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WILLIAM BLAKE 


William Blake, painter, engraver and poet, born 
in London, 1757; died 1827. He invented a new 
process of engraving and many of his own sketches 
he transferred to the plate. In his later years he 
produced a number of poems of striking originality. 


THE LAMB 

L ITTLE lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee, 
Gave thee life, and bid thee feed 
By the stream and o’er the mead; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 

Softest clothing, woolly, bright; 
Gave thee such a tender voice. 
Making all the vales rejoice? 

Little lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee ? 


Little lamb. I’ll tell thee; 
Little lamb, I’ll tell thee: 
He is called by thy name, 

For He calls Himself a Lamb. 
He is meek, and He is mild. 
He became a little child. 

I a child, and thou a lamb. 

We are called by His name. 
Little lamb, God bless thee! 
'Little lamb, God bless thee! 
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THE TIGER 

T IGER, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night. 

What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 

In what distant deep or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 

On what wings dare lie aspire? 

What the hand dare seize the fire? 

And what shoulder and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
And, when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand and what dread feet? 

What the hammer? what the chain? 

In what furnace was thy brain? 

What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 

When the stars threw down their spearf 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did he smile His work to see? 

Did He who made the lamb make theer 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


Charlotte Brontis, novelist, born in Thornton, 
England, in 1816; died at Haworth in 1855. Her 
first books were written under the name of “ Cur- 
rer Bell.” She wrote “Shirley” in 1849, and her 
real name became at once known to the reading 
public, as many of the incidents of the story were 
recognized. “Jane Eyre,” although her first effort, 
ranks as her best, and has taken its place among 
English classics. 


A PROTEST AGAINST PHARISAISM 

(From Preface to Second Edition of “Jane Eyre ”) 

T O that class in whose eyes whatever is unusual 
is wrong; whose ears detect in each protest 
against bigotry — that parent of crime — an insult to 
piety, that regent of God on earth, I would suggest 
to such doubters certain obvious distinctions; I 
would remind them of certain simple truths. 

Conventionality is not morality. Self-righteous- 
ness is not religion. To attack the first is not to 
assail the last. To pluck the mask from the face 
of the Pharisee, is not to lift an impious hand to 
the crown of thorns. These things and deeds are 
diametrically opposed; they are as distinct as vice 
from virtue. Men too often confound them: they 
should not be confounded: appearance should not 
be mistaken for truth; narrow human doctrines, 
that only tend to elate and magnify a few, should 
not be substituted for the world-redeeming creed 
of Christ There is — I repeat it — a difference; and 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE 

it is a good, and not a bad action to mark broadly 
and clearly the line of separation between them. 

The world may not like to see these ideas dissev- 
ered, for it has been accustomed to blend them; 
finding it convenient to make external show pass 
for sterling worth — to let whitewashed walls vouch 
for clean shrines. It may hate him who dares to 
scrutinize and expose — to raise the gilding, and show 
base metal under it — to penetrate the sepulchre, and 
reveal charnel relics: but hate as it will, it is in- 
debted to him. 

Ahab did not like Micaiah, because he never 
prophesied good concerning him, but evil: probably 
he liked the sycophant son of Chenaanah better; yet 
might Ahab have escaped a bloody death, had he 
but stopped his ears to flattery, and opened them to 
faithful counsel. 

There is a man in our own days whose words are 
not framed to tickle delicate ears; who, to my 
thinking, comes before the great ones of society 
much as the son of Imlah came before the throned 
kings of Judah and Israel; and who speaks truth 
as deep, with a povter as prophet-like and as vital — 
a mien as dauntless and as daring. Is the satirist 
of M Vanity Fair” admired in high places? I can- 
not tell; but I think if some of those amongst whom 
he hurls the Greek-flre of his sarcasm, and over 
whom he flashes the levin-brand of his denunciation, 
were to take his warnings in time — they or their seed 
might yet escape a fatal Ramoth-Gilead. 

Why have I alluded to this man? I have alluded 
to him, reader, because I think I see in him an 
intellect pro founder and more unique than his con- 
temporaries have yet recognized; because I regard 
Mm as the first social regenerator of the day — as the 
very master of that working corps who would re- 
store to rectitude the warped system of thirfgs. 
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LIFE 


THE ORPHAN 'CHILD 

(From “Jane Eyre ”) 

M Y feet they are sore, and my limbs they are 
weary ; 

Long is the way, and the mountains are wild ; 
Soon will the twilight close moonless and dreary 
Over the path of the poor orphan child. 

Why did they send me so far and so lonely, 

Up where the moors spread and gray rocks are 
piled ? 

Men are hard-hearted, and kind angels only 
Watch o’er the steps of a poor orphan child. 

Yet distant and soft the night-breeze is blowing, 
Clouds there are none, and clear stars beam mild; 
God in His mercy protection is showing, 

Comfort and hope to the poor orphan child. 

Ev’n should I fall o’er the broken bridge passing, 

Or stray in the marshes, by false lights beguiled, 
Still will my Father, with promise and blessings, 
Take to His bosom the poor orphan child. 

There is a thought that for strength should avail me. 
Though both of shelter and kindred despoiled; 
Heaven is a home, and a rest will not fail me; 

Go$ is a friend to the poor orphan child. 


LIFE 

L IFE, believe, is not a dream. 
So dark as sages say; 

O/t a little morning rain 
Foretells a pleasant day: 
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Sometimes there are clouds of gloom. 

But these are transient all; 

If the shower will make the roses bloom, 
Oh, why lament its fall? 

Rapidly, merrily, 

Life’s sunny hours Hit by, 

Gratefully, cheerily, 

Enjoy them as they fly. 

What though Death at times steps in. 
And calls our Best away? 

What though Sorrow seems to win, 

O’er Hope a heavy sway? 

Yet Hope again elastic springs, 
Unconquered, though she fell; 

Still buoyant are her golden wings, 

Still strong to bear us well. 

Manfully, fearlessly, 

The day of trial bear. 

For gloriously victoriously, 

Can courage quell despair ! 


AN EVENTFUL NIGHT 

(From “Jane Eyre”) 

T HE wind fell, for a second, round Thornfield; 

but far away over wood and water, poured a 
wild melancholy wail: it was sad to listen to, and 
I ran off again. 

Here and there I strayed through the orchard, 
gathered up the apples with which the grass round 
the tree roots was thickly strewn: then I employed 
myself in dividing the ripe from the unripe; I 
carried them into the house and put them away in 
the storeroom. Then I repaired to the library to 
ascertain whether the fire was lit; for, though sum- 
mer, I knew on such a gloomy evening, Mr, 
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AN EVENTFUL NIGHT 


Rochester would like to see a cheerful hearth when 
he came in: yes, the fire had been kindled some 
time, and burned well. I placed his arm-chair by 
the chimney-corner: I wheeled the table near iti 
I let down the curtain, and had the candles brought 
in ready for lighting. More restless than ever, when 
I had completed these arrangements I could not 
sit still, nor even remain in the house: a little time- 
piece in the room and the old clock in the hall 
simultaneously struck ten. 

“How late it grows!” I said: “I will run down 
to the gates: it is moonlight at intervals ; I can see 
a good way on the road. He may be coming now, 
and to meet him will save some minutes of sus- 
pense.” 

The wind roared high in the great trees which 
embowered the gates; but the road as far as I 
could see, to the right and the left, was all still 
and solitary: save for the shadows of clouds 
crossing it at intervals, as the moon looked out, it 
was but a long pale line, unvaried by one moving 
speck. 

A puerile tear dimmed my eye while I looked — a 
tear of disappointment and impatience: ashamed of 
it, I wiped it away. I lingered; the moon shut her- 
self wholly within her chamber, and drew close her 
curtain of dense clouds the night grew dark; rain 
came driving fast on the gale. 

“ I wish he would come ! I wish he would come ! ” 
I exclaimed, seized with hypochondriac foreboding. 
I had expected his arrival before tea; now it was 
dark: what could keep him? Had an accident hap- 
pened? The event of last night again recurred to 
me. I interpreted it as a warning of disaster. I 
feared my hopes were too bright to be realized; 
and I had enjoyed so much bliss lately that I 
imagined my fortune had passed its meridian and 
must now decline. 
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“ 'Well, I cannot return to the house,” I thought; 
“ I cannot sit by the fireside, while he is abroad in 
inclement weather: better tire my limbs than strain 
my heart; I will go forward and meet him.” 

I set out; I walked fast, but not far: ere I had 
measured a quarter of a mile, I heard the tramp of 
hoofs; a horseman came on, full gallop; a dog ran 
by his side. Away with evil presentiment! It was 
he; here he was, mounted on Mesrour, followed by 
Pilot. He saw me; for the moon had opened a blue 
field in the sky, and rode in its watery bright: he 
took his hat off, and waved it round his head. I 
now ran to meet him. 

“ There ! ” he exclaimed, as he stretched out his 
hand and bent from the saddle: “You can’t do 
without me, that is evident. Step on my boot-toe; 
give me both hands : mount ! ” 

I obeyed; joy made me agile: I sprang up before 
him. A hearty kissing I got for a welcome; and 
some boastful triumph; which I swallowed as well 
as I could. He checked himself in his exultation to 
demand: “But is there anything the matter, Janet, 
that you come to meet me at such an hour? Is 
there anything wrong?’ 

“No; but I thought you would never come. I 
could not bear to wait in the house for you, espe- 
cially with this rain and wind.” 

“ Rain and wind, indeed ! Yes, you are dripping 
like a mermaid ; pull my cloak round you: but I 
think you are feverish, Jane: both your cheek and 
hand are burning hot. I ask again, is there any- 
thing the matter?” 

“ Nothing, now: I am neither afraid nor un- 
happy.” 

“ Then you have been both? ” 

“Rather: but I’ll tell you all about it by and by, 
ur; and I dare say you will only laugh at me for 
my pains.” 
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“ I’ll laugh at 3*011 hearti^ when to-morrow is 
past; till then I dare not: my prize is not certain. 
This is 3 r ou, who have been as slippery as an eel 
this last month, and as thorny as a brier-rose. I 
could not lay a linger anywhere but I was pricked; 
and now I seem to have gathered up a stray lamb 
in my arms: you wandered out of the fold to seek 
your shepherd, did you, Jane?” 

“ I wanted you: but don’t boast. Here we are at 
Thornfield; now let me down.” 

He landed me on the pavement. As John took 
his horse, and he followed me into the hall, he told 
me to hake haste and put something dry on, and 
then return to him in the library! and he stopped 
me, as I made for the staircase, to extort a promise 
that I would not be long: nor was I long: in five 
minutes I rejoined him. I found him at supper. 

“Take a seat and bear me company, Jane: please 
God, it is the last meal but one you will eat at 
Thornfield Hall for a long time.” 

I sat down near him ; but told him I could not eat. 

“Is it because you have the prospect of a jour- 
ney before 3mu, Jane? Is it the thoughts of going 
to London that takes away your appetite? ” 

“ I cannot see my prospects clearly to-night, sir ; 
and I hardly know what thoughts I have in my head. 
Everything in life seems unreal.” 

“Except me; I am substantial enough: touch 
me.” 

“You, sir, are the most phantom-like of all you 
are a mere dream.” 

He held out his hand, laughing: “Is that a 
dream? ” said he, placing it close to my e3 r es. He 
had a rounded, muscular, and vigorous hand, as 
well as a long, strong arm. 

“Yes; though I touch it, it is a dream,” said I, 
as I put it down from before my face. “ Sir, have 
you finished supper?” 
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“ Yes, Jane.” 

I rang the bell, and ordered away the tray. When 
we were again alone, I stirred the fire and then took 
a low seat at my master’s knee. 

“ It is near midnight,” I said. 

“ Yes: but remember, Jane, you promised to wake 
with me the night before my wedding.” 

“ I did; and I will keep my promise, for an hour 
or two at least: I have no wish to go to bed.” 

“Are all vour arrangements complete?” 

“ All, sir.”* 

“And on my part, likewise,” he returned. “I 
have settled everything; and we shall leave Thorn- 
field to-morrow, within half an hour after our re- 
turn from church.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“With what an extraordinary smile you uttered 
that word, ‘very well,’ Jane. What a bright spot 
of color you have on each cheek ! and how strangely 
your eyes glitter! Are you well?” 

“ I believe I am.” 

“Believe! "What is the matter? Tell me what 
you feel.” 

“ I could not, sir: no words could tell you what I 
feel. I wish this present hour would never end: 
who knows with what fate the next may come 
charged? ” 

“This is hypochondria, Jane. You have been 
over-excited, or over-fatigued.” 

“Do you, sir, feel calm and happy?” 

“Calm? no: but happy — to the heart’s core” 

I looked up at him to read the signs of bliss in 
his face: it was ardent and flushed, 

“Give me your confidence, Jane,” he said: ** re- 
lieve your mind of any weight that oppresses it, by 
imparting it to me. What do you fear? — that I 
shall not prove a good husband?” * 

“It is the idea farthest from my thoughts.” 
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“Are you apprehensive of the new sphere you 
are about to enter? of the new life into which you 
are passing?” 

“ No.” 

“You puzzle me, Jane: your look and tone of 
sorrowful audacity perplex and pain me. I want 
an explanation.” 

“Then, sir, listen. You were from home last 
night? ” 

“ I was : I know that ; and you hinted a while ago 
at something which had happened in my absence; 
nothing, probably, of consequence; but, in short, it 
has disturbed you. Let me hear it. Mrs. Fairfax 
has said something, perhaps? or you have overheard 
the servants talk? your sensitive self-respect has 
been wounded?” 

“ No, sir.” It struck twelve. I waited till the 
timepiece had concluded its silver chime, and the 
clock its hoarse, vibrating stroke, and then I pro- 
ceeded. 

“All day, yesterday, I was very busy, and very 
happy in my ceaseless bustle; for I am not, as you 
seem to think, troubled by any haunting fears about 
the new sphere, et cetera: I think it a glorious thing 
to have the hope of living with you, because I love 
you. No, sir, don’t caress me now — let me talk un- 
disturbed. Yesterday I trusted well in Providence, 
and believed that events were working together for 
your good and mine: it was a fine day, if you recol- 
lect — the calmness of the air and sky forbade ap- 
prehensions respecting your safety or comfort on 
your journey. 1 walked a little while on the pave- 
ment after tea, thinking of you; and I beheld you 
in imagination so near me, I scarcely missed your 
actual presence. I thought of the life that lay 
before me — your life, sir — an existence more ex- 
pansive and stirring than my own: as much more so 
as the depth of the sea to v^dyth%dM$9jc 
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are than the shallows of its own straight channel 
I wondered why moralists call this world a dreary 
wilderness: for me it blossomed like a rose. Just 
at sunset, the air turned cold and the sky cloudy: 
I went in. Sophie called me upstairs to look at my 
wedding-dress, which they had just brought; and 
under it in the box I found your present — the veil 
which, in your princely extravagance, you sent for 
from London: resolved, I suppose, since I would 
r ot have jewels, to cheat me into accepting some- 
thing as costly. I smiled as I unfolded it, and de- 
vised how I would tease you about your aristocratic 
tastes, and your efforts to mask your plebeian bride 
in the attributes of a peeress. I thought how I 
would carry down to you the square of unem- 
broidered blonde I had myself prepared as a cover- 
ing for my low-born head, and ask if that was not 
good enough for a woman who could bring her hus- 
band neither fortune, beauty, nor connections. I 
saw plainly how you would look; and heard your 
impetuous republican answers, and your haughty 
disavowal of any necessity on your part to augment 
your wealth, or elevate your standing, by marrying 
either a purse or a coronet.” 

“ How well you read me, you witch ! ” interposed 
Mr. Rochester; “but what did you find in the veil 
besides its embroidery? Did you find poison, or a 
dagger, that you look so mournful now?” 

“No, no, sir; besides the delicacy and richness 
of the fabric, I found nothing save Fairfax 
Rochester’s pride; and that did not scare me, be- 
cause I am used to the sight of the demon. But, 
sir, as it grew dark, the wind rose: it blew yesterday 
evening, not as it blows now — wild and high — but 
‘with a sullen moaning sound’ far more eerie. I 
wished you were at home. I came into his room, 
and the sight of the empty chair and firelejss hearth 
chilled me. For some time after I went to bed, I 
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could not sleep; a sense of anxious excitement dis- 
tressed me. The gale still rising seemed to my ear 
to muffle a mournful under-sound: whether in the 
house or abroad I could not at first tell, but it re- 
curred, doubtful yet doleful at every lull: at last 
I made out it must be some dog howling at a dis- 
tance. I was glad when it ceased. On sleeping, I 
continued in dreams the idea of a dark and gusty 
night. I continued also the wish to be with you, 
and experienced a strange, regretful consciousness 
of some barrier dividing us. During all my first 
sleep, I was following the windings of an unknown 
road; total obscurity environed me; rain pelted me; 
I was burdened with the charge of a little child; 
a very small creature, too young and feeble to walk, 
and which shivered in my cold arms, and wailed 
piteously in my ear. I thought, sir, that you were 
on the road a long way before me; and I strained 
every nerve to overtake you, and made effort on 
effort to utter your name and entreat you to stop, 
but my movements were fettered ; and my voice still 
died away inarticulate; while you, I felt, withdrew 
farther and farther every moment.” 

“And these dreams weigh on your spirits now, 
Jane, when I am close to you? Little nervous sub- 
ject! Forget visionary woe, and think only of real 
happiness! You say you love me, Janet: yes — I 
will not forget that; and you cannot deny it. 
Those words did not die inarticulate on your lips. 
I heard them clear and soft: a thought too solemn, 

perhaps, but sweet as music ‘I think it is a 

glorious thing to have the hope of living with you, 
Edward, because I love you.’ Do you love me, 
Jane? repeat it.” 

“ I do, sir. I do with my whole heart.” 

“Well,” he said after some minutes* silence, “it 
is strapge; but that sentence has penetrated my 
breast painfully. Why? I think because you said 
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it with such an earnest, religious energy; and be- 
cause your upward gaze at me now is the very sub- 
lime of faith, truth, and devotion: it is too much as 
if some spirit were near me. Look wicked, Jane; 
as you know well how to look; coin one of your wild 
shy, provoking smiles; tell rue you hate me— 
tease me — vex me; do anything hut move me: I 
would rather be incensed than saddened.” 

“ I will tease you and vex you to your heart’s 
content, when I have finished my tale: but hear me 
to the end.” 

“ I thought, Jane, you had told me all. I thought 
I had found the source of your melancholy in a 
dream ! ” 

I shook my head. “What! is there more? But 
I will not believe it to be anything important. I 
w r arn you of incredulity beforehand. Go on.” 

The disquietude of his air, the somewhat appre- 
hensive impatience of his manner, surprised me: but 
I proceeded. 

“I dreamed another dream, sir; that Thornfield 
Hall was a dreary ruin, the retreat of bats and 
owls. I thought that of all the stately front noth- 
ing remained but a shell-like wall, very high, and 
very fragile-looking. I wandered, on a moonlight 
night, through the grass-grown inclosure within: 
here I stumbled over a marble hearth, and there 
over a fallen fragment of cornice. Wrapped up in 
a shawl, I still carried the unknown little child; I 
might not lay it down anywhere, however tired were 
my 'arms, however much its weight impeded my 
progress, I must retain it. I heard the gallop of 
a horse at a distance on the road: I was sure it w T as 
you; and you were departing for many years, and 
for a distant country. I climbed the thin wall with 
frantic, perilous haste, eager to catch one glimpse 
of you from the top : the stones rolled from,, under 
my feet, the ivy branches I grasped gave way, the 
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child clung round my neck in terror, and almost 
strangled me: at last I gained the summit. I saw 
you like a speck on a white track, lessening every 
moment. The blast grew so strong I could not 
stand. I sat down on the narrow ledge; I hushed 
the scared infant in my lap: you turned an angle 
of the road; I bent forward to take a last look; 
the wall crumbled; I was shaken; the child rolled 
from my knee, I lost my balance, fell, and woke.” 

“ Now, Jane, that is all.” 

“All the preface, sir; the tale is yet to come. On 
waking, a gleam dazzled my eyes: I thought — oh, it 
is daylight! But I was mistaken: it was only candle- 
light. Sophie, I supposed, had come in. There was 
a light on the dressing-table, and the door of the 
closet, where, before going to bed, I had hung my 
wedding-dress and veil, stood open: I heard a rust- 
ling there. I asked, ‘ Sophie, what are you doing? * 
No one answered, but a form emerged from the 
closet: it took the light, held it aloft, and surveyed 
the garments pendent from the portmanteau. 
* Sophie ! Sophie ! ’ I cried again : and still it was 
silent. I had risen up in bed, I bent forward: first 
surprise, then bewilderment, came over me; and 
then my blood crept cold through my veins. Mr. 
Rochester, this was not Sophie, it was not Leah, it 
was not Mrs. Fairfax: it was not — no, I was sure 
of it,, and am still — it was not even that strange 
woman, Grace Poole.” 

“ It must have been one of them,” interrupted my 
master. 

“ No, sir, I solemnly assure you to the contrary. 
The shape standing before me had never crossed my 
eyes within the precincts ot Thornfield Hall before; 
the height, the contour were new to me.” 

“Describe it, Jane.” 

“It seemed, sir, a woman, tali and large, with 
thick and dark hair hanging long down her back, 
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I know not what dress she had on: it was white and 
straight; but whether gown, sheet, or shroud, I 
cannot tell.” 

“Did you see her face?** 

“Not at first. But presently she took my veil 
from its place; she held it up, gazed at it long, and 
she threw it over her own head, and turned to the 
mirror. At that moment I saw the reflection of the 
visage and features quite distinctly in the dark ob- 
long glass.” 

“And how were they?” 

1 Fearful and ghastly to me — oh, sir, I never saw 
a face like it! It was a discolored face — it was a 
savage face. I wish I could forget the roll of the 
red eyes, and the fearful blackened inflation of the 
lineaments.” 

“Ghosts are usually pale, Jane.” 

“This, sir, was purple: the lips were swelled and 
dark; the brow furrowed; the black eyebrows 
widely raised over the bloodshot eyes. Shall I tell 
you of what it reminded me? ” 

“You may.” 

“Of the foul German specter — the Yampyre.” 

“Ah? What did it do?” 

“Sir, it removed my veil from its gaunt head, 
rent it in two parts, and flinging both on the floor, 
trampled on them.” 

“ Afterward? ” 

“It drew aside the window-curtain and looked 
out: perhaps it saw dawn approaching, for, taking 
the candle, it retreated to the door. Just at my 
bedside the figure stopped; the fiery eye glared 
upon me; she thrust up her candle close to my 
face, and extinguished it under my eyes. I was 
aware her lurid visage flamed over mine, and I lost 
consciousness; for the second time in my life — only 
the second time — I became insensible from* terror” 

“Who was with you when you revived?” 
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“ No one, sir, but the broad day. I rose, bathed 
my head and face in water, drank a long draught; 
felt that, though enfeebled, I was not ill, and 
determined that to none but you would I impart 
this vision. Now, sir, tell me who and what that 
woman was?” 

“The creature of an over-stimulated brain; that 
is certain. I must be careful of you, my treasure; 
nerves like yours were not made for rough hand- 
ling.” 

“ Sir, depend on it, rny nerves were not in fault ; 
the thing was real; the transaction actually took 
place.” 

“And your previous dreams: were they real too? 
Is Thornfield all a ruin? Am I severed from you 
by insuperable obstacles? Am I leaving you with- 
out a tear — without a kiss — without a word.” 

“ Not yet.” 

“Am I about to do it? Why, the day is already 
commenced which is to bind us indissolubly; and 
when we are once united, there shall be no recur- 
rence of these mental terrors; I guarantee that.” 

“ Mental terrors, sir ! I wish I could believe them 
to be only such: I wish it more now than ever; since 
even you cannot explain to me the mystery of that 
awful visitant.” 

“And since I cannot do it, Jane, it must have 
been unreal.” 

“ But, sir, when I said so to myself on rising this 
morning, and when I looked round the room to 
gather courage and comfort from the cheerful 
aspect of each familiar object in full daylight, 
there — on the carpet — I saw what gave the distinct 
lie to my hypothesis — the veil, torn from top to 
bottom in two halves ! ” 

I felt Mr. Rochester start and shudder; he 
hastily %ng his arms round me. 

“ Thank God ! ” he exclaimed. “ that if anything 
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malignant did come near you last night, it was only 
the veil that was harmed. Oh, to think what might 
have happened ! ” 

He drew his breath short, and strained me so 
close to him, I could scarcely pint. After some 
minutes’ silence, he continued, cheerily, “Now, 
Janet, 111 explain to you all about it. It was half 
dream, half reality: a woman did, I doubt not, enter 
your room: and that woman was — must have been 
— Grace Poole. You call her a strange being your- 
self: from all you know, you have reason so to 
call her — what did she do to me? what to Mason? 
In a state between sleeping and waking yon noticed 
her entrance and her actions; but feverish, almost 
delirious as you were, you ascribed to her a goblin 
appearance different from her own: the long, dis- 
heveled hair, the swelled, black face, the exag- 
gerated stature, were figments of imagination; re- 
sults of nightmare: the spiteful tearing of the veil 
was real: and it is like her. I see you would ask 
why I keep such a woman in my house: when we 
have been married a year and a day, I will tell you; 
but not now. Are you satisfied, Jane? Do you ac- 
cept my solution of the mystery?” 

I reflected, and in truth it appeared to me the 
only possible one: satisfied I was not, but to please 
him I endeavored to appear so — relieved, I centainly 
did feel; so I answered him with a contented smile. 
And now, as it was long past one, I prepared to 
leave him. 

“Does not Sophie sleep with Adfele in the nur- 
sery?” he asked, as I lit my candle. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And there is room enough in A dele’s little bed for 
you. You must share it with her to-night, Jane: it is 
no wonder that the incident you have related should 
make you nervous, and I would rather you did not 
sleep alone: promise me to go tc "die nursery.” 
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“ I shall be very glad to do so, sir.” 

“And fasten the door securely on the inside. 
Wake Sophie when you go upstairs, under pretense 
of requesting her to rouse you in good time to- 
morrow; for you must be dressed and have finished 
breakfast before eight. And now, no more somber 
thoughts: chase dull care away, Janet. Don't you 
hear to what soft whispers the wind has fallen? 
and there is no more beating of rain against the 
window-panes: look here” (he lifted up the cur- 
tain) — “it is a lovely night!” 

It was. Half heaven was pure and stainless: the 
clouds now trooping before the wind, which had 
shifted to the west were filing off eastward in long, 
silvered columns. The moon shone peacefully. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Rochester, gazing inquiringly 
into my eyes, i4 how is my Janet now?” 

“The night is serene, sir; and so am I.” 

“ And you will not dream of separation and 
sorrow to-night; but of happy love and blissful 
union.” 

This prediction was hut half fulfilled: I did not 
indeed dream of sorrow, but as little did I dream 
of joy; for I never slept at all. With little Ad£le 
in my arms, I watched the slumber of childhood — 
so tranquil, so passionless, so innocent — and waited 
for the coming day: all my life was awake and 
astir in my frame: and as soon as the sun rose I 
rose too. I remember A dele clung to me as I left 
her: I remember 1 kissed her as I loosened her 
little hands from my neck; and I cried over her 
with strange emotion, and quitted her because I 
feared my sobs would break her still, sound repose. 
She seemed the emblem of my past life; and he I 
was now to array myself to meet, the dread, but 
adored, type of my unknown future day. 
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ROCHESTER’S SERENADE 

(From u Jane Eyre”) 


T HE truest love that ever heart 
Felt at its kindled core 
Did through each vein, in quickened start. 
The tide of being pour. 

Her coming was my hope each day, 

Her parting was my pain; 

The chance that did her steps delay 
Was ice in every vein. 

I dreamed it would be nameless bliss. 

As I loved, loved to be; 

And to this object did I press 
As blind as eagerly. 

But wide as pathless was the space 
That lay, our lives between, 

And dangerous as the foamy race 
Of ocean-surges green. 

And haunted as a robber-path 
Through wilderness or wood; 

For Might and Right, and Woe and Wrath, 
Between our spirits stood. 

I dangers dared ; I hindrance scorned ; 

I omens did defy: 

Whatever menaced, harassed, warned, 

I passed impetuous by. 

I care not in this moment sweet. 

Though all I have rushed o’er 
Should come on pinion, strong and fleet,. 
Proclaiming vengeance sore: 
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Though haughty Hate should strike me down, 
Right bar approach to me, 

And grinding Might, with furious frown. 
Swear endless enmity. 

My love has placed her little hand 
With noble faith in mine, 

And vowed that wedlock’s sacred band 
Our nature shall entwine. 

My love has sworn, with sealing kiss, 

With me to live — to die; 

I have at last my nameless bliss: 

As I love — loved am I ! 
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Emily Bronte, novelist, sister of Charlotte Broat6, 
was born at Thornton, England, in 1818; died at 
Haworth in 1848, The story of “Wuthering 
Heights ” made her famous. It is a powerful novel, 
but of almost morbid gloom, and holds the reader 
with its uncanny fascination. 


THE PEOPLE AT WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS 

Y ESTERDAY afternoon set in misty and cold. 

I had half a mind to spend it by my study 
Ire, instead of wading through heath and mud to 
Wuthering Heights. 

On coming up from dinner, however, (N.B., I 
dine between twelve and one o’clock; the house- 
keeper, a matronly lady taken as a fixture along 
with the house, could not, or would not, comprehend 
toy request that I might be served at five.) On 
mounting the stairs with this lazy intention, and 
stepping into the room, I saw a servant-girl on her 
knees, surrounded by brushes and coal-scuttles, and 
raising an infernal dust as she extinguished the 
flames with heaps of cinders. This spectacle drove 
me back immediately; I took my hat, and, after a 
four miles’’ walk, arrived at HcathclilFs garden 
gate, just In time to escape the first feathery flakes 
of a snow shower. 

On that bleak hill-top the earth was hard with a 
black frost, and the air made me shiver through 
every limb. Being unable to remove the chain, I 
jumped over, and, running up the flagged causeway 
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bordered with straggling gooseberry bushes knocked 
vainly for admittance till my knuckles tingled and 
the dogs howled. 

“Wretched inmates !” I ejaculated, mentally, 
“you deserve perpetual isolation from your species 
for your churlish inhospitality. At least, I would 
not keep my doors barred in the daytime; I don't 
care — I will get in ! ” 

So resolved, I grasped the latch and shook it 
vehemently. Vinegar- fa cod Joseph projected his 
head from a round window of the barn. 

“What are ye for?” he shouted. “T maister’s 
dahn f t’fowld. Goa rahnd by th’ end ut’ laith, 
if yah want tuh spake tull him.” 

“ Is there nobody inside to open the door ? ” I 
hallooed, responsively. 

“They’s nobbut t’ missis, and shoo’ll nut oppen’t 
an ye mak yer flaysome dins till neeght.” 

“ Why, can not you tell her who I am, eh, 
Joseph ? ” 

“Nor-ne me! Aw’ll hae noa hend wi’t,” muttered 
the head, vanishing. 

The snow began to drive thickly. I seized the 
handle to essay another trial, when a young man, 
without coat, and shouldering a pitchfork, appeared 
in the yard behind. He hailed me to follow him, 
and, after marching through a wash-house, and a 
paved area containing a coal-shed, pump, and 
pigeon-cote, we at length arrived in the large, warm, 
cheerful apartment, where I was formerly received. 

It glowed delightfully in the radiance of an im- 
mense fire, compounded of coal, peat, and wood; 
and near the table, laid for a plentiful evening meal, 
I was pleased to observe the “ missis,” an individual 
whose existence I had never previously suspected. 

I bowed and waited, thinking she would bid me 
take a soat. She looked at me, leaning back In her 
chair, and remained motionless and mute. 
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“Bough weather !” I remarked. “I’m afraid, 
Mrs. Heathcliff, the door must bear the consequence 
of your servants’ leisure attendance; I had hard 
work to make them hear me.” 

She never opened her mouth. I stared— she 
stared also. At any rate, she kept her eyes on me 
in a cool, regardless manner, exceedingly em- 
barrassing and disagreeable. 

“ Sit down,” said the young man, gruffly. “ He’ll 
be in soon.” 

I obeyed, and hemmed, and called the villain 
Juno, who deigned, at this second interview, to 
move the extreme tip of her tail, in token of own- 
ing my acquaintance. 

“A beautiful animal ! ” I commenced again. “Bo 
you intend parting with the little ones, madam?” 

“ They are not mine,” said the amiable hostess, 
more repellingly than Heathcliff himself could have 
replied. 

“Ah, your favorites are among these 1” I con- 
tinued turning to an obscure cushion full of some- 
thing like cats. 

“A strange choice of favorites,” she, observed 
scornfully. 

Unluckily, it was a heap of dead rabbits. I 
hemmed once more, and drew closer to the hearth, 
repeating my comment on the wildness of the even- 
ing. 

“You should not have come out,” she said, ris- 
ing and reaching from the chimney piece two of 
the painted canisters. 

Her position before was sheltered from the light: 
now, I had a distinct view of her whole figure and 
countenance. She was slender, and apparently 
scarcely past girlhood: an admirable form, and the 
most exquisite little face that I have ever had 
the pleasure of beholding: small features, Very fair; 
flaxen ringlets, or rather golden, hanging loose on 
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her delicate neck; and eyes — had they been agres 
able in expression, they would have been irresistible 
— fortunately for my susceptible heart, the only 
sentiment they evinced hovered between scorn and 
a kind of desperation, singularly unnatural to bf 
detected there. 

The canisters were almost out of her reach; 1 
made a motion to aid her; she turned upon me as a 
miser might turn, if any one attempted to dssist 
him in counting his gold. 

“I don't want your help,” she snapped, “ I car? 
get them for myself.” 

<£ I beg your pardon,” I hastened to reply. 

“Were you asked to tea ?” she demanded, tying 
an apron over her neat black frock, and stand- 
ing with a spoonful of the leaf poised over the 
pot. 

££ I shall be glad to have a cup,” I answered. 

“Were you asked?” she repeated. 

“No;” I said, half smiling. “You are the proper 
person to ask me.” 

She flung the tea back, spoon and all; and re- 
sumed her chair in a pet, her forehead corrugated, 
and her red under-lip pushed out like a child’s 
ready to cry. 

Meanwhile, the young man had slung on to his 
person a decidedly shabby upper garment, and, 
erecting himself before the blaze, looked down on 
me from the corner of his eyes, for all the world 
as if there were some mortal feud unavenged be- 
tween us. 1 began to doubt whether he were a 
servant or not; his dress and speech were both 
rude, entirely devoid of the superiority observable 
in Mr. and Mrs. Heathcliff; his thick, brown curls 
were rough and uncultivated, his whiskers en- 
croached bearishly over his cheeks, and his hands 
were embrowned like those of a common laborer; 
still his bearing was free, almost haughty; and he 
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showed none of a domestic’s assiduity in attending 
on the lady of the house. 

In the absence of clear proofs of his condition, 
I deemed it best to abstain from noticing his curi- 
ous conduct, and, five minutes afterward, the en- 
trance of Heatlidiff relieved me, in some measure, 
from my uncomfortable slate. 

“You see, sir, I am come, according to promise !” 
I exclaimed, assuming the cheerful, “ and I fear 
I shall he weatherbound for half an hour, if you 
can afford me shelter during that space.” 

“Half an hour!” he said, shaking the white 
flakes from his clothes; “I wonder you should 
select the thick of a snowstorm to ramble about in. 
Do you know that you run a risk of being lost in 
the marshes? People familiar with these moors 
often miss their road on such evenings, and, I can 
tell you, there is no chance of a change at present.” 

“ Perhaps I can get a guide among your lads, and 
lie might stay at the Grange till morning — could 
you spare me one ? ” 

“No, I could not.” 

“Oh, indeed! Well then, I must trust to my own 
sagacity.” 

“ Umph ” 

“ Are you going to inak th’ tea ? ” demanded he 
of the shabby coat, shifting his ferocious gaze from 
me to the young lady. 

“ Is he to have any ? ” she asked, appealing to 
Heathcliff. 

“ Get it ready, will you ? ” was the answer, uttered 
so savagely that I started. The tone in which the 
words were said revealed a genuine bad nature. I 
no longer felt inclined to call Heathcliff a capital 
fellow. 

When the preparations were finished, he invited 
me with — 

“Now, sir, bring forward your chair,” And we 
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all, including the rustic youth, drew round the table, 
an austere silence prevailing while we discussed our 
meal. 

I thought, if I had caused the cloud, it was my 
duty to make an effort to dispel it. They could not 
every day sit so grim and taciturn, and it was im- 
possible, however ill-tempered they might be, that 
the universal scowl they wore was their every-day 
countenance. 

“ It is strange,” I began, in the interval of swal- 
lowing one cup of tea, and receiving another, “it 
is strange how custom can mold our tastes and 
ideas; many could not imagine the existence of hap- 
piness in a life of such complete exile from the 
world as you spend, Mr. Heathcliff ; yet, I’ll venture 
to say, that surrounded by your family, and with 
your amiable lady as the presiding genius over your 
home and heart — ” 

“My amiable lady ! ” he interrupted, with an al- 
most diabolical sneer on his face. “Where is she— 
my amiable lady ? ” 

“ Mrs. Heathcliff, your wife, I mean.” 

“Well, yes — Oh! you would intimate that her spirit 
has taken the post of ministering angel, and guards 
the fortunes of Wuthering Heights, even when her 
body is gone. Is that it ? ” 

Perceiving myself in a blunder, I attempted to 
correct it. I might have seen there was too great a 
disparity between the ages of the parties to make it 
likely that they w T ere man and wife. One w r as about 
forty; a period of mental vigor at which men seldom 
cherish the delusion of being married for love, by 
girls: that dream is reserved for the solace of our 
declining years. The other did not look seventeen. 

Then it flashed upon me; “the clowm at my 
elbow, w r ho is drinking his tea out of a basin, and 
eating hi$ bread with unwashed hands, may be her 
husband. Heathcliff junior, of course. Here is the 
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consequence of being buried alive: she has thrown 
herself away upon that boor, from sheer ignorance 
that better individuals existed! A sad pity — I 
must beware how I cause her to regret her choice.” 

The last reflection may seem conceited; it was not. 
My neighbor struck me as bordering on repulsive. 
I knew, through experience, that I was tolerably 
attractive. 

“Mrs. Heathcliff is my daughter-in-law,” said 
Heathcliff, corroborating my surmise. He turned, 
as he spoke, a peculiar look in her direction, a look 
of hatred, unless he has a most perverse set of facial 
muscles that will not, like those of other people, in- 
terpret the language of his soul. 

“Ah, certainly — I see now; you are the favored 
possessor of the beneficent fairy,” I remarked, turn- 
ing to my neighbor. 

This was worse than before; the youth grew crim- 
son, and clenched his fist with every appearance of 
meditated assault. But he seemed to recollect him- 
self, presently; and smothered the storm in a brutal 
curse, muttered on my behalf, which, however, I 
took care not to notice.” 

“Unhappy in your conjecture, sir !” observed 
my host; “we neither of us have the privilege of 
owning your good fairy; her mate is dead. X said 
she was my daughter-in-law. therefore she must 
have married my son.” 4 

“And this young* man is — ” 

“ Not my son, assuredly ! ” 

Heathcliff smiled again, as if it were rather too 
bold a jest to attribute the paternity of that bear 
to him. 

“My name is Hareton Earnshaw,” growled the 
other; “and I’d counsel you to respect it J” 

“I’ve shown no disrespect,” was my reply, laugh- 
ing internally at the dignity with which he an- 
nounced himself 
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He fixed his eye on me longer than I cared to 
return the stare, for fear I might be tempted either 
to box his ears, or render my hilarity audible. I 
began to feel unmistakably out of place in that 
pleasant family circle. The dismal spiritual atmo- 
sphere overcame, and more than neutralized, the 
glowing physical comforts round me; and I resolved 
to be cautious how I ventured under those rafters 
a third time. 

The business of eating being concluded, and no 
one uttering a word of sociable conversation, I ap- 
proached a window to examine the weather* 

A sorrowful sight I saw! dark night coming down 
prematurely, and sky and hills mingled in one bitter 
whirl of wind and suffocating snow. 

“I don’t think it possible for me to get home 
now without a guide,” I could not help exclaiming. 
“ The roads will be buried already; and if they were 
bare I could scarcely distinguish a foot in advance.” 

“Hareton, drive those dozen sheep into the barn 
porch. They’ll be covered if left in the fold all 
night; and put a plank before them,” said Heath- 
cliff. 

“ How must I do ? ” I continued, with rising irri- 
tation. 

There was no reply to my question; and on look- 
ing round I saw only Joseph, bringing in a pail of 
porridge for the dogs, and Mrs. Heathcliff, lean- 
ing over the fire, diverting herself with burning 
a bundle of matches which had fallen from the 
chimney-piece as she restored the tea-canister to its 
place. 

The former, when he had deposited his burden, 
took a critical survey of the room; and in cracked 
tones grated out; 

“Aw woonderd hagh yah can faishion tuh stand 
thear f idleness un war, when all on ’em’s goan 
aghtl Bud yah’re a nowt, and it’s noa use talking 
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yah’ll niver mend uh yer ways; bud goa raight tub 
t’ divil, like yer mother afore ye !” 

I imagined, for a moment, that this piece of elo- 
quence was addressed to me; and, sufficiently en- 
raged, stepped toward the aged rascal with an in- 
tention of kicking him out of the door. 

Mrs. Heathcliff, however, checked me by her an- 
swer. 

44 You scandalous old hypocrite ! ” she replied; 
41 are you not afraid of being carried away bodily, 
whenever you mention the devil’s name? I warn 
you to refrain from provoking me, or I’ll ask 
your abduction as a special favor. Stop, look here 
Joseph,” she continued, taking a long, dark book 
from a shelf. “ I’ll show you how far I’ve 
progressed in the Black Art — I shall soon be com- 
petent to make a clear house of it. The red cow 
didn’t die by chance; and your rheumatism can 
hardly be reckoned among providential visita- 
tions !” 

44 Oh, wicked, wicked ! ” gasped the elder, 44 may 
the Lord deliver us from evil I” 

44 No, reprobate! you are a castaway — be off, or 
I’ll hurt you seriously! I’ll have you all modeled 
in wax and clay; and the first who passes the 
limits I fix, shall — I’ll not say what he shall be done 
to — but, you’ll see ! Go, I’m looking at you ! ” 

The little witch put a mock malignity into her 
beautiful eyes, and Joseph, trembling with sincere 
horror, hurried out praying and ejaculating 
44 wicked” as he went. 

I thought her conduct must be prompted by a 
species of dreary fun; and, now that we were alone, 

I endeavored to interest her in my distress. 

“Mrs. Heathcliff,” I said, earnestly, 44 you must 
excuse me for troubling you — I presume, because, 
with that face, I’m sure you can not help being 
good-hearted. Do point out some landmarks by 
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which I may know my way home — I have no more 
idea how to get there than you would have how to 
get to London ! ” 

“ Take the road you came,” she answered, 
ensconcing herself in a chair, with a candle, and the 
long book open before her. “ It is brief advice; 
but as sound as I can give.” 

“Then, if you hear of me being discovered dead 
in a bog, or a pit full of snow, your conscience won’t 
whisper that it is partly your fault ? ” 

“How so? I can not escort you. They wouldn’t 
let me go to the end of the garden-wall.” 

“ You ! I should be sorry to ask you to cross the 
threshold for my convenience on such a night,” I 
cried. “ I want you to tell me my way, not to show 
it; or else to persuade Mr. Heathcliff to give me a 
guide.” 

Who? There is himself, Earnshaw, Zillah, 
J oseph, and I. Which would you have ? ” 

“ Are there no boys at the farm ? ” 

“No, those are all.” 

“Then it follows that I am compelled to stay.” 

“That you may settle with your host. I have 
nothing to do with it.” 

“ I hope it will be a lesson to you, to make no 
more rash journeys on these hills,” cried Heathcliff ’s 
Stern voice from the kitchen entrance. “ As to stay- 
ing here, I don’t keep accommodations for visitors; 
you must share a bed with Hareton or Joseph, if 
you do.” 

“ I can sleep on a chair in this room,” I replied. 

“No, no! A stranger is a stranger, be he rich 
or poor— -it will not suit me to permit any one the 
range of the place while I am off guard ! ” said the 
unmannerly wretch. 

With this insult my patience was at an end. I 
uttered *an expression of disgust, and pushed 
past him into the yard, running against Earnshaw 
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in my haste. It was so dark that I could not see 
the means of exit, and as I wandered round I 
heard another specimen of their civil behavior 
among each other. 

At first the young man appeared about to be- 
friend me. 

“ I’ll go with him as far as the park,” he said. 

“ You’ll go with him to hell ! ” exclaimed his 
master, or whatever relation he bore. “ And who 
is to look after the horses, eh ? ” 

“ A man’s life is of more consequence than one 
evening’s neglect of the horses; somebody must go,” 
murmured Mrs. Heathcliif, more kindly than I 
expected. 

“Not at your command ! ” retorted Hareton. “If 
you set store on him you’d better be quiet. 

“Then I hope his ghost will haunt you; and I 
hope Mr. Heathcliif will never get another tenant, 
till the Grange is a ruin !’ ’ she answered, sharply. 

“ Hearken, hearken, shoo’s cursing on em ! ” mut- 
tered Joseph, toward whom I had been steering. 

He sat within earshot, milking the cows by the aid 
of a lantern, which I seized unceremoniously, and 
calling out that I would send it back on the morrow, 
rushed to the nearest postern. 

“ Maister, maister, lie’s staling t’ lantern l ” 
shouted the ancient, pursuing my retreat. “Hey, 
Gnasher! Hey, dog! Hey, wolf, holld him, holld 
him ! ” 

On opening the little door two hairy monsters 
flew at my throat, bearing me down and extinguish- 
ing the light, while a mingled guffaw from Heath- 
cliff and Hareton put the copestone oh my rage 
and humiliation. 

Fortunately the beasts seemed more bent on 
stretching their paws and yawning and flourishing 
their tails, than devouring me alive; but they would 
suffer no resurrection, and I was forced to lie till 
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£heir malignant masters pleased to deliver me; then 
hatless, and trembling with wrath, I ordered the 
miscreants to let me out — on their peril to keep me 
one minute longer — with several incoherent threats 
of retaliation, that, in their indefinite depth of 
virulence, smacked of King Lear. 

The vehemence of my agitation brought on a copi- 
ous bleeding at the noise, and still Heathcliff 
laughed, and still I scolded. I don’t know what 
would have concluded the scene, had there not been 
one person at hand rather more rational than my- 
self, and more benevolent than my entertainer. 
This was Zillah, the stout housewife; who at length 
issued forth to inquire into the nature of the up- 
roar. She thought that some of them had been 
laying violent hands on me; and, not daring to at- 
tack her master, she turned her vocal artillery 
against the younger scoundrel. 

“Well, Mr. Earnshaw,” she cried, “I wonder what 
you’ll have agait next! Are we going to murder 
folk on our very door-stones? I see this house will 
never do for me — look at t’ poor lad, he’s fair chok- 
ing! Wisht, wisht! you mun’n’t go on so — come in, 
and 111 cure that. There, now, hold ye still.” 

With these words she suddenly splashed a pint 
of icy water down my neck, and pulled me into 
the kitchen. Mr. Heathcliff followed, his accidental 
merriment expiring quickly in his habitual morose- 
ness. 

I was sick exceedingly, and dizzy and faint; and 
thus compelled, perforce, to accept lodgings under 
his roof. He told Zillah to give me a glass of 
brandy, and then passed on to the inner room, while 
she condoled with me on my sorry predicament, and 
having obeyed his orders, whereby I was somewhat 
revived, ushered me to bed. 
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ARTEMUS WARD 

Charles Farrer Browne, American humorist, bet- 
ter known by his pseudonym of Artemus Ward, 
born at Waterford, Me., in 1834; died at South- 
ampton, England, in 18(57. He learned the trade of 
a printer, and, after a few years in Boston, be- 
came an editor in Toledo, Ohio. Here he wrote a 
number of sketches, signed “Artemus Ward,” that 
brought him into public notice, and he was called 
to New York to become editor of Vanity Fair , a 
comic weekly. His lectures and writings were very 
popular, both in this country and in England. His 
humor is of the most extravagant kind, and amuses 
by its mere absurdity. 

WOMAN'S RIGHTS 

(From the Complete Works of Artemus Ward, copyright by 
G. W. Dillingham, and used by permission) 

I PITCHT my tent in a small town in Injianny 
one daj r last seeson, & while I was standin at 
the dore takin money, a deppytashun of ladies came 
up & sed they wos members of the Bunkumvilk 
Female Reformin & Wimin’s Rite’s Associashun, 
and thay axed me if they cood go in without payin. 

“Not exactly,” sez I, “but you can pay without 
goin in.” 

“ Dew you know who we air ? ” said one of the 
wimin — a tall and feroshus lookin critter, with a 
blew kotton umbreller under her arm — “ do you 
know who we air, Sir ? ” 

“ My impreshun is,” sed I, “ from a ker^fery view*, 
that you air females.” 
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“We air, Sur,” said the feroshus woman — “we 
belong* to a Society whitch beleeves wimin has rites — 
whitch beleeves in razin her to her proper speer — 
whitch beleeves she is indowed with as much in- 
telleck as man is — whitch beleeves she is trampled on 
and aboozed — & who will resist henso4<th & forever 
the incroachments of proud & domineering men.” 

Durin her discourse, the exsentric female grabed 
me by the coat-kollor & was swinging her umbreller 
wildly over my hed. 

“ I hope, marm,” sez I, starting back, “ that your 
intensions is honorable! I’m a lone man hear in a 
strange place. Besides, I’ve a wife to hum.” 

“Yes,” cried the female, “& she’s a slave! Doth 
she never dream of freedom — doth she never think 
of throwin off the yoke of tyrrinny & thinkin & votin 
for herself? — Doth she never think of these here 
things ? ” 

“ Not bein a natral born fool,” sed I, by this time a 
little riled, “ I kin safely say that she dothunt.” 

“ Oh whot — whot ! ” screamed the female, swing- 
ing her umbreller in the air, “G, what is the price 
that woman pays for her expeeriunce ! ” 

“I don’t know,” sez I; “the price of my show 
is 15 cents pur individooal.” 

“& can’t our Sosiety go in free ? ” asked the 
fern ai e. 

“Not if I know it” sed I. 

“ Crooil, crooil man ! ” she cried, & bust into teers. 

“ Won’t you let my darter in ? ” sed anuther of 
the exsentric wimin, taken me afeckshunitely by the 
hand. “ O, please let my darter in, — shoe’s a sweet 
gushin child of natur.” 

“ Let her gush ! ” roared I, as mad as I cood 
stick at their tarnal nonsense ; “ let her gush ! ” 
Where upon they all sprung back with the simul- 
tanious observashun that I was a Beest. 

“My female -friends,” sed I, “ be4 you leeve, I’ve 
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a few remarks to remark! wa them well. The fe- 
male woman is one of the greatest institooshims of 
which this land can boste. Its onpossible to get 
along* without her. Had ther bin no female wimin 
in the world, I should scarcely be here with my un- 
paraleld show on this occashun. She is good in 
sickness — good in wellness — good all the time. G 
woman, woman ! ” I cried, my feelins worked up to 
a hi poetick pitch, “you air a angle when you be- 
have yourself; but when you take off your proper 
appairel & (mettyforically speaken) — get into pan- 
tyloons — when you desert your firesides, & with your 
heds full of wimin’s rites noshuns go round like 
roarin lions, seekin whom you may devour some- 
boddy — in short, when you undertake to play the 
man, you play the devil and air an emfatic noosance. 
My female friends,” I continnered, as they were 
indignantly departin, “wa well what A. Ward has 
sed ! ” 


THE PRINCE OF WALES 

To my friends of the Editorial Corpse : 

I rite these lines on British sile. I’ve bin follerin 
Mrs. Victory’s hopeful sun Albert Edard threw 
Kanady with my onparaleled Show, and tho I haint 
made much in a pecoonary pint of vew, I’ve lernt 
sumthin new, over hear on British Sile, whare they 
bleeve in Saint George and the Dragon. Previs 
to cumin over hear I tawt my organist how to grind 
Rule Brittanny and other airs which is poplar on 
British Sile. I likewise fixt a wax figger up to 
represent Sir Edmun Hed the Govner Ginral. The 
statoot I fixt up is the most versytile wax statoot I 
ever saw. I’ve showd it as Wm. Penn, Napoleon 
Bonypart, Juke of Wellington, the Beneker Boy, 
Mrs Cunningham & varis other notid persons, & 
also for a. sertin pirut named Hix. I’ve bin so long 
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amung wax statoots that I can fix ’em up to soot 
the tastes of folks, & with sum paints I hav I kin 
giv their facis a beneverlent or fiendish look as the 
kase requires. I giv Sir Edmun Hed a beneverlent 
look, & when sum folks who thawt they was smart 
sed it didn’t look like Sir Edmun Hed anymore than 
it did anybody else, I sed, “ That’s the pint. That’s 
the beauty of the statoot. It looks like Sir Edmun 
Hed or any other man. You may kali it what you 
pleese. Ef it don’t look like anybody that ever 
lived, then it’s sertinly a remarkable Statoot & well 
worth seein. I kail it Sir Edmun Hed. You may 
kail it what you pleese ! ” [I had ’em thare.] 

At last Eve had a interview with the Prince, tho 
it putty nigh cost me my vallerble life. I cawt a 
glimpse of him as he sot on the Pizarro of the hotel 
in Sarnia, & elbow’d myself threw a crowd of 
wimin, children, sojers & In jins that was hangin 
round the tavern. I was drawin near to the Prince 
when a red-faced man in Millingtery close grabd holt 
of me and axed me whare I was goin all so bold? 

“ To see Albert Edard the Prince of Wales,” sez 
I ; “ who are you ? ’ 

He sed he was the Kurijel of the Seventy Fust 
Regiment, Pier Magisty’s troops. I told him I hoped 
the Seventy Onesters was in good heltli, and was 
passin by when he ceased hold of me agin, and sed in 
a tone of indigent cirprise: 

“What? Impossible! It kannot be! Blarst my 
hize, sir, did I understan you to say that you was 
actooally goin into the presents of his Royal Iniss ? ” 

“That’s what’s the matter with me,” I replide. 

“But blarst my hize, sir, its onprecedented. It’s 
orful, sir. Nothin’ like it hain’t happened sins the 
Gun Powder Plot of Guy Forks. Owdashus man, 
who air yu ? ” 

“ Sir,’* sez I, drawin myself up & puttin on a de- 
fiant air, “ I’m a Amerycan sitterzen. My name is 
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Ward. I’m a husband and the father of twins, 
which I’m happy to state thay look like me. By 
perfeshun I’m a exhibiter of wax works & sich.” 

“ Good God ! ” yelled the Kurnal, “ the idee of a 
exliibiter of wax figgers goin into the presents of 
Royalty! The British Lion may well roar with 
raj e at the thawt ! ” 

Sez I, “Speakin of the British Lion, Kurnal, I’d 
like to make a bargin with you fur that beast fur a 
few weeks to add to my Show.” I didn’t meen 
nothin by this. I was only gettin orf a goak, but 
you orter hev seen the Old Kurnal jump up & 
howl. He actooally fomed at the mowth. 

“ This can’ be real,” he showtid. “ No, no. It’s 
a horrid dream. Sir, you air not a human bein — you 
hav no existents — yure a Myth ! ” 

“Wall,” sez I, “old hoss, yule find me a ruther 
onkomfortable Myth ef you punch my inards in that 
way agin.” I began to git a little riled, fur when 
he called me a Myth he puncht me putty hard. 
The Kurnal now commenst showtin fur the Seventy 
Onesters. I at fust thawt I’d stay & becum a Marter 
to British Outraje, as sich a course mite git my 
name up & be a good advertisement fur my Show, 
but it occurred to me that ef enny of the Seventy 
Onesters shood happen to insert a barronet into my 
stummick it mite he onplesnnt, & I was on the pint 
of runnin orf when the Prince hisself kum up & 
axed me what the matter was. Sez I, “ Albert Edard, 
is that you ? ” & he smilt & sed it was. Sez I, 
“ Albert Edard, hears my keerd. I cum to pay my 
respecks to the futer King of Ingland. The Kurnal 
of the Seventy Onesters hear is rulher smawl per- 
taters, but of course you ain’t to blame fur that. 
He puts on as many airs as tho be was the Bully 
Boy with the glass eye.” 

“ Never mind,” sez Albert Edard, “ I’m r glad to 
see you. Mister Ward, at all events,” & he tuk my 
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hand so plesunt like & larfed so sweet that I fell 
in love with him to onct. He handid me a segar & 
we sot down on the Pizarro & commenst sinokin rite 
cheerful. “ Wall,” sez I, “ Albert Edard, how’s the 
old folks ? ” 

“ Her Majesty & the Prince are well,” he sed. 

“Duz the old man take his Lager beer reglar ? ” 1 
inquired. 

The Prince larfed & intermatid that the old man 
didn’t let many kegs of that bevridge spile in the 
sellar in the coarse of a year, vfe sot & tawked 
there sum time abowt matters & things, & bimeby I 
axed ‘him how he liked bein Prince as fur as he’d 
got. 

“To speak plain, Mister Ward,” he sed, “I don’t 
much like it. I’m sick of all this bowin & scrapin & 
crawlin & hurrain over a boy like me. I would 
rather go through the country quietly & enjoy my- 
self in my own way, with the other boys, & not be 
made a Show of to be gaped at by everybody. When 
the people cheer me I feel pleesed, fur I know they 
meen it; but if these one-horse offishuls cood know 
how I see threw all their moves & understan exacxly 
what they air after, & knowd how I larft at ’em in 
private, thayd stop kissin my hands & fawnin over 
me as thay now do. But you know, Mr. Ward, I 
can’t help bein a Prince, & I must do all I kin to 
fit myself fur the persishun I must sumtime 
ockepy.” 

“That’s troo,” sez I; “sickness and the doctors 
will carry the Queen orf one of these dase, sure’s 
yer born.” 

The time hevin arose fur me to take my departer 
I rose up & sed: “Albert Edard, I must go, but 
previs to doin so I will obsarve that you soot me. 
Yure a good feller, Albert Edard, & tho I’m $gin 
Princes as a gineral thing, I must say I like the cut 
of your Gib. When you git to be ICing try and be 
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as gOod a man as yure muther has bin! Be just & 
be Jenerus, espeshully to showmen, who hav allers 
bin aboozed sins the dase of Noah, who was the fust 
man to go into the Menagery bizniss, & ef the daily 
papers of his time air to be beleeved Noah’s colleck- 
shun if livin wild beests beet ennything ever seen 
sins, tho I make bold to dowt ef his snaiks was ahead 
of mine. Albert Edard, adoo ! ” I tuk his hand 
which he shook warmly, & givin him a perpetooal 
free pars to my show, & also parses to take hum for 
the Queen & old Albert, I put on my hat and walkt 
away. 

“Mrs. Ward,” I solilerquized, as I walkt along,” 
“Mrs. Ward, ef you could see your husband now, 
just as he prowdly emerjis from the presunts of the 
futur King of Ingland, you’d be sorry you called 
him a Beest jest becaw T s he cum home tired 1 nite 
and wantid to go to bed without takin orf his boots. 
You’d be sorry for try in to deprive yure husband of 
the priceliss Boon of liberty, Betsy Jane !” 

Jest then I met a long perseshun of men with 
gownds onto ’em. The leader was on horseback, & 
ridin up to me he sed, “ Air you Orange ? ” 

Sez I, “ Which ? ” 

“ Air you a Orangeman ? ” he repeated, sternly. 

“ I used to peddle lemins,” sed I, “ but I never 
delt in oranges. They are apt to spile on yure 
hands. What particler Loonatic Asylum hev you 
& yure frends escaped frum, ef I may be so bold ? ” 
Just then a suddent thawt struck me & I sed, “Oh 
yure the fellers who air worrin the Prince so & givin 
the Juke of Nooeastle cold sweats at nite, by yure 
infernal catawalins, air you? Wall, take the advice 
of a Amerykin sitterzen, take orf them gownds, & 
don’t try to get up a religious fite, which is 40 
times wuss nor a prize fite, over Albert Edard, who 
wants to receive you all on a ekal footin, not keerin 
a tinker’s cuss what meetin house you sleep in Sun- 
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days. Go home & mind yure bisness & not make 
noosenses of yourselves.” With which observashuns 
I left ’em. 

I shall leeve British sile 4thwith. 


INTERVIEW WITH PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN 

I HAV no politics. Not a one. I’m not in the 
bisness. If I was I spose I should holler ver- 
siffrusiy in the streets at nite and go home to Betsy 
Jane smellin of coal ile and gin, in the mornin. I 
should go to the Poles arly. I should stay there 
all day. I should see to it that my nabers was thar. 
1 should git carriges to take the kripples, the in- 
firm and the indignant thar. I should be on guard 
agin frauds and sich. I should be on the look out 
for the infamus lise of the enemy, got up jest be4 
elecshun for perlitical effeck. When all was over 
and my candydate was elected, I should move heving 
& eith — so to speak — until I got orfice, which if 1 
didn’t git a orfice I should turn round and abooze 
the Administration with all my mite and maine. 
But I’m not in the bizniss. Pm in a far more re- 
spectful bizniss nor what pollertics is. I wouldn’t 
give two cents to be a Congresser. The wuss insult 
I ever received was when sertin citizens of Baldins- 
ville axed me to run fur the Legislater. Sez I, “ My 
frends, dostest think I’d stoop to that there ? ” 
They turned as white as a sheet. I spoke in my 
most or fullest tones & they knowed I wasn’t to be 
trifled with. They slunked out of site to onct. 

There4, havin no politics, I made bold to visit 
Old Abe at his humstid in Springfield. I found the 
old feller in his parler, surrounded by a perfeck 
swarm pf orfice-seekers. Knowin he had been 
capting of a flat boat on the roarin Mississippy I 
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thought I’d address him in sailor lingo, so sez I, “ Old 
Abe, ahoy! Let out yer main-suls, reef hum the 
forecastle & throw yer jib-poop over-board! Shiver 
my timbers, my harty !” [N. B. This is ginuine 

mariner langwidge. I know, becawz I’ve seen sailor 
plays acted out by them New York theater fellers.] 
Old Abe lookt up quite cross & sez, “ Send in yer 
petition by & by. I can’t possibly look at it now. 
Indeed, I can’t. It’s onpossible, sir !” 

“ Mr. Linkin, who do you spect I air ? ” sed I. 

“ A orfice-seeker, to be sure,” sed he. 

“Wall, sir,” sed I, “you’s never more mistaken in 
your life. Youh ain’t gut a orfiss I’d take under 
no circumstances. I’m A. Ward. Wax figgers is 
my perfeshun. I’m the father of Twins, and they 
look like me — both of them. I cum to pay a friendly 
visit to the President eleck of the United States. If 
so be you wants to see me, say so, if not, say so & 
I’m orf like a jug handle.” 

Mr. Ward, sit down. I am glad to see you, Sir.” 

'* Repose in Abraham’s Buzzum ! ” sed one of the 
orfice seekers, his idee bein to git orf a goak at my 
expense. 

“Wall,” sez I, “ef all you fellers repose in that 
there Buzzum thar’ll be mity poor nussin for sum of 
you !” whereupon Old Abe buttoned his weskit 
clear up and blusht like a maidin of sweet 16 . Jest 
at this pint of the conversation another swarm of 
orfice-seekers arrove & cum pilin into the parler. 
Sum wanted post orhees, sum wanted collectorships, 
sum wantid furrin missions, and all wanted sumthin. 
I thought Old Abe would go crazy. He hadn’t more 
than had time to shake hands with ’em, before an- 
other tremenjis crowd cum porein onto his premises. 
His house and dooryard was now perfeckly over- 
flowed with orfice seekers, all clameruss for a imrne- 
jit interview with Old Abe. One man from Ohio, 
who had about seven inches of corn whisky into him, 
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mistook me for Old Abe and addrest me as “The 
Pra-hayrie Flower of the West ! ” Thinks I you 
want a offis putty bad. Another man with a gold- 
heded cane and a red nose told Old Abe he was “a 
seckind Washington & the Pride of the Boundliss 
West.” 

Sez I, “ Square, you wouldn’t take a small post- 
offis if you could git it, would you ? ” 

Sez he, “A patrit is abuv them things, sir !” 

“There’s a putty big crop of patrits this season, 
ain’t there, Squire ? ” sez I, when another crowd of 
offiss seekers pored in. The house, dooryard, 
barngs, woodshed was now all full, and when an- 
other crowd cum I told ’em not to go away for want 
of room as the hog-pen was still empty. One patrit 
from a small town in Michygan went up on top the 
house, got into the chimney and slid into the parler 
where Old Abe was endeverin to keep the hungry 
pack of orfice-seekers from chawin him up alive 
without benefit of clergy. The minit he reached the 
fireplace he jumpt up, brusht the soot out of his 
eyes, and yelled: “Don’t make env pintment at the 
Spunkviile postoffiss till you’ve read my papers. All 
the respectful men in our town is signers to that 
there dockyment ! ” 

“ Good God ! ” cried Old Abe, “ they cum upon me 
from the sldze — down the chimneys, and from the 
bowels of the yerth ! ” He hadn’t more’n got them 
words out of his delikit mouth before two fat offiss- 
seekers from Winconsin, in endeverin to crawl 
atween his legs for the purpose of appiyin for the 
tollgateship at Milwawky, upsot the President eleck, 

& he would hev gone sprawlin into the fireplace if 
I hadn’t caught him in these arms. But I hadn’t 
more’n stood him up strate before another man 
cum crashing down the chimney, his head strikin me 
viliently *again the inards and prostratin my volup- 
tuous form onto the floor. “ Mr. Linkin,” shoutid 
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the infatooated being, “ my papers is signed by y 
clergyman in our town, and likewise the sicool- 
master ! ” 

Sez I, “You egrejis ass,” gittin up & brushin the 
dust from my eyes, “ I’ll sign your papers with this 
bunch of bones, if you don’t be a little more keerful 
how you make my bread basket a depot in the futur. 
How do you like that air perfumery?” sez I, shav- 
ing my fist under his nose. “Them’s the kind of 
papers I’ll giv you ! Them's the papers you want ! ” 

“ But I workt hard for the ticket ; I toiled night 
and day ! The patrit should be rewarded ! ” 

“ Virtoo,” sed I, holdin’ the infatooated man by the 
coat-collar, “ virtoo, sir, is its own reward. Look 
at me ! ” He did look at me, and qualed be4 my 
gase. 4 The fact is,” I continued, lookin’ round on 
the hungry crowd, “ there is scarcely a offis for 
every ile lamp carrid round durin’ this campane. I 
wish thare was. I wish thare was furrin missions to 
be filled on varis lonely Islands where eprydemics 
rage incessantly, and if I was in Old Abe’s place I’d 
send every mother’s son of you to them. What air 
you here for?” I continnered, warmin up considera- 
ble, “ can’t you giv Abe a minit’s peace? Don’t you 
see he’s won-id most to death? Go home, you mis- 
erable men, go home & till the sile! Go to peddlin 
tinware — go to choppin wood — go to bilin sope — stuff 
sassengers — black boots — git a clerkship on sum 
respectable manure cart — go round as original Swiss 
Bell Ringers — becum 4 origenal and only’ Campbell 
Minstrels — go to lecturin at 50 dollars a nifce — imbark 
in the peanut bizniss — write for the Ledger — saw off 
your legs and go round givin concerts, with tuchin 
appeals to a charitable public, printed on your hand- 
bills — anything for a honest living, but don’t come 
round here drivin Old Abe crazy by your outrajis 
cuttings up! Go home. Stand not upon the order 
of your goin’, but go to onct! Ef in five minits 
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from this time,” sea I, pullin’ out my new sixteen 
dollar huntin cased watch and brandishin’ it before 
their eyes, “ Ef in five minits from this time a single 
sole of you remains on these here premises. I’ll go 
out to my cage near by, and let my Boy Constructor 
loose ! & ef he gits amung you, you’ll think old Sol- 
ferino has cum again and no mistake ! ” You ought 
to hev seen them scamper, Mr. Fair. , They run of 
as tho Satun hisself was arter them with a red hot 
ten pronged pitchfork. In five minits the premises 
was clear. 

“How kin I ever repay you, Mr. Ward, for your 
kindness ? ” sed Old Abe, advancin and shakin me 
warmly by the band. “ How kin I ever repay you, 
sir ? ” 

“ By givin the whole country a good, sound admin- 
istration. By poerin’ ile upon the troubled waturs. 
North and South. By pursooin’ a patriotic, firm, and 
just course, and then if any State wants to secede, 
let ’em Sesesh !” 

“Hoy ’bout my Cabinit, Mister Ward ?” sed Abe. 

“ Fill it up with Showmen, sir ! Showmen, is de- 
void of politics. They hain’t got any principles. 
They know how to cater for the public. They 
know what the public wants. North & South. Show- 
men, sir, is honest men. Ef you doubt their literary 
ability, look at their posters, and see small bills! 
Ef you want a Cabinit as is a Cabinit fill it up with 
showmen, but don’t call on me. The moral wax 
fxgger perfeshun musn’t be permitted to go down 
while there’s a drop of blood in these veins! A. 
Linkin, I wish you well! Ef Powers or Walcutt 
wus to pick out a model for a beautiful man, I 
scarcely think they’d sculp you; but ef you do the 
fair thing by your country you'll make as putty a 
angel as an of us! A. Linkin, use the talents which 
Nature has put into you judishusly and firmly, and 
all will be well ! A. Linkin, adoo ! ” 
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He shook me cordyully by the hand — we ex- 
changed picters, so we could gaze upon each others’ 
liniments, when far away from one another — he at 
the helium of the ship of State, and I at the helium 
of the show bizniss — admittance only 15 cents. 


AGRICULTURE 

The Barclay County Agricultural Society having 
seriously invited the author of this volume to ad- 
dress them on the occasion of their next annual 
Fair, he wrote the President of that Society as fol- 
lows; 

New York, June 12, 1865. 

Bear Sir; — 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 5th inst., in which you invite me to de- 
liver an address before your excellent agricultural 
society. 

I feel flattered, and think I will come. 

Perhaps, meanwhile, a brief history of my ex- 
perience as an agriculturist will be acceptable; and 
as that history no doubt contains suggestions of value 
to the entire agricultural community, I have con- 
cluded to write to you through the Press. 

I have been an honest old farmer for some four 
years. 

My farm is in the interior of Maine. Unfortu- 
nately my lands are eleven miles from the railroad. 
Eleven miles is quite a distance to haul immense 
quantities of wheat, corn, rye, and oats; but as I 
havVt any to haul, 1 do not, after all, suffer much 
on that account. 

My farm is more especially a grass farm. 

My neighbors told me so at first, and ?s an evi- 
dence that they were sincere in that opinion, they 
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turned their cows on to it the moment I went off 
“ lecturing.” 

These cows are now quite fat. I take pride in 
these cows, in fact, and am glad I own a grass farm. 

Two years ago I tried sheep-raising. 

I bought fifty lambs, and turned them loose on my 
broad and beautiful acres. 

It was pleasant on bright mornings to stroll leis- 
urely out on to the farm in my dressing-gown, with 
a cigar in my mouth, and watch those innocent little 
lambs as they danced gaily o’er the hillside. Watch- 
ing their saucy capers reminded me of caper sauce, 
and it occurred to me I should have some very fine 
eating when they grow up to be “muttons.” 

My gentle shepherd, Mr. Eli Perkins, said, “We 
must have some shepherd dogs.” 

I had no very precise idea as to what shepherd 
dogs were, but I assumed a rather profound look, 
and said: 

“We must, Eli. I spoke to you about this some 
time ago !” 

I wrote to my old friend, Mr. Dexter H. Follett, 
of Boston, for two shepherd dogs. Mr. F. is not an 
honest old farmer himself, but I thought, he knew 
about shepherd dogs. He kindly forsook far more 
important business to accommodate, and the dogs 
came forthwith. They were splendid creatures — 
snuff-colored, hazel-eyed, long-tailed, and shapely- 
jawed. 

We led them proudly to the fields. 

“Turn them in, Eli,” I said. 

Eli turned them in. 

They went in at once, and killed twenty of my 
best lambs in about four minutes and a half. 

My friend had made a trifling mistake in the 
breed of these dogs. 

These dogs were not partial to sheep. 

Eli Perkins was astonished, and observed: 
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et Waal ! did yon ever ? ” 

I certainly never had. 

There were pools of blood on the greensward, and 
fragments of wool and raw lamb chops lay round 
in confused heaps. 

The dogs would have been sent to Boston that 
night, had they not suddenly died that afternoon of 
a throat-distemper. It wasn't a swelling of the 
throat. It wasn't diphtheria. It was a violent open- 
ing of the throat, extending from ear to ear. 

Thus closed their life-stories. Thus ended their 
interesting tails. 

I failed as a raiser of lambs. As a sheep ist, I 
was not a success. 

Last summer Mr. Perkins said, “ I think we’d bet- 
ter cut some grass this season, sir.” 

We cut some grass. 

To me the new-mown hay is very sweet and nice. 
The brilliant George Arnold sings about it, in 
beautiful verse, down in Jersey every summer; so 
does the brilliant Aldrich, at Portsmouth, N. H. 
And yet I doubt if either of these men knows the 
price of a ton of hay to-day. But new-mown hay 
is a really fine thing. It is good for man and beast. 

We hired four honest farmers to assist us, and I 
led them gayly to the meadows. 

I was going to mow, myself. 

I saw the sturdy peasants go round once ere I 
dipped my flashing scythe into the tall green grass, 

“ Are you ready ? ” said E. Perkins. 

* I am here ! ” 

“ Then follow us.” 

I followed them. 

Followed them rather too closely, evidently, for a 
white-haired old man, who immediately followed Mr. 
Perkins, called upon us to halt. Then in a low firm 
voice he said to his son, who was just ahead of me, 
“John, change places with me. I hain’t got long to 
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live, anyhow. Yonder benyin’ ground will soon 
have these old bones, and it’s no matter whether Fm 
carried there with one leg off and ter’bie gashes in 
the other or not! But yon, John — you are young.” 
The old man changed places with his son. A smile 
of calm resignation lit up his wrinkled face, as he 
said, “ Now, sir, 1 am ready ! ” 

“ What mean you, old man ? ” I said. 

“I mean that if you continuer to bran’ishthat 
blade as you have been bran’isliin’ it, you’ll slash 

h out of some of us before we’re a hour older ! ” 

There was some reason mingled with this white- 
haired old peasant’s profanity. It was true that I 
had twice escaped mowing off his son’s legs, and his 
father was perhaps naturally alarmed. 

I went and sat down under a tree. “ I never 
know’d a literary man in my life,” I overheard the 
old man say, “that know’d anything.” 

Mr. Perkins was not as valuable to me this season 
as I had fancied he might be. Every afternoon he 
disappeared from the field regularly, and remained 
about some two hours. He said it was headache. 
He inherited it from his mother. His mother was 
often taken in that way, and suffered a great deal. 

At the end of the two hours Mr. Perkins would 
reappear with his head neatly done up in a large 
wet rag, and say he “ felt better.” 

One afternoon it so happened that I soon follower 
the invalid to the house, and as I neared the porch 
I heard a female voice energetically observe, “Yoi 
stop !” It was the voice of the hired girl, and she 
added, “I’ll holler for Mr. Brown !” 

“ Oh no, Nancy,” I heard the invalid E. Perkins 
soothingly say, “ Mr. Brown knows I love you. Mr. 
Brown approves of it ! ” 

This was pleasant for Mr. Brown! 

I peered cautiously through the kitchen-blinds, 
and, however unnatural it may appear, the lips of 
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Eli Perkins and my hired girl were very near to- 
gether. She said, “You shan't do so,” and he do- 
$oed . She also said she would get right up and go 
away, and as an evidence that she was thoroughly in 
earnest about it, she remained where she was. 

They are married now, and Mr. Perkins is troubled 
no more with the headache. 

This year we are planting corn. Mr. Perkins 
writes me that “ on accounts of no skare krows bein 
put up krows cum and digged fust crop up but soon 
got nother in. Old Bisbee who was fracle youd cut 
his sons leggs off Ses you bet go an stan up in feeld 
yrself with dressin gownd on & gesses krows will 
keep away. This made Boys in store larf. no More 
terday from “Yours respecful 

Eli Perkins,” 

“his letter.” 

My friend Mr. D. T. T. Moore, of the Rural Neio 
Yorker , thinks if I “ keep on” I will get in the Poor 
House in about two years. 

If you think the honest old farmers of Barclay 
County want me, I will come. Truly Yours, 

Charles F. Browne. 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning, an English poetess, 
born at Durham in 1806; died at Florence, Italy, in 
1861. She was the daughter of a clergyman named 
Barrett, and had an unusual education for a girl 
of her day, as she took up the classical studies 
usually pursued by university men. Her first poems 
appeared when she was but sixteen. In 1838 
the “ Seraphim and Other Poems ” was given to the 
public. In 1S46 she married Robert Browning. 
Among her noted works are “ The Rhyme of the 
Duchess May,” “The Romaunt of Margret,” and 
the great translation of “ Prometheus Bound ” 

A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 

W HAT was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river? 

Spreading ruin and scattering ban. 

Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat. 
And breaking the golden lilies alloat 
With the dragon-fly on the river? 

He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 

From the deep, cool bed of the river. 

The limpid water turbidly ran, 

And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 

And the dragon-fly had fled away. 

Ere he brought it out of the river. 

High on the shore sate the great god Pan, 

While turbidly flow'd the river, 

And hack'd and hew’d as a great god can 
With his hard, bleak steel at the patient reed. 

Till there was not a sign of a leaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river. 
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He cut it short, did the great god Pan 
(How tali it slood in the river!) 

Then drew the pith like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 

Then notch’d the poor, dry, empty thing 
In holes as he sate by the rher. 

“ This is the way,” laugh’d the great god Pan 
(Laugh’d while he sate by the river), 

“The only way since gods began 
To make sweet music, they could succeed.” 
Then dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed. 
He blew in power by the river. 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan, 

Piercing sweet by the river! 

Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 

The sun on the hill forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 

Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 

To laugh, as he sits by the river, 

Making a poet out of a man. 

The true gods sigh for the cost and the pain,— 
For the reed that grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds of the river. 


THE SLEEP 

“He giveth His beloved sleep. ’’—Psalm cxxvh. 2 

O F all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep. 

Now tell me if that any is 

For gift or grace surpassing this, — 

“ He giveth His beloved sleep ” ? 
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What would we give to our beloved? 

The hero’s heart to be unmoved. 

The poet’s star-tuned harp to sweep, 
The patriot’s voice to teach and rouse, 
The monarch’s crown to light the brows? 
“ He giveth Ills beloved sleep.” 


What do we give to our beloved? 

A little faith all undisproved, 

A little dust to overweep, 

And bitter memories to make 
The w r hole earth blasted for our sake. 
“ He giveth 11 is beloved sleep.” 


64 Sleep soft, beloved ! ” we sometimes say, 
But have no tune to charm away 

Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep. 
But never doleful dream again 
Shall break the happy slumber when 
“ He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


O earth, so full of dreary noises! 

0 men, with wailing in your voices! 

O delvbd gold, the wailers heap ! 

O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall! 
God strikes a silence through you all. 
And “giveth His beloved sleep.” 


His dews drop mutely on the hill, 

His cloud above it saileth still, 

Though on its slope men sow and reap* 
More softly than the dew is shed. 

Or cloud is floated overhead, 

“ He giveth His beloved sleep.” 
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Ay, men may wonder while they scan 
A living, thinking, feeling man. 
Confirm’d in such a rest to keep ; 

But angels say — and through the word 
I think their happy smile is heard— 
“He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


For me, my heart, that erst did go 
Most like a tired child at a show, 

That sees through tears the mummers leap. 
Would now its weary vision close, 

Would childlike on His love repose 
Who “giveth His beloved sleep!” 


And, friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 

And round my bier ye come to weep, 

Let one, most loving of you all, 

Say, “ Not a tear must o’er her fall, — 

He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


MY HEART AND I 
I 

E NOUGH ! we’re tired, my heart and L 
We sit beside the headstone thus, 
And wish that name were carved for us. 
The moss reprints more tenderly 
The hard types of the mason’s knife, 

As heaven’s sweet life renews earth’s life 
With which we’re tired, my heart and I. 
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II 

fou see we’re tired, my heart and I. 

We dealt with books, we trusted men? 

And in our own blood drenched the pen. 
As if such colors could not fly. 

We walked too straight for fortune’s end. 
We loved too true to keep a friend ; 

At last we’re tired, my heart and I. 

III 

How tired we feel, my heart and I ! 

We seem of no use in the world; 

Our fancies hang gray and uncured 
About men’s eyes indifferently ; 

Our voice which thrilled you so, will let 
You sleep; our teams are only wet : 

What do we hear, my heart and I. 

IV 

So tired, so tired, my heart and I ! 

It was not thus in that old time 
When Ralph sat with me neath the lime 
To watch the sunset from the sky. 

“ Dear love, you’re looking tired,” he said ; 
I, smiling at him, shook my head: 

Tis now we’re tired, my heart and I. 

V 

So tired, so tired, my heart and I ! 

Though now none takes me on his arm 
To fold me close and kiss me warm 
Till each quick breath end in a sigh 
Of happy languor. Now, alone, 

We lean upon this graveyard stone, 
Uncheered, unkissed, my heart and I. 
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Vi 

Tired out we are, my heart and I, 
Suppose the world brought diadems 
To tempt us, crusted with loose gems 
Of powers and pleasures ? Let it try. 

We scarcely care to look at even 
A pretty child, or God’s blue heaven. 

We feel so tired, my heart and I. 

VII 

Yet who complains ? My heart and I ? 

In this abundant earth no doubt 
Is little room for things worn out: 
Disdain them, break them, throw them by l 
And if before the days grew rough 
We once were loved, used, — well enough, 

I think, we’ve fared, my heart and I. 


THE PET-NAME 

I 

f HAVE a name, a little name, 
Uneadenced for the ear, 
Unhonored by ancestral claim, 
Unsanctified by prayer and psalm 
The solemn font anear. 

II 

It never did to pages wove 
For gay romance, belong. 

It never dedicate did move 
As “ Sacharissa,” unto love — 

“ Orinda,” unto song. 
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III 

Though I write books, it will be read 
Upon the leaves of none, 

And afterwards, when I am dead, 

Will ne’er be graved for sight or tread 
Across my funeral stone. 

IV 

This name, whoever chance to call, 
Perhaps your smile may win. 

Nay, do not smile ! mine eyelids fall 
Over mine eyes, and feel withal 
The sudden tears within. 

Y 

Is there a leaf that greenly grows 
Where summer meadows bloom 
But gathereth the winter snows. 

And changeth to the hue of those, 

If lasting till they come ? 

VI 

Is there a word, or jest, or game. 

But time encrusteth round 
With sad associate thoughts the same ? 
And so to me my very name 
Assumes a mournful sound. 

YII 

My brother gave that name to me 
When we were children twain; 

When names acquired baptismally 
Were hard to utter as to see 
That life had any pain. 
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VIII 

No shade was on us then, save one 
Of chestnuts from the hill — 

And through the word our laugh did run 
As part thereof. The mirth being done. 
He calls me by it still. 

IX 

Nay, do not smile ! I hear in it 
What none of you can hear ! 

The talk upon the willow seat. 

The bird and wind that did repeat 
Around, our human cheer. 


X 

I hear the birthday’s noisy bliss. 

My sister’s woodland glee, — 

My father’s praise, I did not miss. 

When stooping down he cared to kiss 
The poet at his knees; — 

XI 

And voices, which to name me, aye 
Their tenderest tones were keeping !— 

To some I never more can say 
An answer, till God wipes away 
In heaven those drops of weeping. 

XII 

My name to me a sadness wears; 

No murmurs across my mind; 

Now God be thanked for these thick tears. 
Which show, of those departed years^ 
Sweet memories left behind ! 
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XIII 

Now God be thanked for years enwr ought 
With love which softens yet ! 

Now God be thanked for every thought 
Which is so tender it has caught 
Earth’s guerdon of regret ! 

XIV 

Earth saddens, never shall remove. 
Affections purely given; 

And e’en that mortal grief shall prove 
The immortality of love, 

And brighten it with Heaven. 


A FALSE STEP 

I 

S WEET, thou hast trod on a heart. 

Pass ! there’s a world full of men; 
And women as fair as thou art 
Must do such things now and then. 


II 

Thou only hast stepped unaware, — 
Malice, not one can impute; 

And why should a heart have been there 
In the way of a fair woman’s foot ? 

III 

It was not a stone that could trip, 

Nor was it a thorn that could rend: 
Put, up thy proud underlip ! 

’Twas merely the heart of a friend. 
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IV 

And yet peradventure one day 
Thou, sitting alone at the glass, 
Remarking the bloom gone away, 

Where the smile in its dimplement was, 

V 

And seeking around thee in vain 
From hundreds who flattered before. 
Such a word as, “Oh, not in the main 
Do I hold thee less precious, but more V' 
Thou’lt sigh, very like, on thy part, 

“Of all I have known or can know. 

I wish I had only that Heart 
I trod upon ages ago ! ” 
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Robert Browning, English poet, born near Lon- 
don in 1819; died at Venice, 1889. In 1846 he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Barrett, and went with his wife to 
Italy. A large number of his poems were written 
for the stage, and while not successful as plays, have 
been greatly appreciated by the literary public,, 
Among his best works may be mentioned “ The Ring 
and the Book,” “ Men and Women ” and 44 Dramatic 
Idylls.” 

THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN 

H AMELIN Town’s in Brunswick, 

By famous Hanover city; 

The river Weser, deep and wide, 

Washes its wall on the southern side; 

A pleasanter spot you never spied; 

But, when begins my ditty, 

Almost five hundred years ago, 

To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin was a pity. 

Rats! 

They fought the dogs, ana kill’d the cats. 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 

And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And lick’d the soup from the cook’s own ladles^ 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats. 

Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats. 

And even spoiPd the women’s chats. 

By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 
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At last the people in a body 
To the Town Hall came flocking: 

“’Tis clear,” cried they, “our Mayor’s a noddy; 

And as for our Corporation — shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts that can’t or won’t determine 
What’s best to rid us of our vermin! 

You hope, because you’re old and obese, 

To find in the furry civic robe ease? 

Rouse up, sirs ! Give your brains a raciang 
To find the remedy we’re lacking, 

Or, sure as fate, we’ll send you packing!” 

At this the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 

An hour they sate in counsel, 

At length the Mayor broke silence: 

“For a guilder I’d my ermine gown sell; 

I wish I were a mile hence! 

It’s easy to bid one rack one’s brain 
I’m sure my poor head aches again, 

I’ve scratch’d it so, and all in vain. 

Oh, for a trap, a trap, a trap ! ” 

J ust as he said this, what should hap 
At the chamber-door but a gentle tap? 

“Bless us!” cried the Mayor, “what’s that?” 
(With the Corporation as he sat. 

Looking little though wondrous fat; 

Nor brighter was his eye, nor moister 
Than a too long-open’d oyster, 

Save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous 
For a plate of turtle, green and glutinous) 
“Only a scraping of shoes on the mat? 

Anythvag like the sound of a rat 
Makes my heart go pit-a-pat ! ” 

“ Come in ! ” — the Mayor cried, looking bigger « 
And i» did come the strangest figure ! 
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His queer long coat from heel to head 
Was half of yellow and half of red 5 
And he himself was tall and thin. 

With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin. 

And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin. 

No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin, 

But lips where smiles went out and in — 

There was no guessing his kith and kin! 

And nobody could enough admire 
The tall man and his quaint attire: 

Quoth one: “It’s as my great-grandsire. 

Starting up at the Trump of Doom’s tone, 

Had walk’d this way from his painted tombstone ! % 
He advanced to the council-table: 

And, “ Please your honors,” said he, “ I’m able. 

By means of a secret charm, to draw 
All creatures living beneath the sun. 

That creep, or swim, or fly, or run. 

After me so as you never saw l 
And I chiefly use my charm 
On creatures that do people harm, 

The mole, and toad, and mewt, and viper; 

And people call me the Pied Piper.” 

(And here they noticed round his neck 
A scarf of red and yellow stripe, 

To match with his coat of the selfsame check; 

And at the scarf’s end hung a pipe; 

And his fingers, they noticed, were ever straying 
As if impatient to be playing 
Upon this pipe, as low it dangled 
Over his vesture, so old-fangled.) 

“Yet,” said he, “poor piper as I am, 

In Tartary I freed the Cham, 

Last June, from his huge swarm of gnats; 

I eased in Asia the Nizam * w < ' 

Of a monstrous brood of vampire bats; 

And, as for what your brain bewilders — 

If I can rid your town of rats, V 
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Will you give me a thousand guilders?” 

‘‘One? fifty thousand!” was the exclamation 
Of the astonish’d Mayor and Corporation. 

Into the street the piper stept, 

Smiling first a little smile, 

As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while; 

Then, like a musical adept. 

To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 

And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 
Like a candle-fiame where salt is sprinkled ; 

And ere three shrill notes the pipe utter’d. 

You heard as if an army mutter’d; 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 

And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats. 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 

Cocking tails and pricking whiskers. 

Families by tens and dozens, 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 

Follow’d the piper for their lives. 

From street to street he piped advancing. 

And step for step they follow’d dancing. 

Until they came to the river Weser, 

Wherein all plung’d, and perish’d. 

Save one who, stout as Julius Caesar, 

Swam across and lived to carry 
(As the manuscript he cherish’d) 

To Rat-land home his commentary, 

Which was, “ At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 
I heard a sound as of scraping tripe. 

And putting apples, wondrous ripe. 

Into a cider press’s gripe: 

And a moving away of pickle-tub boards, 
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And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards. 

And a drawing the corks of train-oil flasks. 

And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks; 

And it seemed as if a voice 

(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 

Is breathed) call’d out, O rats, rejoice! 

The world is grown to one vast drysaltery ! 

So munch on, crunch on, take your luncheon* 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon! 

And just as a bulky sugar-puncheon, 

All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
Glorious scarce an inch before me, 

Just as methought it said. Come, bore me! 

I found the Weser rolling o’er me.” 

You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rock’d the steeple; 

“ Go,” cried the Mayor, “ and get long poles ! 

Poke out the nests and block up the holes ! 

Consult with carpenters and builders. 

And leave in our town not even a trace 
Of the rats ! ” when suddenly up the face 
Of the piper perk’d in the market-place. 

With a, “First, if you please, my thousand guild- 
ers!” 

A thousand guilders! The Mayor look’d blue; 

So did the Corporation too. 

For council dinners made rare havoc 
With Claret, Moselle, Yin-de-Grave, Hock; 

And half the money would replenish 
Their cellar’s biggest butt with Rhenish. 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 
With a gypsy coat of red and yellow ! 

“ Beside,” quoth the Mayor, with a knowing wink, 
“Our business was done at the river’s brink; 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 

And what’s dead can’t come to life, I think. 

So, friends, we’re not the folks to shrink 
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From the duty of giving you something for drink, 
And a matter of money to put in your poke; 

But, as for the guilders, what we spoke 
Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 
Beside, our losses have made us thrifty; 

A thousand guilders! Come, take fifty!’ 5 

The piper’s face fell and he cried, 

“No trilling! I can’t wait! beside, 

I’ve promised to visit by dinner-time 

Bagdat, and accept the prime 

Of the Head Cooks’ pottage, all he’s rich in. 

For having left, in the Caliph’s kitchen, 

Of a nest of scorpions no survivor — 

With him I proved no bargain-driver. 

With you, don’t think I’ll bat a stiver ! 

And folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe to another fashion.” 

“ How? ” cried the Mayor, “ d’ye think I’ll brook 
Being worse treated than a Cook? 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald? 

You threaten us, fellow? Do your worst. 

Blow your pipe there till you burst ! ” 

Once more he stept into the street; 

And to his lips again 

Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane; 

And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician’s cunning 
Never gave the enraptured air) 

There was a rustling, that seem’d like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling, 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping, and little tongues chattering, 
And* like fowls in a farmyard when barley is scat- 
tering. 
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Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls. 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls. 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
The wonderful music with shouting and laughter*. 

The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 
As if they were changed into blocks of wood. 
Unable to move a step, or cry 
To the children merrily skipping by — 

And could only follow with the eye 
That joyous crowd at the Piper’s back. 

But how the Mayor was on the rack, 

And the wretched Council’s bosoms beat. 

As the Piper turn’d from the High Street 
To where the Weser roll’d its waters 
Eight in the way of their sons and daughters ! 
However, he turned from south to west, 

And to Koppelberg Hill his steps address’d, 

And after him the children press’d; 

Great was the joy in every breast. 

“ He never can cross that mighty top ! 

He’s forced to let the piping drop, 

And we shall see our children stop ! ” 

When, lo, as they reach’d the mountain side, 

A wondrous portal open’d wide, 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollow’d; 

And the Piper advanced and the children follow’d, 
And when all were in to the very last, 

The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 

Did I say all? No! one was lame. 

And could not dance the whole of the way, 

And in after years, if you would blame 
His sadness, he was used to say, 

“ It’s dull in our town since my playmates left ! 

I can’t forget that I’m bereft 
Of all the pleasant sights they see, 
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Which the Piper also promised me, 

For he led us, he said, to a joyous land. 
Joining the town and just at hand, 

Where waters gush’d and fruit trees grew, 

And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 

And everything was strange and new; 

The sparrows were orighter than peacocks here, 
And their dogs outran our fallow deer. 

And honey-bees had lost their stings, 

And horses were bom with eagles’ wings; 

And just as X became assured 
My lame foot would be speedily cured. 

The music stopp’d, and I stood still, 

And found myself outside the Hill, 

Left alone against my will, 

To go now limping as before, 

And never hear of that country more ! ” 

Alas, alas for Hamelin ! 

There came into many a burgher’s pate 
A text which says that Heaven’s Gate 
Opes to the rich at as easy rate 
As the needle’s eye takes a camel in ! 

The Mayor sent east, west, north, and south 
To offer the Piper by word of mouth* 

Wherever it was men’s lot to find him, 

Silver and gold to his heart’s content. 

If he’d only return the way he went, 

And bring the children behind him. 

But when they saw ’twas a lost endeavor, 

And Piper and dancers were gone for ever-, 
They made a decree that lawyers never 
Should think their records dated duly 
If, after the day of the month and year, 

These words did not as well appear: 
a And so long after what happen’d here 
On the twenty-second of July, 
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Thirteen hundred and Seventy-six;” 

And the better in memory to fix 
The place of the children’s last retreat. 

They called it the Pied Piper’s Street, 

Where any one playing on pipe or tabor 
Was sure for the future to lose his labor. 

Nor suffer’d they hostelry or tavern 
To shock with mirth a street so solemn, 

But opposite the place of the cavern 
They wrote the story on a column. 

And on the great church-window painted 
The same, to make the world acquainted 
How their children were stolen away. 

And there it stands to this very day. 

And I must not omit to say 

That in Transylvania there’s a tribe 

Of alien people that ascribe 

The outlandish ways and dress 

On which their neighbors lay such stress, 

To their fathers and mothers having risen 
Out of some subterranean prison. 

Into which they were trepann’d 

Long time ago in a mighty band 

Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land, 

But how or why, they don’t understand. 

So, Willy, let you and me be wipers 
Of scores out with all men — especially pipers ; 

And, whether they pipe us free, from rats or from 
mice. 

If we’ve promised them aught, let us keep our 
promise. 
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11 HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD 
NEWS FROM GHENT TO AIX ” 

I 

f SPRANG to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all 
three ; 

Good speed ! ” cried the watch, as the gate-bolts 
undrew ; 

“ Speed ! ” echoed the wall to us galloping through; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 

II 

Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our 
place; 

I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

Ill 

’T was moonset at starting; but while we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear; 
At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; 

At Diiffeld, ’t was morning as plain as could be; 
And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half- 
chime. 

So, Joris broke silence 'with, “Yet there is time!” 
IV 

At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one* 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past, 

And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 
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With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray: 

Y 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent 
back 

For my voice, and the other pricked out on his 
track ; 

And one eye’s black intelligence, — ever that glance 
O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and 
anon 

His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

VI 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris “Stay 
spur ! 

“Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her, 
“Well remember at Aix” — for one heard the quick 
wheeze 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering 
knees, 

And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

VII 

So, we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 
The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 
’Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like 
chaff; 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white. 
And “ Gallop,” gasped Joris, “ for Aix is in sight! 

VIII 

“How they’ll greet us!” — and all in a moment his 
roan 

Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 
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And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her 
fate, 

With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eve-sockets’ rim. 

IX 

Then I cast loose my buff coat, each holster let fall, 
Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 
Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without 
peer; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad 
or good. 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 

X 

And all I remember is, friends flocking round 
As I sat with his head ’twixt my knees on the 
ground; 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of 
wine, 

Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due who brought good news 
from Ghent* 


EVELYN HOPE 

I 

B EAUTIFUL Evelyn Hope is dead! 

Sit and watch by her side an hour. 

That is her book-shelf, this her bed; 

She plucked that piece of geranium-flower, 
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Beginning to die, too, in the glass; 

Little has yet been changed, I think: 

The shutters are shut, no light may pass 
Save two long rays thro 5 the hinge’s chink 


II 

Sixteen years old when she died! 

Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name; 
It was not her time to love; beside. 

Her life had many a hope and aim. 

Duties enough and little cares, 

And now was quiet, now astir, 

Till God’s hand beckoned unawares, — 

And the sweet white brow is all of her. 


Ill 

Is it too late, then, Evelyn Hope? 

What, your soul was pure and true. 

The good stars met in your horoscope. 

Made you of spirit, fire and dew — 

And, just because I was thrice as old 
And our paths in the world diverged so wide f 
Each was nought to each, must I be told? 

We were fellow mortals, nought beside? 


IV 

No, indeed ! for God above 
Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 

And creates the love to reward the love: 

I claim you still, for my own love’s sake! 
Delay it may be for more lives yet. 

Through worlds I shall traverse, not a fews 
Much is to learn, much to forget 
Ere the time to come for taking you. 
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y 

But the time will come, at last it will, 

When, Evelyn Hope, what meant (I shall say) 
In the lower earth, in the years long still, 

That body and soul so pure and gay? 

Why your hair was amber, I shall divine. 

And your mouth of your own geranium’s red— 
And what you would do with me, in fine. 

In the new life come in the old one’s stead. 


VI 

I have lived (I shall say) so much since then* 
Given up myself so many times, 

Gained me the gains of various men, 
Ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes; 

Yet one thing, one, in my soul’s full scope. 
Either I missed or itself missed me: 

And I want and find you, Evelyn Hope! 
What is the issue? let us see! 


VII 

I loved you, Evelyn, all the while! 

My heart seemed full as it could hold; 

There was place and to spare for the frank young 
smile. 

And the red young mouth, and the hair’s young 
gold. 

So hush, — I will give you this leaf to keep: 

See, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand! 

There, that is our secret: go to sleep! 

You will wake* and remember, and understand. 
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born at Cummington, Mass., 1794; died in New* 
York, 1878. When only nine he wrote his first 
poems. The Embargo Act stirred the country in 
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tion. In 1825 he became an editor of a magazine in 
New York and his life from that time was devoted 
entirely to literary work on magazines and news- 
papers. For many years he was editor and proprie- 
tor of the New York Evening Post. 

TO A WATERFOWL 

Whither, mid’st falling dew, 
iVTiile glow the heavens with the last steps of day* 
Far through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 

Vainly the fowler’s eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong. 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky. 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side? 

There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 

The desert and illimitable air — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 
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All day thy wings have fanned, 

At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere* 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 

Soon shall thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou ’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright. 


THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS 

T HE melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 
year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sear. 

Heaped in the hollows of the groves, the withered 
leaves lie dead ; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit’s 
tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from their 
shrubs the jay, 

And. from the wood-top calls the crow through all 
the gloomy day. 
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Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that 
lately sprang and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs — a beauteous sister- 
hood? 

Alas ! they are all in their graves : the gentle race of 
flowers 

Are lying in their beds, with the fair and good of 
ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie; but the cold 
November rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones 
again. 

The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long 
ago; 

And the brier-rose and the orchids died amid the 
summer glow: 

But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the 
wood. 

And the yellow sun-flower by the brook in autumn 
beauty stood. 

Till fell the frost from the clear, cold heaven, as 
falls the plague on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone from up- 
land, glade, and glen. 

And now, when comes the calm, mild day — as still 
such days will come — 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter 
home, 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though 
all the trees are still. 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the 
rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers whose fra- 
grance late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the 
stream no more. 
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And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty 
died, 

The fair, meek blossom that grew up and faded 
by my side : — 

In the cold, moist earth we laid her, when the 
forest cast the leaf; 

And we wept that one so lovely should have a life 
so brief. — 

Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young 
friend of ours 

So gentle and so beautiful — should perish with the 
flowers. 


THANATOPSIS 

T O him who, in the love of Nature, holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language: for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart — 

Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings, while from all around — 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air — 
Comes a still voice: — Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears. 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again; 
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And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix forever with the elements; 

To be a brother to the insensible rock, 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 

Yet not to thy eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, — nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world — with kings. 
The powerful of the earth — the wise, the good, 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

AH in one mighty sepulchre. The hills, 
Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun; the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 

The venerable woods; rivers, that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks, 

That make the meadows green; and, poured round 
all. 

Old ocean’s* gray and melancholy waste, — 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man I The golden sun, 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, pierce the Barca n wilderness, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashin gs — yet the dead are there ! 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep — the dead reign there alone l — 
So shalt thou rest; and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure ? All that breathe 
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Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone; the solemn brood of care 
Plod on; and each one, as before, will chase 
His favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 
The speechless babe, and the gray-headed man,— 
Shall, one by one, be gathered to thy side, 

By those who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 

Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night. 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams! 
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Edward George Earle Bulwer, novelist and dra- 
matist, born at Hay don Hall in 1803; died at 
Torquay in 1873. At Cambridge University he won 
the chancellor’s medal, and graduated in 1825. Af- 
ter his mother’s death he added her name of Lytton 
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the Barons,” “ The Lady of Lyons ” “ Harold ” ana 
“The Last Days of Pompeii.” 

THE ARENA 

(From “ The Last Days of Pompeii M ) 

T HE procession of Arbaces moved along* slowly, 
and with much solemnity, till now, arriving at 
the place where it was necessary for such as came in 
litters or chariots to alight, Arbaces descended 
from his vehicle, and proceeded to the entrance by 
which the more distinguished spectators were 
admitted. His slaves, mingling with the humbler 
crowd, were stationed by officers who received their 
tickets (not much unlike our modern Opera ones), 
in places in the popularia (the seats apportioned to 
the vulgar). And now, from the spot where 
Arbaces sat, his eyes scanned the mighty and im- 
patient crowd that filled the stupendous theater. 

On the upper tier (but apart from the male spec- 
tators) sat the women, their gay dresses resembling 
some gaudy flower-bed; it is needless to add that 
they were the most talkative part of the assembly; 
and many were the looks directed up to them, 
especially from the benches appropriated to the 
young and the unmarried men. On the lower seats 
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round the arena sat the more high-born and 
wealthy visitors — the magistrates and those of sena- 
torial or equestrian dignity: the passages which, by 
corridors at the right and left, gave access to these 
seats, at either end of the oval arena, were also the 
entrances for the combatants. Strong palings at 
these passages prevented any unwelcome eccen- 
tricity in the movements of the beasts, and confined 
them to their appointed prey. Around the parapet 
which was raised above the arena, and from which 
the seats gradually rose, were gladiatorial inscrip- 
tions, and paintings wrought in fresco, typical of 
the entertainments for which the place was de- 
signed. Throughout the whole building wound in- 
visible pipes, from which, as the day advanced, 
cooling and fragrant showers were to be sprinkled 
over the spectators. The officers of the amphi- 
theater were still employed in the task of fixing the 
vast awning (or velaria) which covered the whole, 
and which luxurious invention the Campanians 
arrogated to themselves: it was woven of the 
whitest Apulian wool, and variegated with broad 
stripes of crimson. Owing either to some inex- 
perience on the part of the workmen, or to some 
defect in the machinery, the awning, however, was 
not arranged that day so happily as usual; indeed, 
from the immense space of the circumference, the 
task was always one of great difficulty and art— so 
much so, that it could seldom be adventured in 
rough or windy weather. But the present day was 
so remarkably still that there seemed to the spec- 
tators no excuse for the awkwardness of the artifi- 
cers; and when a large gap in the back of the awn- 
ing was still visible, from the obstinate refusal of 
one part of the velaria to ally itself with the rest, 
the murmurs of discontent were loud and general. 

The aedile Pans a, at whose expense the exhibition 
was given, looked particularly annoyed at the de- 
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feet, and vowed bitter vengeance on the head of 
the chief officer of the show, who fretting, puffing, 
perspiring, busied himself in idle orders and un- 
availing threats. 

The hubbub ceased suddenly — the operators de- 
sisted — the crowd were stilled — the gap was forgot- 
ten — for now, with a loud and warlike flourish of 
trumpets, the gladiators, marshaled in ceremonious 
procession, entered the arena. They swept round 
the oval space very slowly and deliberately, in order 
to give the spectators full leisure to admire the 
stern serenity of feature — their brawny limbs and 
various arms, as well as to form such wagers as the 
excitement of the moment might suggest. 

“Oh!” cried the widow Fulvia to the wife of 
Pansa, as they leaned down from their lofty bench, 
“do you see that gigantic gladiator? How drolly 
he is dressed ! ” 

“Yes,” said the aedile’s wife with complacent im- 
portance, for she knew all the names and qualities 
of each combatant; “he is a retiarius or netter; he is 
armed only, you see, with a three-pronged spear like 
a trident, and a net; he wears no armor, only the 
fillet and the tunic. Fie is a mighty man, and is to 
fight with Sporus, yon thick-set gladiator, with the 
round shield and drawn sword, but without body 
armor; he has not his helmet on now, in order that 
you may see his face — how fearless it is! — by and 
by he will fight with his vizor down.” 

“But surely a net and a spear are poor arms 
against a shield and sword? ” 

“ That shows how innocent you are, my dear Ful- 
via; the retiarius has generally the best of it.” 

“ But who is yon handsome gladiator, nearly 
naked — -is it not quite improper? By Venus! but his 
limbs are beautifully shaped ! ” 

“ It is Lydon, a young untried man ! he has the 
rashness to fight yon other gladiator similarly 
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dressed, or rather undressed — Tetraides. They fight 
first in the Greek fashion, with the cestus; after- 
wards they put on armor, and try sword and shield.” 

“ He is a proper man, this Lydon, and the women, 
l am sure, are on* his side.” 

“So are not the experienced betters ; Clodius 
offers three to one against him.” 

“ Oh, Jove ! how beautiful ! ” exclaimed the widow, 
as two gladiators, armed cap-a-pie , rode round the 
arena on light and prancing steeds. Resembling 
much the combatants in the tilts of the Middle Age, 
they bore lances and round shields beautifully in- 
laid: their armor was woven intricately with bands 
of iron, but it covered only the thighs and right 
arms; short cloaks, extending to the seat, gave a 
picturesque and graceful air to their costume; their 
legs were naked with the exception of sandals, which 
were fastened a little above the ankle. “ Oh, beau- 
tiful! Who are these?” asked the widow. 

“The one is named Berbix — he has conquered 
twelve times; the other assumes the arrogant name 
of Nobilior. They are both Gauls.” 

While thus conversing, the first formalities of the 
show were over. To these succeeded a feigned com- 
bat with wooden swords between the various gladi- 
ators matched against each other. Amongst these, 
the skill of two Roman gladiators, hired for the 
occasion, was the most admired; and next to them 
the most graceful combatant was Lydon. This sham 
contest did not last above an hour, nor did it attract 
any very lively interest, except among those con- 
noisseurs of the arena to whom art was preferable 
to more coarse excitement; the body of the specta- 
tors were rejoiced when it was over, and when the 
sympathy rose to terror. The combatants were now 
arranged in pairs, as agreed beforehand; their 
weapons examined ; and the grave sports of the day 
commenced amidst the deepest silence — broken only 
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by an exciting and preliminary blast of warlike 
music. 

It was often customary to begin the sports by the 
most cruel of all, and some bestiarius, or gladiator 
appointed to the beasts, was slain first, as an initi- 
atory sacrifice. But in the present instance the ex- 
perienced Pansa thought it better that the sanguin- 
ary drama should advance, not decrease, in interest; 
and, accordingly, the execution of Olinthus and 
Glaucus was reserved for the last. It was arranged 
that the two horsemen should first occupy the arena ; 
that the foot gladiators, paired off, should then be 
loosed indiscriminately on the stage; that Glaucus 
and the lion should next perform their part in the 
bloody spectacle; and the tiger and the Nazarene 
be the grand finale. And, in the spectacles of Pom- 
peii, the reader of Roman history must limit his 
imagination, nor expect to find those vast and 
wholesale exhibitions of magnificent slaughter with 
which a Nero or a Caligula regaled the inhabitants 
of the Imperial City. The Roman shows, which ab- 
sorbed the more celebrated gladiators, and the chief 
proportion of foreign beasts, were indeed the very 
reason why, in the lesser towns of the empire, the 
sports of the amphitheater were comparatively hu- 
mane and rare; and in this, as in other respects, 
Pompeii was but the miniature, the microcosm of 
Rome. Still, it was an awful and imposing spec- 
tacle, with which modern times have, happily, noth- 
ing to compare — a vast theater, rising row upon 
row, and swarming with human beings, from fifteen 
to eighteen thousand in number, intent upon no fic- 
titious representation — no tragedy of the stage — 
but the actual victory or defeat, the exultant life or 
the bloody death, of each and all who entered the 
arena ! 

The two horsemen were now at either extremity of 
the lists (if so they might be called) ; and at a 
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given signal from Pansa the combatants started 
simultaneously as in full collision, each advancing, 
his round buckler, each poising on high his light yet 
sturdy javelin; but just when within three paces 
of his opponent the steed of Berbix suddenly 
halted, wheeled round, and, as Nobilior was borne 
rapidly by, his antagonist spurred upon him. The 
buckler of Nobilior, quickly and skilfully extended, 
received a blow which otherwise would have been 
fatal. 

“ Well done, Nobilior ! ” cried the praetor, giving 
the first vent to the popular excitement. 

“ Bravely struck, my Berbix ! ” answered Clodius 
from his seat. 

And the wild murmur, swelled by many a shout, 
echoed from side to side. 

The vizors of both the horsemen were completely 
closed (like those of the knights in after times), 
but the head was, nevertheless, the great point of 
assault; and Nobilior, now wheeling his charger 
with no less adroitness than his opponent, directed 
his spear full on the helmet of his foe. Berbix 
raised his buckler to shield himself, and his quick- 
eyed antagonist, suddenly lowering his weapon, 
pierced him through the breast. Berbix reeled and 
fell. 

“Nobilior! Nobilior!” shouted the populace. 

“ I have lost ten sestertia,”* said Clodius, between 
his teeth. 

" Habet ! — he has it,” said Pansa, deliberately. 

The populace, not yet hardened into cruelty, made 
the signal of mercy; but as the attendants of the 
^rena approached, they found the kindness came 
too late — the heart of the Gaul had been pierced, 
and his eyes were set in death. It was his life’s 
blood that flowed so darkly over the sand and saw- 
dust of the arena. 


* A little more than £80. 
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“ It is a pity it was so soon over — there was little 
enough for one’s trouble,” said the widow Fulvia. 

“Yes — I have no compassion for Berbix. Any 
one might have seen that Nobilior did but feint. 
Mark, they fix the fatal hook to the body — they drag 
him away to the spoliarium — they scatter new sand 
over the stage! Pansa regrets nothing more than 
that he is not rich enough to strew the arena with 
borax and cinnabar, as Nero used to do.” 

“ Well, if it has been a brief battle, it is quickly 
succeeded. See my handsome Lydon on the arena — 
ay, and the net-bearer, too, and the swordsmen! 
Oh, charming ! ” 

There were now on the arena six combatants: 
Niger and his net, matched against Sporus with his 
shield and his short broadsword; Lydon and Tetra- 
ides, naked save by a cincture round the waist, each 
armed only with a heavy Greek cestus — and two 
gladiators from Rome, clad in complete steel, and 
e/enly matched with immense bucklers and pointed 
swords. 

The initiatory contest between Lydon and Tetra- 
ides being less deadly than that between the other 
combatants, no sooner had they advanced to the 
middle of the arena than, as by common consent, 
the rest held back, to see how that contest should 
be decided, and wait till fiercer weapons might re- 
place the cestus, ere they themselves commenced 
hostilities. They stood leaning on their arms and 
apart from each other, gazing on the show, winch, 
if not bloody enough thoroughly to please the popu- 
lace, they were still inclined to admire, because its 
origin was of their ancestral Greece. 

No person could, at first glance, have seemed less 
evenly matched than the two antagonists. Tetraides, 
though not taller than Lydon, weighed considerably 
more; the natural size of his muscles was increased, 
to the eyes of the vulgar, by masses of solid flesh; 
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for, as it was a notion that the contest of the cestus 
fared easiest with him who was plumpest, Tetraides 
had encouraged to the utmost his hereditary predis- 
position to the portly. His shoulders were vast, 
and his lower limbs thickset, double- jointed, and 
slightly curved outward, in that formation which 
takes so much from beauty to give so largely to 
strength. But Lydon, except that he was slender 
even almost to meagerness, -was beautifully and deli- 
cately proportioned ,* and the skilful might have 
perceived that, with much less compass of muscle 
than his foe, that which he had was more seasoned — 
iron and compact. In proportion, too, as he wanted 
flesh, he was likely to possess activity; and a 
haughty smile on his i*esolute face, which strongly 
contrasted the solid heaviness of his enemy’s, gave 
assurance to those who beheld it, and united their 
hope to their pity; so that, despite the disparity of 
their seeming strength, the cry of the multitude was 
nearly as loud for Lydon as for Tetraides. 

Whoever is acquainted with the modern prize-ring 
— whoever has witnessed the heavy and disabling 
strokes which the human flst, skilfully directed, hath 
the power to bestow — may easily understand how 
much that happy facility would be increased by a 
band carried by thongs of leather round the arm 
as high as the elbow, and terribly strengthened 
about the knuckles by a plate of iron, and sometimes 
a plumpet of lead. Yet this, which was meant to 
increase, perhaps rather diminished, the interest of 
the fray: for it necessarily shortened its duration. 
A very few blows, successfully and scientifically 
planted , might suffice to bring the contest to a 
close; and the battle did not, therefore, often 
allow full scope for the energy, fortitude, and 
dogged perseverance that we technically style pluck, 
which not unusually wins the day against superior 
science, and which heightens to so painful a de- 
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light the interest in the battle and the sympathy 
for the brave. 

"Guard thyself!” growled Tetr aides, moving 
nearer and nearer to his foe, who rather shifted 
round him than receded. 

Lydon did not answer, save by a scornful glance 
of Ms quick, vigilant eye. Tetraides struck — it was 
as the blow of a smith on a vice ; Lydon sank sud- 
denly on one knee — the blow passed over his head. 
Not so harmless was Lydon’s retaliation: he quickly 
sprang to his feet, and aimed Ms cestus full on the 
broad breast of his antagonist. Tetraides reeled — 
the populace shouted. 

"You are unlucky to-day,” said Lepidus to Clo- 
dius; “you have lost one bet — you will lose an- 
other.” 

“By the gods! my bronzes go to the auctioneer 
if that is the case. I have no less than a hundred 
sestertia upon Tetraides. Ha, ha! see how he 
rallies! That was a homestroke: he has cut open 
Lydon’s shoulder. — A Tetraides! — a Tetraides!” 

“But Lydon is not disheartened. By Pollux! 
how well he keeps his temper ! See how dexterously 
he avoids those hammer-like hands — dodging now 
here, now there — circling round and round. Ah, 
poor Lydon! he has it again.” 

“Three to one still on Tetraides! What say you, 
Lepidus ? 99 

“Well — nine sestertia to three — be it so! What! 
again, Lydon. He stops — he gasps for breath. By 
the gods, he is down ! No — he is again on his legs. 
Brave Lydon! Tetraides is encouraged — he laughs 
loud — he rushes on him.” 

“ Fool — success blinds him — he should be cau- 
tious. Lydon’s eye is like a lynx’s!” said Clodius, 
between his teeth. 

“Ha, Clodius! saw you that? Your man totters { 
Another blow — he falls — he falls!” 
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“ Earth revives him then. He is once more up; 
but the blood rolls down his face.” 

“By the thunderer! Lydon wins it. See how he 
presses on him! That blow on the temple would 
have crushed an ox; it has crushed Tetraides. He 
falls again — he cannot move — habet ! — habet!” 

“Habet!” repeated Pansa. “Take them out and 
give them the armor and swords.” 

“Noble editor,” said the officers, “we fear that 
Tetraides will not recover in time; howbeit, we will 
try.” 

“Do so” 

In a few minutes the officers, who had dragged off 
the stunned and insensible gladiator, returned with 
rueful countenances. They feared for his life; he 
was utterly incapacitated from re-entering the 
arena. 

“In that case,” said Pansa, “hold Lydon a sub~ 
ditiusj and the first gladiator that is vanquished, 
let Lydon supply his place with the victor.” 

The people shouted their applause at this sen* 
tence; then they again sunk into deep silence. The 
trumpet sounded loudly. The four combatants 
stood each against each in prepared and stern aray, 

“Dost thou recognize the Romans, my Clodius; 
are they among the celebrated, or are they merely 
ordinarii ? ” 

“Eumolpus is a good second-rate swordsman, my 
Lepidus. Nipimus, the lesser man, I have never 
seen before; but he is the son of one of the imperial 
fiscales, and brought up in a proper school; doubt- 
less they will show sport, but I have no heart for 
the game; I cannot win back my money — I am 
undone ! Curses on that Lydon! who could have 
supposed he was so dexterous or so lucky? ” 

“Well, Clodius, shall I take compassion on you, 
and accept your own terms with these Romans?” 

1,4 An even ten sestertia on Eumolpus, then? ” 
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“What! when Nepimus is untried? Nay, nay; 
that is too bad.” 

“Well— ten to eight.” 

“ Agreed.” 

While the contest in the amphitheater had thus 
commenced, there was one in the loftier benches for 
whom it had assumed, indeed, a poignant — a stifling 
interest. The aged father of Lydon, despite his 
Christian horror of the spectacle, in his agonized 
anxiety for his son, had not been able to resist 
being the spectator of his fate. One amidst a fierce 
crowd of strangers — the lowest rabble of the popu- 
lace— the old man saw, felt nothing, but the form — 
the presence of his brave son! Not a sound had 
escaped his lips when twice he had seen him fall 
to the earth; — only he had turned paler, and his 
limbs trembled. But he had uttered one low cry 
when he saw him victorious; unconscious, alas! of 
the more fearful battle to which that victory was 
but a prelude. 


VESUVIUS 

(From “ The Last Bays of Pompeii 

G LAUCUS turned in gratitude but in awe, 
caught lone once more in his arms, and fled 
along the street, that was yet intensely luminous. 
But suddenly a duller shake fell over the air. In- 
stinctively he turned to the mountain, and behold! 
one of the two gigantic crests, into which the sum- 
mit had been divided, rocked and wavered to and 
fro; and then, with a sound, the mightiness of which 
no language can describe, it fell from its burning 
base, and rushed, an avalanche of fire, down the 
sides of the mountain ! At the same instant gushed 
forth a volume of blackest smoke — rolling on, over 
air, sea, and earth. 

Another — and another— -and another shower of 
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ashes, far more profuse than before, scattered fresh 
desolation along the streets. Darkness once more 
wrapped them as a veil ; and Glaucus, his bold heart 
at last quelled and despairing, sank beneath the 
cover of an arch, and, clasping lone to his heart— 
a bride un that couch of ruin — resigned himself to 
die. 

Meanwhile, Nydia, when separated by the throng 
from Glaucus and lone, had in vain endeavored to 
regain them. In vain she raised that plaintive cry 
so peculiar to the blind. It was lost amidst a thou- 
sand shrieks of more selfish terror. Again and 
again she returned to the spot where they had been 
divided — to find her companions gone, to seize every 
fugitive — to inquire of Glaucus — to be dashed aside 
in the impatience of distraction. Who in that hour 
Spared one thought to his neighbor ? Perhaps in 
scenes of universal horror, nothing is more horrid 
than the unnatural selfishness they engender. At 
length it occurred to Nydia, that as it had been re- 
solved to seek the sea-shore for escape, her most 
probable chance of rejoining her companions would 
be to persevere in that direction. Guiding her 
steps, then, by the staff which she always carried, 
she continued, with incredible dexterity, to avoid the 
masses of ruin that encumbered the path — to thread 
the streets — and unerringly (so blessed now was 
that accustomed darkness, so afflicting in ordinary 
life!) to take the nearest direction to the sea-side. 

Poor girl l her courage was beautiful to behold ! — 
and Fate seemed to favor one so helpless ! The boil- 
ing torrents touched her not, save by the general 
rain which accompanied them; the huge fragments 
of scoria shivered the pavement before and beside 
her, but spared that frail form: and when the lesser 
ashes fell over her, she shook them away with a 
slight tremor, and dauntlessly resumed her course. 

Weak, exposed, yet fearless, supported but by 
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one wish, she was a very emblem of Psyche in hex 
wanderings; of Hope walking through the Valley 
of the Shadow; of the Soul itself — lone but un- 
daunted, amidst the dangers and the snares of life ! 

Her path was, however, constantly impeded by 
the crowds that now groped amidst the gloom, now 
fled in the temporary glare of the lightnings across 
the scene; and, at length, a group of torch-bearers 
rushing full against her, she was thrown down with 
some violence. 

“What!” said the voice of one of the party, “is 
this the brave blind girl ! By Bacchus, she must not 
be left here to die ! Up, my Thessalian ! So — so. 
Are you hurt ? That’s well ! Come along with us ! 
we are for the shore ! ” 

“ O Sallust ! it is thy voice ! The gods be thanked ! 
Glaucus ! Glauciis ! Have ye seen him ? ” 

“Not I. He is doubtless out of the city by this 
time. The gods who saved him from the lion will 
save him from the burning mountain.” 

As the kindly epicure thus encouraged Nydia, he 
drew her along with him towards the sea, heeding 
not her passionate entreaties that he would linger 
yet awhile to search for Glaucus; and still, in the 
accent of despair, she continued to shriek out that 
beloved name, which, amidst all the roar of the 
convulsed elements, kept alive a music at her heart. 

The sudden illumination, the burst of the floods 
of lava, and the earthquake, which we have already 
described, chanced when Sallust and his party had 
just gained the direct path leading from the city 
to the port; and here they were arrested by an 
immense crowd, more than half the population of 
the city. They spread along the field without the 
walls, thousands upon thousands, uncertain whither 
to fly. The sea had retired far from the shore; 
and they who had fled to it had been so terrified by 
the agitation and preternatural shrinking of the ele- 
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ment, the gasping forms of the uncouth sea things 
which the waves had left upon the sand, and by the 
sound of the huge stones cast from the mountain 
into the deep, that they had returned again to the 
land, as presenting the less frightful aspect of the 
two. Thus the two streams of human beings, the 
one seaward, the other from the sea, had met to- 
gether, feeling a sad comfort in numbers; arrested 
in despair and doubt. 

“The world is to be destroyed by fire,” said an 
old man in long loose robes, a philosopher of the 
Stoic school; “Stoic and Epicurean wisdom have 
alike agreed in this prediction; and the hour is 
come.” 

“Yea; the hour is come !” cried a loud voice, 
solemn but not fearful. 

Those around turned in dismay. The voice came 
from above them. It was the voice of Olinthus, who, 
surrounded by his Christian friends, stood upon an 
abrupt eminence on which the old Greek colonist had 
raised a temple to Apollo, now time-worn and half 
in ruin. 

As he spoke, there came that sudden illumination 
which had heralded the death of Arbaces, and glow- 
ing over the mighty multitude, awed, crouching, 
breathless — never on earth had the faces of men 
seemed so haggard! — never had meeting of mortal 
beings been so stamped with the horror and sub- 
limity of dread ! — never till the last trumpet sounds, 
shall such meeting be seen again ! And above those 
the form of Olinthus, with outstretched arm and 
prophet brow, girt with the living fires. And the 
crowd knew the face of him they had doomed to the 
fangs of the beast — then their victim — now their , 
warner; and through the stillness again came Ms 
jominous voice — 

“ The hour is come ! ” 

The Christians repeated the cry. It was caught 
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up — it was echoed from side to side— woman and 
man, childhood and old age repeated, not aloud, 
but in a smothered and dreary murmur: 

“ The hour is come ! ” 

At that moment, a wild yell burst through the 
air; — and, thinking only of escape, whither it knew 
not, the terrible tiger of the desert leaped amongst 
the throng, and hurried through its parted streams. 
And so came the earthquake, — and so darkness 
once more fell over the earth ! 

And now new fugitives arrived. Grasping the 
treasures no longer destined for their lord, the 
slaves of Arbaces joined the throng. One only of 
all their torches yet dickered on. It was borne by 
Sosia; and its light falling on the face of Nydia, 
he recognized the Thessalian. 

“What avails thy liberty now, blind girl?” said 
the slave. 

“Who art thou ? canst thou tell me of Glaucus?* 
“Ay; I saw him but a few minutes since.” 

“ Blessed be thy head ! where ? ” 

“Couched beneath the arch of the forum — dead 
or dying — gone to rejoin Arbaces, who is no more!” 

Nydia uttered not a word ; she slid from the side 
of Sallust; silentty she glided through those behind 
her, and retraced her steps to the city. She gained 
the forum — the arch; she stooped down — she felt 
around — she called on the name of Glaucus. 

A weak voice answered — “Who calls on me ? Is 
it the voice of the Shades ? Lo ! I am prepared ! ” 
“Arise! follow me! Take my hand! Glaucus* 
thou shalt be saved ! ” 

In wonder and sudden hope Glaucus arose — • , 
“ Nydia still ? Ah ! thou, then, art safe ! n 

The tender joy of his voice pierced the heart of 
the poor Thessalian, and she blessed him for his 
thought of her. 

Half leading, half carrying lone, Glaucus fol- 
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*,owed his guide. With admirable discretion, she 
avoided the path which led to the crowd she had 
just quitted and, by another route, sought the shore. 

After many pauses and incredible perseverance, 
they gained the sea, and joined a group, who, bolder 
than the rest, resolved to hazard any peril rather 
than continue in such a scene. In darkness they put 
forth to sea; but, as they cleared the land and 
caught new aspects of the mountain, its channels of 
molten fire threw a partial redness over the waves. 

Utterly exhausted and worn out, lone slept on 
the breast of Glaucus, and Nydia lay at his feet 
Meanwhile the showers of dust and ashes, still borne 
aloft, fell into the wave, and scattered their snows 
over the deck. Far and wide, borne by the winds, 
those showers descended upon the remotest climes, 
startling even the swarthy African; and whirled 
along the antique soil of Syria and of Egypt 
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TEARS 

(From u Genaveril.” Copyright by the Critic Co.) 

T HERE be three hundred different ways and 
more 

Of speaking, but of weeping only one ; 

And that one way, the wide world o’er and o’er. 

Is known by all, tho’ it is taught by none. 

No man is master of this ancient lore, 

And no man pupil. Every simpieton 
Can weep as well as every sage. The man 
Does it no better than the infant can. 


The first thing all men learn is how to speak, 

Yet understand they not each other’s speech; 

Rut tears are neither Latin, nor yet Greek, 

Nor prose, nor verse. The language that they 
teach 

Is universal. Cleopatra’s cheek 
They decked with pearls no richer than from each 
Of earth’s innumerable mourners fall 
Unstudied, yet correctly classical. 
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Tears are the oldest and the commonest 
Of all things upon earth; and yet how new 
The tale each time told by them I how unblessed 
Were life’s hard way without their heavenly dewi 
Joy borrows them from Grief: Faith trembles lest 
She lose them: even Hope herself smiles thro’ 
The rainbow they make round her as they fall: 
And Death, that cannot weep, sets weeping all 


AUX ITALIENS 

A T Paris it was, at the Opera there; 

And she looked like a queen in a book that 
night. 

With the wreath of pearl in her raven hair. 

And the brooch on her breast, so bright 

Of all the operas that Verdi wrote 
The best, to my taste, is the Trovatore: 

And Mario can soothe with a tenor note 
The souls in Purgatory. 

The moon on the tower slept soft as snow: 

And who was not thrill’d in the strangest way. 

As we heard him sing, while the gas burn’d low- 
“Non ti scordar di me ? ” 

The Emperor there, in his box of state. 

Look’d grave, as if he had just then seen 
The red flag wave from the city-gate. 

Where his eagles in bronze had been. 

The Empress, too, had a tear in her eye. 

You’d have said that her fancy had gone back 
again, 

For one moment, under the old blue sky. 

To the old glad life in Spain. 
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Well ! there in our front-row box we sat. 

Together, my bride-betroth’d and I ; 

My gaze was fix’d on my opera-hat, 

And hers on the stage hard by. 

And both were silent, and both were sad. 

Like a queen, she lean’d on her full white arm. 
With that regal, indolent air she had; 

So confident of her charm l 

I have not a doubt she was thinking then 
Of her former lord, good soul that he was ! 

Who died the richest and roundest of men, 

The Marquis of Carabas. 

I hope that, to get to the kingdom of Heaven, 
Thro* a needle’s eye he had not to pass. 

1 wish him well, for the jointure given. 

To my lady of Carabas. 

Meanwhile, I was thinking of my first love, 

As I had not been thinking of aught for years. 

Till over my eyes there began to move 
Something that felt like tears. 

I thought of the dress that she wore last time. 
When we stood, ’neath the cypress trees, together. 
In that lost land, in that soft clime. 

In the crimson evening weather: 

Of that muslin dress (for the eve was hot) 

And her warm white neck in its, golden chain. 

And her full, soft hair just tied in a knot, 

And falling loose again: 

And the jasmin-flower in her fair young breast: 

(O the faint, sweet smell of that jasmin-flower !) 
And the one bird singing alone to his nest: 

And the one star over the tower. 
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1 thought of our little quarrels and strife; 

And the letter that brought me back my ring, 
And it all seem’d then, in the waste of life, 

Such a very little thing ! 

For f thought of her grave below the hill, 

Which the sentinel cypress-tree stands over. 

And I thought — ■“ Were she only living still. 

How I could forgive her, and love her ! ” 

And I swear, as I thought of her thus, in that hour, 
And of how, after all, old things were best, 

That I smelt the smell of that jasmin-flower 
Which she used to wear in her breast. 

It smelt so faint, and it smelt so sweet, 

It made me creep, and it made me cold I 
Like the scent that steals from the crumbling sheet 
Where a mummy is half unroll’d. 

And I turn’d, and look’d. She was sitting there 
In a dim box, over the stage; and drest 
In that muslin dress, with that full soft hair. 

And that jasmin in her breast ! 

I was here: and she was there: 

And the glittering horseshoe curved between 
From my bride-betroth’d, with her raven hair, 

And her sumptuous, scornful mien, 

To my early love, with her eyes downcast. 

And over her primrose face the shade, 

(In short from the Future back to the Past) 

There was but a step to be made. 

To my early love from my future bride 
One moment I look’d. Then I stole to the door; 
I traversed the passage; and down at her side, 

I was sitting, a moment more. 
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My thinking of her, or the music’s strain* 

Or something which never will be expr< 

Had brought her back from the grave ag_ 

With the jasmin in her breast. 

She is not dead, and she is not wed ! 

But she loves me now, and she loved me then* 
And the very first word that her sweet lips said 
My heart grew youthful again. 

The Marchioness there, of Carabas, 

She is wealthy, and young, and handsome still. 
And but for her . . . well, we’ll let that pass : 
She may marry whomever she will. 

But I will marry my own first love, 

With her primrose face: for old things are bests 
And the flower in her bosom, I prize it above 
The brooch in my lady’s breast. 

The world is filled with folly and sin. 

And Love must cling where it can, I say 
For Beauty is easy enough to win,* 

But one isn’t loved every day. 

And I think, in the lives of most women and men. 
There’s a moment .vhen all would go smooth am? 
even. 

If only the dead could find out when 
To come back and be forgiven. 

But O the smell of that jasmin-flower ! 

And O that music ! and O the way 
That voice ran out from the donjon tower. 

Non ti scordar di me, 

Non ti scordar di me J 
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John* Bunyan, the author of “ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” born at Elstow, England, in 1628; died at 
Snow Hill in 1088. He was a tinker by trade, and 
had served as a soldier in the Civil War. He be- 
came a Baptist, and in 1655 was appointed a 
preacher. The Non-Conformist Act was passed in 
1660, and Bunyan was thrown into Bedford Jail. 
To his imprisonment we owe his great work, “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


THE GOLDEN CITY 

(Prom “The Pilgrim’s Progress ”) 

N OW I saw in my dream that by this time the 
pilgrims were got over the Enchanted Ground, 
and entering into the country of Beulah, whose air 
was very sweet and pleasant, the way lying directly 
through it, they solaced them there for the season. 
Yea, here they heard continually the singing of 
birds, and saw every day the flowers appear in the 
earth, and heard the voice of the turtle in the land. 
In this country the sun shineth night and day; 
wherefore it was beyond the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, and also out of the reach of Giant De- 
spair; neither could they from this place so much 
as see Doubting Castle. Here they were within sight 
of the city they were going to; also here met them 
some of the inhabitants thereof ; for in this land the 
shining ones commonly walked, because it was upon 
the borders of Heaven. In this land, also, the con- 
tract between the bride and bridegroom was re- 
newed; yea, here, “as the bridegroom rejoiceth 
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over the bride, so did their God rejoice over them.** 
Here they had no want of corn and wine; for in 
this place they met abundance of what they had 
sought for in all their pilgrimage. Here they heard 
voices from out of the city — loud voices — saying: 
“Say ye to the daughter of Zion, behold, thy salva- 
tion cometh! Behold, his reward is with him !” 
Here all the inhabitants of the country called them 
“the holy people, the redeemed of the Lord, sought 
out,” &c. 

Now, as they walked in this land, they had more 
rejoicing than in parts more remote from the king- 
dom to which they were bound; and drawing nearer 
to the city yet, they had a more perfect view there- 
of: it was built of pearls and precious stones, also 
the streets thereof were paved with gold; so that, 
by reason of the natural glory of the city, and the 
reflection of the sunbeams upon it, Christian with 
desire fell sick; Hopeful also had a flt or two of 
the same disease: wherefore here they lay by it a 
while, crying out, because of their pangs: “If you 
see my Beloved, tell him that I am sick of love.” 

But being a little strengthened, and better able to 
bear their sickness, they walked on their way, and 
came yet nearer and nearer, where were orchards, 
vineyards and gardens, and their gates opened into 
the highway. Now, as they came up to these places, 
behold the gardener stood in the way, to whom the 
pilgrims said: “Whose goodly vineyards and gar- 
dens are these ?” He answered: 

“They are the King’s, and are planted here for 
his own delight, and also for the solace of pilgrims.” 

So the gardener had them into the vineyards, and 
bid them refresh themselves with dainties; he also 
showed them there the King’s walks and arbors, 
where he delighted to be; and here they tarried and 
slept. 

Now, I beheld in my dream that they talked more 
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in their sleep at this time than ever they did in all 
their journey; and being in a muse thereabout, the 
gardener said even to me: “Wherefore musest thou 
at the matter ? ” It is the nature of the fruit of the 
grapes of these vineyards to go down so sweetly as 
to cause the lips of them that are asleep to speak. 

So I saw that when they awoke, they addressed 
themselves to go up to the city. But, as I said, the 
reflection of the sun upon the city — for the city was 
pure gold — was so extremely glorious that they 
could not as yet with open face behold it, but 
through an instrument made for that purpose. So 
I saw that, as they went on, there met them two men 
in raiment that shone like gold; also their faces 
shone as the light. 

These men asked the pilgrims whence they came; 
and they told them. They also asked them where 
they had lodged, what difficulties and dangers, what 
comforts and pleasures, they had met with in their 
way; and they told them. Then said the men that 
met them: “You have but two difficulties more to 
meet with, and then you are in the city.” 

Christian and his companion then asked the men 
to go along with them; so they told them that they 
would. But, said they, you must obtain it by 
your own faith. So I saw in my dream that they 
went on together till they came in sight of the gate. 

Now, I further saw that betwixt them and the 
gate was a river, but there was no bridge to go 
over, and the river was very deep. At the sight, 
therefore, of this river, the pilgrims were much 
stunned; but the men that went with them said: “You 
must go through, or you cannot come to the gate.” 

The pilgrims then began to inquire if there was 
no other way to the gate; to which they answered: 
“Yes; but there hath not any, save two — to wit, 
Enoch and Elijah — been permitted to tread that 
path since the foundation of the world, nor shall, 
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until the last trumpet shall sound. The pilgrims 
then — especially Christian — began to despond in 
their minds, and looked this way and that; but no 
way could be found by them by which they might 
escape the river. Then they asked the men if the 
waters were all of a depth. They said: “No; yet 
they could not help them in that case; for, said 
they, you shall find it deeper or shallower, as you 
believe in the King of the place.” 

They then addressed themselves to the water, and 
entering, Christian began to sink, and crying out 
to his good friend Hopeful, he said: 

“I sink in deep waters: the billows go over my 
head; all the waters go over me. Selah.” 

Then said the other: “Be of good cheer, my 
brother; I feel the bottom, and it is good.” 

Then said Christian: “Ah! my friend, the sorrow 
of death hath encompassed me about: I shall not 
see the land that flows with milk and honey.” 

Then I saw in my dream that Christian was in a 
muse a while. To whom also. Hopeful added these 
words: “Be of good cheer; Jesus Christ maketh 
thee whole;” and with that Christian brake out with 
a loud voice — “Oh! I see him again; and he tells 
me: ‘When thou passest through the waters, I will 
be with thee; and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee.’” Then they both took courage, and 
the enemy was after that as still as a stone, until 
they were gone over. Christian, therefore, presently 
found ground to stand upon, and so it followed that 
the rest of the river was but shallow ; but thus they 
got over. Now, upon the bank of the river on the 
other side, they saw the two shining men again, who 
there waited for them; wherefore, being come out 
of the river, they saluted them, saying: “We are 
ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to those 
that shall be heirs of salvation.” Thus they went 
along toward the gate. Now, ypu .must^npte that ^ 
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the city stood upon a mighty hill; but the pilgrims 
went up that hill with ease, because they had these 
two men to lead them up by the arms ; they had like- 
wise left their mortal garments behind them in the 
river; for though they went in with them, they came 
out without them. They therefore went up here 
with much agility and speed, though the foundation 
upon which the city was framed was higher than the 
clouds; they therefore went up through the region 
of the air, sweetly talking as they went, being com- 
forted because they got safely over the river, and 
had such glorious companions to attend them. 

Now, while they were thus drawing towards the 
gate, behold a company of the heavenly host came 
out to meet them ; to whom it was said by the other 
two shining ones: 

“These are the men who loved our Lord when 
they were in the world, and have left all for his holy 
name; and he hath sent us to fetch them, and we 
have brought them thus far on their desired jour- 
ney, that they may go in and look their Redeemer 
in the face with joy.” Then the heavenly host gave 
a great shout, saying: “Blessed are they that are 
called to the marriage-supper of the Lamb.” There 
came also out at this time to meet them several of 
the King’s trumpeters, clothed in white and shining 
raiment, who, with melodious and loud noises, made 
even the heavens to echo with their sound. These 
trumpeters saluted Christian and his fellow with 
ten thousand welcomes from the world; and this 
they did with shouting and sound of trumpet. 

This done, they compassed them round about on 
every side; some went before, some behind, and 
some on the right hand, some on the left — as it were 
to guard them through the upper regions — continu- 
ally sounding as they went, with melodious noise, 
In notes on high; so that the very sight was to them 
that could behold it as if heaven itself was come 
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down to meet them. Thus, therefore, they walked 
on together; and as they walked, ever and anon 
these trumpeters, even with joyful sound, would, by 
mixing their music with looks and gestures, still 
signify to Christian and his brother how welcome 
they were into their company, and with what glad- 
ness they came to meet them; and now were these 
two men, as it were, in heaven before they came at 
it, being swallowed up with the sight of angels, and 
with hearing their melodious notes. Here, also, 
they had the city itself in view, and thought they 
heard all the bells therein to ring, to welcome there- 
to. But, above all, the warm and joyful thoughts 
that they had about their own dwelling there with 
such company, and that for ever and ever. Oh! 
by what tongue or pen can their glorious joy be 
expressed ! Thus they came up to the gate. 

Now, when they were come up to the gate, there 
were written over in letters of gold: “Blessed are 
they that do his commandments, that they may have 
a right to the tree of life, and may enter in through 
the gates into the city.” 

Then I saw in my dream that the shining men bid 
them call at the gate; the which, when they did, 
some from above looked over the gate, to wits 
Enoch, Moses, Elijah, &c.; to whom it was said: 
These pilgrims are come from the City of Destruc- 
tion, for the love that they bear to the King of 
this place; and then the pilgrims gave in unto them 
each man his certificate, which they had received 
in the beginning: those, therefore, were carried in 
to the King, who, when he had read them, said: 

“ Where are the men ? ” To whom it was answered: 
They are standing without the gate. The King then 
commanded to open the gate, “That the righteous 
nation,” said he, “ that keepeth truth, may enter in.” 

Now, I saw in my dream that these two men went 
in at the gate; and lot as they entered, they were 
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transfigured, and they had raiment put on that 
Shone like gold There were also that met them with 
harps and crowns, and gave to them the harps to 
praise withal, and the crowns in token of honor. 
Then I heard in my dream that all the bells in the 
city rang again for joy, and that it was said unto 
them: “Enter ye into the joy of your Lord.” I also 
heard the men themselves, that they sang with a 
loud voice, saying: “ Blessing, honor, and glory, 
and power be to Him that sitteth upon the throne* 
and to the Lamb, for ever and ever.” 

Now, just as the gates were opened to let in the 
men, I looked in after them, and behold the city 
shone like the sun; the streets, also, were paved 
with gold, and in them walked many men with 
crowns on their heads, palms in their hands; and 
golden harps, to sing praises withal. 


THE AUTHOR'S APOLOGY FOR HIS 
“ PILGRIM'S PROGRESS ” 

W HEN at the first I took my pen in hand 
Thus for to write, I did not understand 
That I at all should make a little book 
In such a mode; nay, I had undertook 
To make another ; which, when almost done, 
before I was aware, I this begun. 

And thus it was: I writing of the way 
&nd race of saints, in this our Gospel-day, 

Fell suddenly into an allegory 

About their journey, and the way to glory. 

In more than twenty things which I set down. 

This done, I twenty more had in my crown; 

And they -again began to multiply, 

Like sparks that from the coals of fire do fly. 

Nay, then, thought I, if that you breed so fast, 
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I’ll put you by yourselves, lest you at last 
Should prove ad infinitum , and eat out 
The book that I already am about. 

Well, so I did ; but yet I did not think 
To show to all the world my pen and ink 
In such a mode ; I only thought to make 
I knew not what: nor did I undertake 
Thereby to please my neighbor: no, not If 
I did it mine own self to gratify. 

Neither did I but vacant seasons spend 
In this my scribble: nor did I intend 
But to divert myself in doing this 
From worser thoughts which make me do amiss. 
Thus I set pen to paper with delight, 

And quickly had my thoughts in black and white. 
For having now my method by the end, 

Still as I pull’d, it came; and so I penn’d 
It down: until at last it came to be, 

For length and breadth, the bigness which you see. 

Well, when I had thus put mine ends together 
I show’d them others, that I might see whether 
They would condemn them, or them justify: 

And some said, Let them live; some. Let them dies 
Some said, John, print it; others said, Not so; 

Some said, It might do good; others said, No. 

Now was I in a strait, and did not see 
Which was the best thing to be done by me: 

At last I thought, Since you are thus divided, 

I print it will: and so the case decided. 

For, thought I, some I see would have it done. 
Though others in that channel do not run? 

To prove, then, who advised for the best. 

Thus I thought fit to put it to the test. 

I further thought, if now I did deny 
Those that would have it thus, to gratify % 

1 did not know, but hinder them I might 
Of that which would to them be great delight. 

For those which were not for its coming forth* 
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I said to them, Offend you I am loath: 

Yet since your brethren pleased with it be, 

Forbear to judge, till you do further see. 

If that thou wilt not read, let it alone; 

Some love the meat, some love to pick the bone. 
Yea, that I may them better palliate, 

I did, too, with them thus expostulate: 

May I not write in such a style as this? 

In such a method, too, and yet not miss 
Mine end, — thy good? Why may it not be done 
Dark clouds bring waters, when the bright bring 
none. 

Yea, dark or bright, if their silver drops 
Cause to descend, the earth, by yielding crops, 
Gives praise to both, and carpeth not at either. 
But treasures up the fruit they yield together; 
Yea, so commixes both, that in her fruit 
None shall distinguish this from that: they suit 
Her well when hungry; but if she be full, 

She spews out both, and makes their blessings null. 

You see the ways the fisherman doth take 
To catch the fish; what engines doth he make? 
Behold how he engageth all his wits; 

Also his snares, lines, angles, hooks and nets; 

Yet fish there be, that neither hook nor line. 

Nor snare, nor net, nor engine can make thine; 

Or they will not be catch’d, whate’er you do. 

They must be groped for, and be tickled, too. 

How does the fowler seek to catch his game. 

By* divers means ! all which one cannot name ; 

His gun, his nets, his lime-twigs, light and bell; 
He creeps, he goes, he stands; yea, who can tell 
Of all his postures? Yet there’s none of these 
Will make him master of what fowls he please. 
Yea, he must pipe and whistle to catch this; 

Yet if he does so, that bird he will miss. 

If that a pearl may in a toad’s head dwell. 

And may be found, too, in an oyster shell; 
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If things that promise nothing do contain 
What better is than gold; who will disdain. 

That have an inkling of it, there to look, 

That they may find it? Now my little Book 
(Though void of all these paintings that may make 
It with this or the other man to take) 

Is not without those things that do excel 
What do in brave, but empty notions dwell. 

“Well, yet I am not fully satisfied, 

That this your book will stand, when soundly 
tried.” 

Why, what’s the matter? “It is dark.” What 
though? 

“But it is feigned.” What of that? I trow 
Some men by feigned words, as dark as mine, 

Make truth to spangle, and its rays to shine. 

“ But they want solidness.” Speak, man, thy mind* 

“ They drown the weak ; metaphors make us blind,” 
Solidity, indeed, becomes the pen 
Of him that writeth things divine to men: 

But must I needs want solidness, because 
By metaphors I speak? Were not God’s laws. 

His Gospel-laws, in olden time held forth 
By types, shadows, and metaphors? Yet loath 
Will any sober many be to find fault 
With them, lest he be found for to assault 
The highest wisdom? No, he rather stoops, 

And seeks to find out by what pins and loops. 

By calves and sheep, by heifers and by rams, 

By birds and herbs, and by the blood of lambs, 

God speaketh to him; and happy is he 
That finds the light and grace that in them be. 

Be not too forward, therefore, to conclude 
That I want solidness — that I am rude; 

All things solid in show not solid be; 

All things in parable despise not we; 

Lest things most hurtful lightly we receive. 

And things that good are of our souls bereave. 
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My dark and cloudy words, they do but hold 
The truth, as cabinets enclose the gold. 

The prophets used much by metaphors 
To set forth truth: yea, whoso considers 
Christ, His apostles, too, shall plainly see. 

That truths to this day in such mantles be. 

Am I afraid to say, that holy writ, 

Which for its style and phrase puts down all wit. 
Is everywhere so full of all these things, 

Dark figures, allegories? Yet there springs 
From that same book, that luster, and those rays 
Of light, that turn our darkest nights to days. 

Come, let my carper to his life now look, 

And find there darker lines than in my book 
He findeth any; yea, and let him know. 

That in his best things there are worse lines, too. 

May we but stand before impartial men. 

To his poor one I durst adventure ten, 

That they will take my meaning in these lines 
Far better than his lies in silver shrines. 

Come, truth, although in swaddling-clothes, I find 
Informs the judgment, rectifies the mind; 

Pleases the understanding, makes the will 
Submit; the memory, too, it doth fill 
With what doth our imagination please; 
Likewise it tends our troubles to appease. 

Sound words, I know, Timothy is to use, 

And old wives* fables he is to refuse ; 

But yet grave Paul him nowhere doth forbid 
The use of parables; in which lay hid 
That gold, those pearls, and precious stones that 
were 

Worth digging for, and that with greatest care. 
Let me add one word more. O man of God, 

Arth thou offended? Dost thou wish I had 
Put forth my matter in another dress? 

Or, that I had in things been more express? 

Three things let me propound; then I submit 
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To those that are my betters, as is fit 
1. I find not that I am denied the use 
Of this my method, so I no abuse 
Put on the words, things, readers, or be rude 
In handling figure or similitude. 

In application; but all that I may 
Seek the advance of truth this, or that way. 
Denied, did I say? Nay, I have leave 
(Example, too, and that from them that have 
God better pleased, by their words or ways. 

Than any man that breatheth now-a-days) 

Thus to express my mind, thus to declare 
Things unto thee that excellentest are. 

& I find that men as high as trees will write 
Dialogue-wise; yet no man doth them slight 
For writing so; indeed, if they abuse 
Truth, cursed be they, and the craft they use 
To that intent ; but yet let truth be free 
To make her sallies upon thee and me, 

Which way it pleases God, for who knows how. 
Better than He that taught us first to plough. 

To guide our minds and pens for his design? 

And He makes base things usher in divine. 

3. I find that holy writ in many places 
Hath semblance with this method, where the cases 
Doth call for one thing to set forth another; 

Use it I may then, and yet nothing smother 
Truth’s golden beams; nay, by this method may 
Make it cast forth its rays as light as day. 

And now, before I do put up my pen, 

I’ll show the profit of my Book; and then 
Commit both thee and it unto that hand 
That pulls the strong down and makes weak ones 
stand. 

Tliis book is chalketh out before thine eyes 
The man that seeks the everlasting prize; 

It also shows you whence he comes, whither ha 
goes; 
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What he leaves undone; also what he does: 

It shows you how he runs and runs 
Till he unto the gate of glory comes. 

It shows, too, who set out for life amain. 

As if the lasting crown they would obtain: 

Here also you may see the reason why 
They lose their labor, and like fools do die. 

This book will make a traveler of thee, 

If by its counsels thou wilt ruled be; 

It will direct thee to the Holy Land, 

If thou wilt its directions understand: 

Yea, it will make the slothful active be; 

The blind also delightful things to see. 

Art thou for something rare and profitable? 
Wouldst thou see a truth within a fable? 

Art thou forgetful. Wouldest thou remember 
From New-year’s day to the last of December? 
Then read my fancies: they will stick like burrs. 
And may be, to the helpless, comforters. 

This book was writ in such a dialect, 

As may the minds of listless men affect: 

It seems a novelty, and yet contains 
Nothing but sound and honest Gospel strains. 

Would’st thou divert thyself from melancholy? 
Would’st thou be pleasant, yet be far from folly? 
Would’st thou read riddles, and their explanation? 
Or else be drowned in thy contemplation? 

Dost thou love picking meat? Or would’st thou see 
A man i’ the clouds, and hear him speak to thee? 
Would’st thou be in a dream, and yet not sleep? 

Or would’st thou in a moment laugh and weep? 
Would’st thou lose thyself and catch no harm, 
And find thyself again without a charm? 

Would’st read thyself, and read thou know’st not 
what. 

And yet know whether thou art blest or not, 

By reading the same lines? Oh then come hither. 
And lay my book, thy head, and heart together. 
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Robert Burns, Scottish poet, born near Ayr in 
1759; died 1796. Although his boyhood was a hard 
struggle with poverty, he managed, by reading as 
he went to and from his work, and following the 
plow, to become fairly well educated in the lit- 
erature of the day, especially of his own country. 
His poems cover a wide range, those dealing with 
the peasant life of his country, and his simple 
ballads, being the best. It is useless to compare him 
to Scott, as is so often done, as they worked in dif- 
ferent fields, each the best of its kind. 


IS THERE FOR HONEST POVERTY 

I 

I S there for honest poverty 
That hings his head, an’ a’ that? 

The coward slave, we pass him by — 

We dare be poor for a’ that! 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that. 

Our toils obscure, an’ a’ that, 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man ’s the gowd for a’ that. 

II 

What though on hamely fare we dine, 

Wear hoddin grey, an’ a’ that? 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine— 

A man ’s a man for a’ that. 
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For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 

Their tinsel show, an’ a’ that. 

The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor. 

Is king o’ men for a’ that. 

Ill 

Ye see yon birkie ca’d fiC a lord,” 

Wha struts, an’ stares, an’ a’ that? 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word. 

He ’s but a cuif for a’ that. 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that. 

His ribband, star, an’ a’ that. 

The man o’ independent mind, 

He looks an’ laughs at a’ that. 

IY 

A prince can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, an’ a’ that! 

But an honest man ,’s aboon his might-” 
Guid faith, he mauna fa’ that! 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 

Their dignities, an’ a’ that, 

The pith o’ sense an’ pride o’ worth 
Are higher rank than a’ that. 

V 

Then let us pray that come it may 
(As come it will for a’ that) 

That Sense and Worth o’er a’ the earth 
Shall bear the gree an’ a’ that! 

For a’ that, an 5 a’ that. 

It 9 s comm yet for a’ that. 

That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brithers be for a’ that. 
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SCOTS WHA HAE 


THE BANKS O’ DOON 

I 

Y E banks and braes o’ bonie Boon, 

How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair? 
How can ye chant, ye little birds. 

And I sae weary fu’ o’ care! 

Thou ’ll break my heart, thou warbling bird* 
^ That wantons thro’ the flowering thorn! 
Thou minds me o’ departed joys, 

Departed never to return. 

II 

Aft hae I rov’d by bonie Doon 
To see the rose and woodbine twine. 

And ilka bird sang o’ its luve, 

And fondly sae did I o’ mine. 

Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 

Fu’ sweet upon its thorny tree ! 

And my fause luver staw my rose — 

But ah! he left the thorn wi’ me. 


SCOTS WHA HAE 

I 

S COTS, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led. 
Welcome to your gory bed 
Or to victorie! 


II 

Now ’s the day, and now ’s the hour: 
See the front o’ battle lour. 

See approach proud Edward’s power— 
Chains and slaverie! 
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III 

Wha will be a traitor knave? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 

Wha sae base as be a slave? — 

Let him turn, and flee! 

IV 

Wha for Scotland’s King and Law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw. 
Freeman stand or freeman fa’. 

Let him follow me! 

V 

By Oppression’s woes and pains, 

By your sons in servile chains, 

We will drain our dearest veins 
But they shall be free! 

VI 

Lay the proud usurpers low! 

Tyrants fall in every foe! 

Liberty ’s in every blow! 

Let us do, or die ! 


dSY WIFE’S A WINSOME WEE THING 

CHORUS 

She is a winsome wee thing, 

She is a handsome wee thing, 

She is a lo’esome wee thing, 

This sweet wee wife o’ mine! 

I 

J NEVER saw a fairer, 

I never lo’ed a dearer. 

And neist my heart I ’ll wear her* 

For fear my jewel tin© 
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II 

The warld’s wrack, we share o’t; 

The warstle and the care o’t, 

Wi’ her I ’ll blythely bear it, 

And think my lot divine. 

CHORUS 

She is a winsome wee thing, 

She is a handsome wee thing. 

She is a lo’esome wee thing, 

This sweet wee wife o’ mine! 

GREEN GROW THE RASHES, 0 

CHORUS 

Green grow the rashes, O; 

Green grow the rashes, O; 

The sweetest hours that e’er I spend. 

Are spent among the lasses, 0. 

I 

T HERE’S nought but care on ev’ry has#* 

In every hour that passes, O: 

What signifies the life o’ man, 

An’ ’t were nae for the lasses, O. 

II 

The war’ly race may riches chase, 

An’ riches still may fly them, O ; 

An’ tho’ at last they catch them fast. 

Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them, O- 

III 

But gie me a cannie hour at e’en, 

My arms about my dearie, Q, 

An’ war’ly cares an’ war’ly men 
May a’ gae tapsalteerie, O I 
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IV 

For you sae douce, ye sneer at this; 

Ye ’re nought but senseless asses, O; 
The wisest man the warF e’er saw, 
He dearly lov’d the lasses, O. 

V 

Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O; 
Her prentice han’ she try’d on man. 
An’ then she made the lasses, O* 

CHORUS 

Green grow the rashes, O; 

Green grow the rashes, O; 

The sweetest hours that e’er I spend, 
Are spent among the lasses, O. 


MARY MORISON 

I 

O MARY, at the window be! 

It is the wish’d, the trysted hour. 
Those smiles and glances let me see. 
That make the miser’s treasure poor. 
How blythely wad I bide the stoure;, 
A weary slave frae sun to sun. 

Could I the rich reward secure — 

The lovely Mary Morison C 

II 

Yestreen, when to the trembling string 
The dance gaed thro’ the lighted ha’. 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard or saw: 

Tho’ this was fair, and that was braw, 
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And yon the toast of a’ the town* 

I sigh’d and said amang them a’: — 
a Ye are na Mary Morison !” 

Ill 

O Mary, canst thou wreck his peace 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly die? 
Or canst thou break that heart of his 
Wnase only faut is loving thee? 

If We for love thou wilt na gie. 

At least be pity to me shown: 

A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o’ Mary Morison. 


THE LOVELY LASS OF INVERNESS 

I 

T HE lovely lass of Inverness, 

Nae joy nor pleasure can she see; 

For e’en to morn she cries “ Alas ! ” 

And ay the saut tear blin’s her e’es — 

ir 

“Drumossie moor, Drumossie day — 

A waefu’ day it was to me! 

For there I lost my father dear, 

My father dear and brethren three. 

Ill 

a Their winding-sheet the bluidy clay. 

Their graves are growin green to see. 

And by them lies the dearest lad 
That ever blest a woman’s e*e. 
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IV 

* Now wae to thee, thou cruel lord, 

A bluidy man I trow thou be. 

For monie a heart thou hast made sair 
That ne’er did wrang to thine or thee P 


A RED, RED ROSE 

I 

O MY luve is like a red, red rose* 
*> That ’s newly sprung in June. 

O, my luve is like the melodie. 

That ’s sweetly play’d in tune. 

II 

As fair art thou, my bonie lass. 

So deep in luve am I, 

And I will luve thee still, my dear. 

Till a’ the seas gang dry. 

Ill 

Till a* the seas gang dry, my dear. 

And the rocks melt wf the sun? 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o’ life shall run: 

IV 

And fare thee weel, my only luve. 

And fare thee weel a while! 

And I will come again, my luve, 

Tho’ it were ten thousand mile! 
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HIGHLAND MARY 

Y E banks, and braes, and streams arouiii' 
The castle o’ Montgomery, 

Green be yonr woods, and fair your flowers* 
Your waters never drumiie!* 

There simmer first unfauld her robes. 

And there the langest tarry; 

For there I took the last fareweel 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary. 

How sweetly bloomed the gay green birk. 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom, 

As underneath their fragrant shade 
I clasped her to my bosom! 

The golden hours on angel wings 
Flew o’er me and my dearie; 

For dear to me as light and life 
Was my sweet Highland Mary. 

Wi’ mony a vow and locked embrace 
Our parting was fu’ tender; 

And, pledging aft to meet again. 

We tore oursels asunder; 

Rut oh! fell death’s untimely frost, 

That nipped my flower sae early! 

Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s the ciay £ 
That wraps my Highland Mary! 

O pale, pale now those rosy lips 
I aft hae kissed sae foundly! 

And closed for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly ! 

And mouldering now in silent dust 
That heart that loed me dearly ; 

Rut still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary. 

* Muddy. 
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AULD LANG SYNE 

S HOULD auld acquaintance be forgot* 
And never brought to mind? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 

And days o’ lang syne? 

For auld lang syne, my dear. 

For auld lang syne; 

We’ll tak a cup o’ kindness yet. 

For auld lang syne. 

We twa hae run about the braes. 

And pu’t the gowans fine; 

But we’ve wandered mony a weary foot 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 

For auld lang syne, my dear, etc. 

We twa hae paidl’t i’ the burn 
Frae mo rain’ sun till dine; 

But seas between us braid hae roared 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 

For auld lang syne, my dear, etc* 

And here’s a hand, my trusty fiere, 1 
And gie’s a hand o’ thine; 

And we’ll tak a right guid willie-waugM? 
For auld lang syne. 

For auld lang syne, my dear, etc. 

And surely ye’ll be your pint-stowp, 

And surely I’ll be mine; 

And we’ll tak a cup o’ kindness yet. 

For auld lang syne. 

For auld lang syne, my dear, etc. 

1 Companion. a Draught 
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THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT 

(Inscribed to Robert Aiken, Esq., of Ayr) 

44 Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys and do~tbv obscure ; 

Nor era r dour hear, *vbh ? U’s lain fill .->r:iil< s , 

Thi* iO’-: Uv.L si 'inn; :..s of the poor.” 

—Gray. 

M Y loved, my honored, much respected friend £ 
No mercenary bard his homage pays; 

With honest pride I scorn each selfish end; 

My dearest meed a friend’s esteem and praise! 
To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 

The lowly train in life’s sequestered scene; 

The native feelings strong, the guileless ways: 
What Aiken in a cottage would have been; 
Ah! though his worth unknown, far happier there, 
I ween. 

November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh; 

The shortening winter day is near a close; 

The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh, 

The blackening trains o’ craws to their repose: 

The toil-worn cotter frae his labor goes, 

This night his weekly moil is at an end, 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes. 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 

And weary, o’er the moor, his course does hameward 
bend. 

At length his lonely cot appears in view. 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 

Th’ expectant wee things, toddlin’, staeher 1 
through 

To meet their dad, wi’ flichterin 2 noise an’ glee, 
2 Stagger. 2 Fluttering. 

im 
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His wee bit ingle, blinking bonnily 
His clean hearth-stane, his thrifty wifie’s smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a’ his weary, carking cares beguile, 

An* makes him quite forget his labor an’ his toil, 

Belyvd 1 the elder bairns come drapping in, 

At service out, among the farmers roun’: 

Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some tentie 2 rin 
A cannie errand to a neebor own: 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown, 
In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling in her e’e, 
Comes ha me, perhaps, to show a braw new gown, 
Or deposit her sair-won penny-fee, 

To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be, 

Wi’ joy unfeigned, brothers and sisters meet, 

An’ each for other’s weelfare kindly spiers: 
The social hours, swift-winged, unnoticed, fleet; 

Each tells uncos 8 that he sees or hears; 

The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years; 

Anticipation forward points the view. 

The mother, wi’ her needle and her shears, 

Gars 4 auld claes look amaist as weePs the new; 
The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 

Their master’s an’ their mistress’s command. 

The younkers a’ are warned to obey; 

“An’ mind their labors wi’ an eydent 5 hand, 

An’ ne’er, though out o’ sight, to jauk® or play; 
An’ oh, be sure to fear the Lord alway! 

An’ mind your duty, duly, morn an’ night! 
Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, 
Implore his counsel and assisting might: 

They never sought in vain that sought the Lord 
aright !” 

* By-and-By. * Cautious. 1 News. 4 Makes, 
b Diligent. ® Dally, 
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But hark! a rap comes gently to the door; 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same. 
Tells how a neebor lad cam o’er the moor, 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious dame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek; 
With heart-struck, anxious care, inquires his name* 
While Jenny hafflins 1 is afraid to speak; 

Weel pleased the mother hears it’s nae wild, worth- 
less rake. 


Wi’ kindly welcome Jenny brings him ben; 

A strappan youth; he taks the mother’s eye; 

Blithe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill ta’en; 

The father cracks 2 of horses, pleughs, and kye. 

The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ joy. 
But blate 3 and laithful 4 scarce can weel 
behave ; 

The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 

What makes the youth sae bashfu’ an’ sae 
grave ; 

Weel pleased to think her bairn’s respected like the 
lave. 5 


O happy love! where love like this is found! 

O heartfelt raptures! bliss beyond compare! 
I’ve pac6d much this weary mortal round, 

And sage experience bids me this declare: 

€t If heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare s 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

’Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 

In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale. 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening 
gale.” 

* Half. * Talks. * Bashful 

* Hesitating, • Other people. 
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is there, in human form, that bears a heart— 

A wretch! a villain! lost to love and truth! 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth? 
Curse on his perjured arts! dissembling smooth! 

Are honor, virtue, conscience, ail exiled? 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth. 

Points to the parents fondling o’er their child? 
Then paints the ruined maid, and their distraction 
wild ! 


But now the supper crowns their simple board: 

The halesome parritch , 1 chief o’ Scotia’s food; 
The soupe their only hawkie 2 does afford. 

That ’yont the hallan 3 snugly chows her cood; 
The dame brings forth, in complimental mood, 
To grace the lad, her weel-hained* kebbuck* 
fell , 6 

An’ aft he’s pressed, an’ aft he calls it guid; 

The frugal wiffe, garrulous, will tell 
How ’twas a townmond 7 auld, sin ’lint was i’ the 
bell.* 


The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face. 

They round the ingle form a circle wide; 

The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace. 

The big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride; 
His bonnet reverently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets 9 wearing thin an’ bare; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide. 
He wales 10 a portion with judicious care; 

And, “ Let us worship God ! ” he says, with solemn 
air. 

* Porridge. * Cow. 8 Porch. 4 Well-saved. 8 Cheese. 

* Biting. 7 A twelvemonth. 8 Since the flax was in flower. 

5 Graylochs. a0 Chooses. 
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They chant their artless notes in simple guise; 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim; 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild, warbling measures rise. 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name; 

Or noble Elgin’s beets 1 the heavenward flame. 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays; 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame; 

The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. 


The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 
How Abraham was the friend of God on high 5 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny; 

Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint and wailing cry; 

Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire; 

Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 
How He who bore in heaven the second name 
Had not on earth whereon to lay His he^a; 
How His first followers and servants sped; 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land; 
How he who lone in Patmos banished 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand. 

And heard great Babylon’s doom pronounced by 
Heaven’s command. 

Then, kneeling down, to heaven’s Eternal King 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays; 
Hope “ springs exulting on triumphant wing ” 3 
That thus they all shall meet in future days; 


* Adds fuel to fire. 


* dope’s “Windsor Forest.’ 
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There ever bask in uncreated rays. 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear; 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise. 

In such society, yet still more dear; 

While circling time moves round in an eternal 
sphere. 

Compared with this, how poor Religion’s pride, 

In all the pomp of method and of art, 

When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart! 

The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert. 

The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 

But haply in some cottage far apart, 

May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul. 
And in His book of life the inmates poor enroll. 

Then homeward all take off their several way; 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest; 

The parent pair their secret homage pay, 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm request 
That He who stills the raven’s clamorous nest. 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride. 
Would, in the way his wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide, 

But chiefly in their hearts with grace divine preside. 

From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur 
springs, 

That makes her loved at home, revered abroad: 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings; 

“An honest man’s the noblest work of God;” 
And certes, in fair virtue’s heavenly road, 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind. 
What is a lordling’s pomp? A cumbrous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of humankind, 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined! 
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O Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blessed with health and peace and sweet 
content ! 

And oh ! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 
Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while, 

And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved 
fcle. 

O Thou, who poured the patriotic tide 

That streamed through Wallace’s undaunted 
heart, 

Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part — 

(The patriot’s God peculiarly thou art, 

His friend, inspirer, guardian and reward!) 

Oh, never, never Scotia’s realm desert; 

But still the patriot and the patriot bard 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard! 


FLOW GENTLY, SWEET AFTON 

F LOW gently, sweet Afton, among thy green 
braes. 

Flow gently, I’ll sing thee a song in thy praise; 
My Mary’s asleep by the murmuring stream, 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 

Thou stock-dove whose echo resounds through the 
glen. 

Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon thorny den. 
Thou green-crested lapwing, thy screaming forbear* 
I charge you disturb not my slumbering fair. 
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How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighboring hhls, 

Far mark’d with the courses of clear winding rills; 
There daily I wander as noon rises high, 

My flocks and my Mary’s sweet cot in my eye. 

How pleasant thy banks and green valleys below, 
Where wild in the woodlands the primroses blow; 
There oft, as mild Evening weeps over the lea, 

The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me. 

Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides, 
And winds by the cot where my Mary resides; 

How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 

As, gathering sweet flow’rets, she stems thy clear 
wave l 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays; 
My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 




JOHN BURROUGHS 

(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Publishers) 

John Burroughs, essayist and naturalist, was 
born at Roxbury, New York, in 183T. For a number 
of years he was in the government service, but since 
1874 has lived on a farm, as his chief interests are in 
literature and nature study. 

FEATHERED LIFE IN AMERICA 

Y EARS ago, when quite a youth, I was rambling 
in the woods one Sunday with my brothers, 
gathering black-birch, wintergreens, etc., when, as 
we reclined upon the ground, gazing vaguely up into 
the trees, I caught sight of a bird that paused a 
moment on a branch above me, the like of which 
* had never before seen or heard of. It was proba- 
bly the blue yellow-backed warbler, as X have since 
found this to be a common bird in those woods; but 
to my young fancy it seemed like some fairy bird, 
so curiously marked was it, and so new and un- 
expected. It seemed like an integral part of the 
green beech woods. I saw it a moment as the flicker- 
ing leaves parted, noted the white spot in its wing, 
and it was gone. How the thought of it clung to me 
afterward ! It was a revelation. It was the first in- 
timation I had that the woods we knew so weii held 
birds that we knew not at all. Were our eyes and 
ears so dull, then? There was the robin, the blue- 
jay, the blue-bird, the yellow-bird, the cherry-bird, 
the cat-bird, the chipping-bird, the woodpecker, the 
high-hole, an occasional red-bird, and a few others, 
in the woods or along their borders, but who ever 
dreamed that there were still others that not even 
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the hunters saw, and whose names no one had ever 
heard? 

When, one summer day later in life, I took my gun 
and went to the woods again in a different, though 
perhaps a less simple, spirit, I found my youthful 
vision more than realized. There were indeed other 
birds, plenty of them, singing, nesting, breeding, 
among the familiar trees, which I had before passed 
by unheard and unseen. 

It was a surprise that awaits every student of 
ornithology, and the thrill of delight that accom- 
panies it, and the feeling of fresh, eager inquiry that 
follows, can hardly be awakened by any other pur- 
suit. Take the first step in ornithology, procure one 
new specimen, and you are ticketed for the whole 
voyage. There is a fascination about it quite over- 
powering. It fits so well with other things— with 
fishing, hunting, farming, walking, camping-out— 
with all that takes one to the fields and woods. One 
may go a blackberrying and make some rare dis- 
covery; or, while driving his cow to pasture, hear a 
new song, or make a new observation. Secrets lurk 
on all sides. There is news in every bush. Expecta- 
tion is ever on tip-toe. What no man ever saw be- 
fore may the next moment be revealed to you. What 
a new interest the woods have! How you long to 
explore every nook and corner of them! You would 
even find consolation in being lost in them. You 
could then hear the night birds and the owls, and in 
your wanderings might stumble upon some unknown 
specimen. 

In all excursions to the woods or to the shore, the 
student of ornithology has an advantage over his 
companions. He has one more resource, one more 
avenue of delight. He, indeed, kills two birds with 
one stone, and sometimes three. If others wander, 
he can never go out of his way. His game is every- 
where. The cawing of a crow makes him feel at' 
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home, while a new note or a new song drowns all 
care Audubon, on the desolate coast of Labrador, is 
happier than any king ever was; and on shipboard is 
nearly cured of his sea-sickness when a new gull ap- 
pears in sight. One must taste it to understand or 
appreciate its fascination. 

WEATHER-WISDOM 

(Copyright by the Critic Co.) 

T HERE is a tradition among country people 
that the wild creatures, birds and animals, 
can, to a certain extent, forecast the weather; that 
the appearance of certain birds in the spring means 
an end of winter, or that their failure to take their 
departure in the fall signifies that an open winter is 
to follow. It is thought that the musk-rats build 
large houses if the winter is to be severe, and that 
they begin them early if cold weather is to set in 
early. Pliny taught that the honey-bee had the 
gift of fore-knowing wind and rain, and that it 
would not leave its hive in the morning unless the 
day was going to be fair. But the truth about the 
bee is that she knows wind and rain when she sees 
them and feels them, and not till then. If the 
morning is fair she goes forth, no matter what 
the day is likely to be. When a thunder-storm is 
near, the bees come flocking back to the hive, but 
no sooner than the children, at play in the fields, 
or on their way from school, come hurrying in. 

In those parts of the earth subject to tornadoes 
and hurricanes, it is probable that the larger 
animals get some hint of the coming danger some 
hours before their more intelligent neighbors, 
doubtless through their more acute sense of smell; 
but in our latitude I am convinced that the birds 
and beasts are as little able to foretell a coming 
change of any kind as I am, and that they are as 
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little able to forecast a mild or severe winter. They 
are like the hive bees: their conduct is determined 
by the weather as it now is, not by what it is going 
to be to-morrow. I have seen the more delicate 
warblers and thrushes in the spring overtaken by 
such a stress of weather — cold and snow — that they 
were obliged to take refuge in barns and houses. 
An early and severe frost in October will set the 
musk-rats hurriedly at work building their houses. 
If the water is high, they will build high; if low, 
they will build low. Animals that “hole up,” on 
the approach of winter — like the chipmonk, the 
woodchuck and the bear — retire into their dens 
when the weather drives them there; and if the 
winter is open, the chipmonk at least comes forth 
again, as the day favors. This season several birds 
that usually leave us in November — like the blue- 
bird, the robin, the high-hole, the song-sparrow— 
have been with us all winter thus far. But those 
who predicted a mild winter from the presence 
of robins and bluebirds on New Year’s Day will 
probably be more cautious next time. The late 
fall and the early winter were so mild that the birds 
were evidently deceived and tempted to hold on 
beyond their usual time. And now when the rigors 
of a severe winter are full upon us the birds are 
in desperate straits. 

Last year, the last day of December was very 
warm. The bees w r ere out of the hive, and there 
was no frost in the air or in the ground. I was 
walking in the woods, when, as I paused in the 
shade of a hemlock-tree, I heard a sound proceed 
from beneath the -wet leaves on the ground but a 
few feet from me that suggested a frog. Follow- 
ing it cautiously up, I at last determined upon the 
exact spot from whence the sound issued. Lifting 
up the thick layer of leaves, there sat a frog — the 
wood-frog, one of the first to appear in the marshes 
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in spring and which I have elsewhere called the 
46 clucking frog” — in a little excavation in the sur- 
face of the leaf-mould. As it sat there, the top of 
its back was level with the surface of the ground. 
This, then, was its hibernaculum ; here it was pre- 
pared to pass the winter, with only a coverlid of 
wet matted leaves between it and zero weather. 
Forthwith I set up as a prophet of warm weather, 
and among other things predicted a failure of 
the ice-crop on the river ; which, indeed, others 
who had not heard frogs croak on the 31st of 
December, had also begun to predict. Surely, I 
thought, this frog knows what it is about; here is 
the wisdom of nature; it would have gone deeper 
into the ground than that if a severe winter were 
approaching; so I was not anxious about my coal- 
bin, nor disturbed my longings for Florida. But 
what a winter followed — the winter of 1885, when 
the Hudson became coated with ice nearly two feet 
thick, and when March was as cold as January ! 
I thought of my frog under the hemlock and 
wondered how it was faring. So one day the latter 
part of March, when the snow was gone, and there 
was a feeling of spring in the air, I turned aside 
in my walk to investigate it. The matted leaves 
were still frozen hard, but I succeeded in lifting 
them up and exposing the frog. There it sat, as 
fresh and unscathed as in the fall. The ground 
beneath and all about it was still frozen like a 
rock, but apparently it had some means of its owe 
of resisting the frost. It winked and bowed its 
head when I touched it, but did not seem inclined 
to leave its retreat. Some days later, after the 
frost was nearly all out of the ground, I passed 
that way, and found my frog had come out of its 
seclusion and was resting amid the dry leaves. 
There was not much jump in it yet, but its color 
was growing lighter. A few more warm days, and 
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Its fellows, and doubtless itself too, were croak- 
ing and gambolling in the marshes. 

This incident convinced me of two things— 
namely, that frogs know no more about the coming 
weather than we do, and that they do not retreat 
as deep into the ground to pass the winter as has 
b # een supposed.. 

J>R. JOHNSON AND CARLYLE 

(Copyright by the Critic Co.) 

G LANCING at a remark in the London Times, 
the author of “Obiter Dieta,” in his late essay 
on Dr. Johnson, asks: “Is it as plain as the ‘old 
hill of Howth,’ that Carlyle was a greater man 
than Johnson ? ” Is not the precise contrary the 
truth ? There are very many people, I imagine, 
who would be slew to admit that the “precise 
contrary” were the truth; yet it is a question not 
to be decided off-hand. Both were great men, 
unquestionably, apart from their mere literary and 
scholastic accomplishments. Each made a pro- 
found impression by virtue of his force of char- 
acter, his weight and authority as a person. As 
to which was the greater moral, or literary, or 
political force, as embodied in his works, it seems to 
me there can be hut one opinion. But the quantity 
of manhood each give evidence of in his life, and 
the quantity of genius he gave evidence of in his 
books — these, of course, are two different ques- 
tions. As regards the genius, Carlyle ranks far 
above Johnson. 

Indeed, the intellectual equipment of the two 
men, and the value of their contributions to litera- 
ture, admit of hardly any comparison. But the 
question still is of the man, not of the writer. 
Which was the greater and more helpful force as 
a human being ? Which bore himself the more 
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nobly and victoriously through life ? — in short, 
which was the greater man ? Mr. Birrell seems to 
base his conviction that Johnson was the greater, 
upon the latter’s simple resignation and acceptance 
of the ills of life: 

Johnson was a man of strong passions, unbend- 
ing spirit, violent temper, as poor as a church- 
mouse and as proud as the proudest of church 
dignitaries; endowed with the strength of a coal- 
heaver, the courage of a lion, and the tongue of 
Dean Swift, he could knock down booksellers and 
silence bargees ; he was melancholy almost to 
madness, “ radically wretched,” indolent, blinded, 
diseased. Poverty was long his portion; not that 
genteel poverty that is sometimes behind-hand 
with its rent, but that hungry poverty that does 
not know where to look for its dinner. Against all 
these things had this old struggler to contend, over 
all these things did this “old struggler” prevail. 
Over even the fear of death, the giving up of this 
“ intellectual being,” which had haunted his 
gloomy fancy for a lifetime, he seems finally to 
have prevailed, and to have met his end as a brave 
man should. 

This is excellently said, and is true enough. This 
kind of victory is one test of character certainly, 
but if it is the highest test by which to try a man’s 
claims to greatness, then is the world full of silent 
heroes, greater than either Johnson or Carlyle. 
How many men and women receive an avalanche of 
the ills of life upon their heads and shoulders, and 
die and make no sign ! How many nameless “old 
stragglers” there are in nearly every community, 
who fight a losing battle with fortune all their 
lives, and utter no complaint ! And it is not 
always, or commonly, because they are made of pure 
adamant: it is oftener because they are stolid and 
insensible. If stolidity and insensibility are terms 
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loo strong to apply to Johnson, yet we must admit 
there was a kind of dullness and sluggishness about 
him, which he in vain spurred with good resolutions, 
and which shielded him from the acute suffering 
that Carlyle’s almost preternatural activity and 
sensibility laid him open to. If a man is bom 
constitutionally unhappy, as both these men seem 
to have been, their sufferings will be in proportion 
to the strength and vividness of their imaginations; 
and Carlyle’s imagination, compared with Johnson’s, 
was like an Arctic night with its streaming and 
flashing auroras, compared with the midnight skies 
of Fleet Street. 

Carlyle fought a giant Despair all his life, and 
never for a moment gave an inch of ground. 
Indeed, so far as the upshot of his life was con- 
cerned, the amount of work actually done, and its 
value was a tonic and a spur to noble endeavor of 
all kinds, it is as if he had fought no giant 
Despair at all, but had been animated and sustained 
by the most bright and buoyant hopes. The reason 
of this probably is that his gloom and despair did 
not end in mere negation. If he fulminated an 
Everlasting No, he also fulminated an Everlasting 
Yes. Johnson fought many lesser devils, such as 
moroseness, laziness, irritability of temper, gloomi- 
ness, and tendency to superstition, etc. “My 
reigning sin,” he says in his Journal, “to which 
perhaps many others are appendant, is a waste of 
time and general sluggishness to which I was 
always inclined and, in part of my life, have been 
almost compelled by morbid melancholy and , dis- 
turbance of mind. Melancholy has had in me its 
paroxysms and remissions, but I have not improved 
the intervals, nor sufficiently resisted my natural 
inclination, or sickly habits.” He was always resolv- 
ing to rise at 8 o’clock in the morning, but does not 
seem ever to have been able to keep the resolution. 
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What takes one in Johnson is his serious self- 
reproof and the perfect good faith in which he 
accuses himself of idleness, forbidden thoughts, a 
liking for strong liquors, a shirking of church- 
going, and kindred sins. His sense of duty, and 
in particular of his duty, never slumbered for a 
moment. On the 21st of April, 1764, he got up at 
three in the morning to accuse himself thus: “My 
indolence since my last reception of the Sacrament 
has sunk into grosser sluggishness, and my dissipa- 
tion spread into wider negligence. My thoughts 
have been clouded with sensuality, and, except that 
from the beginning of this year I have in some 
measure forborne excess of strong drink, my appe- 
tites have predominated over my reason. A kind 
of strange oblivion has overspread me, so that I 
know not what has become of the 'last year,” etc. 
This earthiness, these frailties of Johnson through 
which his pious hopes and resolutions shine so 
dearly, is a touch of nature which makes him kin 
to all the world. Carlyle does not touch us in just 
this way, because his ills are more imaginary and 
his language more exaggerated. What takes one in 
Carlyle is the courage and helpfulness that underlie 
his despair, the humility that underlies his arro- 
gance, the love and sympathy that lie back of his 
violent objurgations and in a way prompt them. 
He was a man of sorrow, and felt the “ burthen and 
the mystery of all this unintelligible world” as 
Johnson never felt it, nor ever could feel it. 

Again, Johnson owed much more to his times than 
Carlyle did to his. Both his religion and his politics 
were the religion and the politics of his age and 
country, and they were like ready-made highways 
along which his mind and soul traveled. In com- 
parison Carlyle was adrift in the wilderness, where 
the way and the bridges had to be built by him- 
self. What gulfs he encountered, what quagmires 
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he floundered through ! J ohnson “ stood by the old 
formulas,” said Carlyle; and adds significantly, 
44 the happier was it for him that he could so stand” 
What would the great hulking hypochondriac have 
done in such a world as Carlyle traversed, the 
ground cut clean from under him by German 
thought and modern science, awful depths opening 
vi here before was solid earth? 

Johnson has survived his works. Mr. Birrell de- 
clares very emphatically that they are still alive, 
and are likely to remain so; but the specimens he 
gives, whether of prose or of verse, are not at all 
reassuring. But our interest in the man seems 
likely to be perennial. This is probably because he 
was a much greater and more picturesque force 
personally than he was intellectually. His power 
was of a kind that could not fully be brought to 
bear in literature. He said that “no man but a 
blockhead ever wrote except for money.” But the 
man who writes for money alone, it is pretty sure, 
will not make a deep and lasting impression with 
his pen. The saying is like another one of his— 
namely, that “ a man seldom thinks with more 
earnestness of anything than he does of his dinner.” 
When Johnson wrote his famous letter to Lord 
Chesterfield, it is safe to say he did not write for 
money, and that he was thinking of something more 
earnestly than he was wont to think of his dinner; 
and it is the one piece of his prose that is likely 
to live. But these remarks of his, and others like 
them — this, for instance, that “great abilities are 
not requisite for an historian; for in historical 
composition all the greatest powers of the human 
mind are quiescent ” — such remarks, I say, of them- 
selves show his limitations in the direction of litera- 
ture. Johnson lives through Boswell; without Bos- 
well his fame would hardly have reached our time, 
except as a faint tradition. In the pages of his 
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biographer the actual man lives for us; we can 
almost see his great chest heave, and hear the ter- 
rible “Sir!” with which he held his interlocutor 
at good striking distance. If some Boswell had 
done the same thing for Coleridge, is it probable 
that he would have lived in the same way? I think 
not. As a personality Coleridge was much less strik- 
ing and impressive than Johnson. As an intellectual 
force he is, of course, much more so. But it is 
hardly possible to feel a deep interest in our ad- 
miration for him on personal grounds alone. 

Is it possible to feel as deep an interest in and 
admiration for Carlyle, apart from his works, as we 
do in Johnson? Different temperaments will answer 
differently. Some people have a natural antipathy 
to Carlyle, based largely, no doubt, on misconcep- 
tion. But misconception is much easier in his case 
than in Johnson’s. He was more of an exceptional 
being. He was pitched in too high a key for the 
ordinary uses of life. He had fewer infirmities 
than Johnson, moral and physical. Johnson was a 
typical Englishman, and appeals to us by all the vir- 
tues and faults of his race. Carlyle stands more 
isolated, and held himself much more aloof from 
the world. On this account, among others, he 
touches us less nearly. Women are almost invari- 
ably repelled by Carlyle; they instinctively flee 
from a certain hard, barren masculinity in him. 
If not a woman-hater, he certainly had little in his 
composition that responded to the charms and al- 
lurements peculiar to the opposite sex; while John- 
son’s idea of happiness was to spend his life driving 
briskly in a postchaise with a pretty and intelligent 
woman. Both men had the same proud inde- 
pendence, the same fearless gift of speech, the same 
deference to authority or love of obedience. In per- 
sonal presence, the Englishman had the advantage 
of mere physical size, breadth, and a stern, for- 
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bidding countenance. Johnson’s power was urn 
doubtedly more of the chest, the stomach, and less 
of the soul, than Carlyle’s, and was more of a blind, 
groping, unconscious force; but of the two men 
he seems the more innocent and child-like. His 
journal is far less interesting and valuable as litera- 
ture than Carlyle’s, but in some way his fervent 
prayers, his repeated resolutions to do better, to 
conquer his laziness, “ to consult the resolve on Tet- 
ty’s coffin,” “ to go to church,” “ to drink less strong 
liquors,” “to get up at 8 o’clock,” “to reject or ex- 
pel sensual images and idle thoughts,” “to read 
the Scriptures,” etc., touch one more nearly than 
Carlyle’s exaggerated self-reproaches and loud be- 
moanings of the miseries of life. Yet the fact re- 
mains that Johnson lived and moved and thought 
on a lower plane than Carlyle, and that he cherished 
less lofty ideals of life and of duty. It is probably 
true also that his presence and his conversation 
made less impression on his contemporaries than 
did Carlyle’s; but, through the wonderful Boswell, 
a livelier, more lovable and more real image of him 
is likely to go down to succeeding ages than of the 
great Scotchman through his biographer. 
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George Gordon, Lord Byron, English poet, born 
in London in 1788; died in Greece in 1824. He be- 
gan to write at an early age while attending Har- 
row School and Cambridge University. His first 
work that got to the public was a collection of 
poems, entitled “ Hours of Idleness,” a previous 
volume having been destroyed. His marriage was 
unhappy and he left England for all time. He 
lived in Switzerland, Belgium and Italy. The 
Greeks revolted against Turkey in 1821 ; Byron 
joined them in 1824, but died at Missolonghi before 
taking a prominent part. Among his most famous 
poems are “ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” “ The 
Corsair,” “The Prisoner of Chillon,” “Marino 
Faliero” and “Don Juan.” 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY 

S HE walks in beauty, like the night 

Of cloudless climes and starry skies; 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 

Thus mellowed to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 

One shade the more, one ray the less. 

Had half-imp aired the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress. 

Or softly lightens o’er her face; 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 
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And on that cheek, and o’er that brow* 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent! 


MAID OF ATHENS, EEE WE PART 

M AID of Athens, ere we part, 

Give, oh give me back my heart! 
Or, since that has left my breast. 

Keep it now, and take the rest! 

Hear my vow before I go — 

Z ibnj fiov crds dyaird}. 

By those tresses unconfined, 

Wooed by each Aegean wind; 

By those lids whose jetty fringe 
Kiss thy soft cheeks’ blooming tinge; 

By those wild eyes like the roe, 

Z <x>7j /xov <t&$ dycnraj. 

By that lip I long to taste; 

By that zone-encircled waist; 

By all the token-flowers that tell 
What words can never speak so well; 

By love’s alternate joy and woe, 

Z dby fxov ffds dyairw. 

Maid of Athens! I am gone: 

Think of me, sweet! when alone. 

Though I fly to Istambol, 

Athens holds my heart and soul: 

Can I cease to love thee? No! 

Zdnj jxov crds dyairaj. 
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SONNET ON CHILLON 

T?»TERNAL spirit of the chainless mind! 

JCj Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou art; 
For there thy habitation is the heart — 

The heart which love of thee alone can bind; 
And when thy sons to fetters are consigned — 
To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gloom, 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 
And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind. 
Chillon! thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar — for ’twas trod, 

Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 

By Bonnivard ! — May none those marks efface! 
For they appeal from tyranny to God. 

THE PRISONER OF CHILLON 

I 

M Y hair is gray, but not with years. 

Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 

As men’s have grown from sudden fears. 

My limbs are bowed, though not with toil. 

But rusted with a vile repose. 

For they have been a dungeon’s spoil. 

And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are banned, and barred — forbidden fare; 

But this was for my father’s faith 
I suffered chains and courted death; 

That father perished at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake; 

And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling place; 
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We were seven — who 'now are one, 

Six in youth and one in age. 

Finished as they had begun, 

Proud of Persecution’s rage; 

One in fire, and two in field, 

Their belief with blood have sealed : 
Dying as their father died. 

For the God their foes denied; — 

Three were in a dungeon cast, 

Of whom this wreck is left the last. 

II 

There are seven pillars of Gothic mold. 

In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old. 

There are seven columns massy and gray. 
Dim with a dull imprisoned ray, 

A sunbeam which hath lost its way. 

And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left; 
Creeping o’er the floor so damp, 

Like a marsh’s meteor lamp; 

And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring. there is a chain; 

That iron is a cankering thing, 

For in these limbs its teeth remain. 
With marks that will not wear away. 

Till I have done with this new day. 

Which now is painful to these eyes, 

Which have not sen the sun to rise 
For years — I cannot count them o’er, 

I lost their long and heavy score 
When my last brother drooped and died. 
And I lay living by his side. 

III 

They chained us each to a column stone. 
And we were three — yet, each alone s 
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We could not move a single pace. 

We could not see each other’s face, 

But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight: 
And thus together — yet apart, 

Fettered in hand, but joined in hearty 
*Twas still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 

To hearken to each other’s speech, 

And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope or legend old. 

Or song heroically bold; 

But even these at length grew cold. 

Our voices took a dreary tone, 

An echo of the dungeon stone, 

A grating sound — not full and free 
As they of yore were wont to be; 

It might be fancy — but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 

IV 

I was the eldest of the three, 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 
I ought to do — and did my best — 

And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved. 
Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him — with eyes as blue as heaven, 

For him my soul was sorely moved: 
And truly might it be distressed 
To see such bird in such a nest; 

For he was beautiful as day — 

(When day was beautiful to me 
As to young eagles being free) — 

A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its summer’s gone, 

Its sleepless summer of long light. 

The snow-clad offspring of the sun: 
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And thus he was as pure and bright. 
And in his natural spirit gay, 

With tears for naught but others’ ills, 

And then they flowed like mountain rills. 
Unless he could assuage the woe 
Which he abhorred to view below. 

V. 

The other was as pure of mind. 

But formed to combat with his kind; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which ’gainst the world in war had stood. 
And perished in the foremost rank 

With joy: — but not in chains to pine 
His spirit withered with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline — 

And so perchance in sooth did mine: 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 

He was a hunter of the hills, 

Had followed there the deer and wolf; 
To him this dungeon was a gulf, 

And fettered feet the worst of ills. 

YI 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls. 

A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow; 

Thus much the fathom line was sent 
From Chillon’s snow-white battlement, 
Which round about the wave inthralls: 

A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made — and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay. 

We heard it ripple night and day; 

Sounding o’er our heads it knocked. 
And I have felt the winter’s spray 
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Wash through the bars when winds were 
And wanton in the hapyp sky; 

And then the very rock hath rocked, 
And I have felt it shake, unshocked. 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 

Y1I 

1 said my nearer brother pined, 

I said his mighty heart declined, 

He loathed and put away his food; 

It was not that ’twas course and rude. 
For we were used to hunter’s fare. 

And for the like had little care: 

The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat, 
Our bread was such as captive’s tears 
Have moistened many a thousand years. 
Since man first pent his fellow-men 
Like brutes within an iron den ; 

But what were these to us or him? 

These wasted not his heart or limb; 

My brother’s soul was of that mold 
Which in a palace had grown cold. 
Had his free breathing been denied 
The range of the steep mountain’s side; 
But why delay the truth? — he died. 

I saw, and coold not hold his head, 

Nor reach his dying hand — nor dead, — 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain. 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died — and they unlocked his chain, 
And scooped for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave 
I begged them, as a boon, to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine — it was a foolish thought. 
But then within my brain it wrought, 
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That even in death his freeborn breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer — 
They coldly laughed — and laid him there s 
The flat and turfless earth above 
The being we so much did love; 

His empty chain above it leant. 

Such murder’s fitting monument! 

VIII 

But he, the favorite and the flower, 

Most cherished since his natal hour. 

His mother’s image in fair face. 

The infant love of all his race, 

His martyred father’s dearest thought. 
My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free; 
He, too, who yet had held untired 
A spirit natural or inspired — 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was withered on the stalk away. 

Oh, God! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape, in any mood: — 

I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood, 

I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 
I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of Sin delirious with its dread: 

But these were horrors — this was woe 
Unmixed with such — but sure and slows 
He faded, and so calm and meek. 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender — kind. 

And grieved for those he left behind; 
With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as a mockery of the tomb, 
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Whose tints as gently sunk away 
As a departing rainbow’s ray — 

An eye of most transparent light, 

That almost made the dungeon bright, 
And not a word of murnrnr — not 
A groan o’er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise. 

For I was sunk in silence, — lost 
In’ this last loss, of all the most; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature’s feebleness, 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less: 

I listened, but I could not hear — 

I called, for I was wild with fear; 

I knew ’twas hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished; 

I called, and thought I heard a sound — 

I burst my chain with one strong bound, 
And rushed to him: — I found him not, 
l only stirred in this black spot, 

/ only lived — 1 only drew 
The accursed breath of dungeon dew; 
The last — the sole — the dearest link 
Between me and the eternal brink. 

Which bound me to my failing race. 
Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath — 

My brothers — both had ceased to breathe: 
I took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas! my own was full as chill; 

I had not strength to stir, or strive, 

But felt that I was still alive — • 

A frantic feeling, when we know 
That what we love shall ne’er be so. 

I know not why 

I could not die. 
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I had no earthly hope, — but faith, 

And that forbade a selfish death. 

IX 

What next befell me then and there 
I know not well — I never knew — 

First came the loss of light, and air. 

And then of darkness too; 

I had no thought, no feeling — none — 
Among the stones I stood a stone, 

And was, scarce conscious what I wist. 

As shrubless crags within the mist; 

For all was blank, and bleak, and gray. 

It was not night — it was not day, 

It was not even the dungeon light, 

So hateful to my heavy sight, 

But vacancy absorbing space, 

And fixedness — without a place; 

There were no stars — no earth — no time— 
No check — no change — no good — no crime-* 
But silence, and a stirless breath 
Which neither was of life nor death; 

A sea of stagnant idleness, 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless! 

X 

A light broke in upon my brain, — 

It was the carol of a bird; 

It ceased, and then it came again, 

The sweetest song ear ever heard. 

And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ban over with the glad surprise, 

And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery; 

But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track, 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before. 
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I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done. 

But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perched, as fond and tame, 
And tamer than upon the tree; 

A lovely bird, with azure wings, 

And song that said a thousand things, 

And seemed to say them all for me! 

I never saw its like before, 

I ne’er shall see its likeness more: 

It seemed like me to want a mate, 

But was not half so desolate. 

And it was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again, 

And cheering from my dungeon’s brink. 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 

I know not if it late were free. 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine. 

But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird! I could not wish for thine i 
Or if it were, in wingM guise, 

A visitant from Paradise; 

For — Heaven forgive that thought! the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile; 

I sometimes deemed that it might be 
My brother’s soul come down to me; 

But then at last away it flew, 

And then ’twas mortal — well I knew, 

For he would never thus have down. 

And left me twice so doubly lone, — 

Lone — as the corse within its shroud. 

Lone — as a solitary cloudy 

A single cloud on a sunny day. 

While all the rest of heaven is clear, 

A frown upon the atmosphere. 

That hath no business to appear 
When skies are blue, and earth is gay* 
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XX 

A kind of change came in my fate, 

My keepers grew compassionate; 

I know not what had made them so, 

They were inured to sights of woe, 

But so it was: — my broken chain 
With links unfastened did remain, 

And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side. 

And up and down, and then athwart, 

And tread it over every part; 

And round the pillars one by one, 
Returning where my walk begun, 

Avoiding only, as I trod, 

My brothers’ graves without a sod; 

For if I thought with heedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed, 

My breath came gaspingly and thick, 

And my crushed heart fell blind and sick. 


XIX 

I made a footing in the wall, 

It was not therefrom to escape, 

For I had buried one and all 
Who loved me in a human shape; 

And the whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto me: 

No child — no sire — no kin had I, 

No partner in my misery; 

I thought of this, and I was glad. 

For thought of them had made me mad 4 , 
But I was curious to ascend 
To my barred windows, and to bend 
Once more, upon the mountains high 
The quiet of a loving eye. 
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XIII 

I saw them — and they were the same* 

They were not changed like me in frame; 

I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high — their wide long lake below, 

And the blue Rhone in fullest flow; 

I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O’er channeled rock and broken bush; 

I saw the white-walled distant town, 

And whiter sails go skimming down; 

And then there was a little isle. 

Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view; 

A small green isle, it seemed no more. 

Scarce broader than my dungeon floor* 

But in it there were three tall trees, 

And o’er it blew the mountain breeze. 

And by it there were waters flowing, 

And on it there were young flowers growings 
Of gentle breath and hue. 

The fish swam by the castle wall, 

And they seemed joyous each and all; 

The eagle rode the rising blast, 

Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seemed to fly. 

And then new tears came in my eye, 

And I felt troubled — and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain; 

And when I did descend again, 

The darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load; 

It was as is a new-dug grave. 

Closing o’er one we sought to save, — 

And yet my glance, too much oppressed* 

Had almost need of such a rest. 
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XIV 

It might be months, or years, or days, 

I kept no count — I took no note, 

I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreary mote; 

At last men came to set me free, 

I asked not why, and recked not where. 

It was at length the same to me. 

Fettered or fetterless to be, 

I learned to love despair. 

And thus when they appeared at last. 

And all my bonds aside were cast, 

These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage — and all my own! 

And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home: 

Vfith spiders I had friendship made. 

And watched them in their sullen trade. 

Had seen the mice by moonlight play. 

And why should I feel less than they? 

We were all inmates of one place. 

And I, the monarch of each race. 

Had power to kill — yet, strange to tell! 

In quiet we had learned to dwell — 

My very chains and I grew friends. 

So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are : — even I 
Regained my freedom with a sigh. 

THE ISLES OF GREECE 

T HE isles of Greece, the isles of Greece! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung. 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprimg! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet. 

But, all, except their sun, is set. 
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The Scian and the Teian muse. 

The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 

Have found the fame your shores refuses 
Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires’ “Islands of the Blest.” 

The mountains look on Marathon — 

And Marathon looks on the sea; 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dream’d that Greece might still be free; 
For standing on the Persian’s grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis; 

And ships, by thousands, lay below. 

And men in nations; — all were his! 

He counted them at break of day — 

And when the sun set where were they? 

And where are they? and where art thou. 
My country ? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now — 

The heroic bosom beats no more ! 

And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine? 

’Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though link’d, among a fetter’d race. 

To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face; 

For what is left the poet here? 

For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 

Must we but weep o’er days more blest? 

’Must we but blush? — Our fatheres bled. 
Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead! 
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Of the three hundred grant but three. 
To make a new Thermopylae ! 

What, silent still? and silent all? 

Ah! no; — the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall. 

And answer, “Let one living head. 

But one arise, — we come, we comer’ 

5 Tis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain — in vain: strike other chords; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 
And shed the blood of Scio’s vine! 
Hark! rising to the ignoble call — 

How answers each bold Bacchanal ! 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 
Of tw r o such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave — 
Think ye he meant them for a slave? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

We will not think of themes like these! 
It made Anacreon’s song divine: 

He served — but served Polycrates — ■ 

A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 
Was freedom’s best and bravest friend 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 

Oh! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 

Such chains as his were sure to bind. 
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Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

On Suii’s rock, and Parga’s shore. 
Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore; 

And there, perhaps, some seed is sown. 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 
They have a king who buys and sells? 
In native swords, and native ranks, 

The only hope of courage dwells; 

But Turkish force, and Latin fraud. 
Would break your shield, however broad 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade— 
I see their glorious black eyes shine; 

But gazing on each glowing maid, 

My own the burning tear-drop laves, 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves 

Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep. 
Where nothing, save the waves and 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep; 

There, swan-like, let me sing and dies 
A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine — 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine! 


THE DYING GLADIATOR 

T HE seal is set. — Now welcome, thou drea$ 
power ! 

Nameless, yet thus omnipotent, which here 
Walk’s t in the shadow of the midnight hour. 
With a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear; 
Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls rear 
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Their ivy mantles, and the solemn scene 
Derives from thee a sense so deep and clear 
That we become a part of what has been* 
And grow unto the spot, all seeing but unseen. 

And here the buzz of eager nations ran 

In murmured pity, or loud roared applause, 
As man was slaughtered by his fellow-man. 

And wherefore slaughtered? wherefore, but 
because 

Such were the bloody Circus’ genial laws, 

And the imperial pleasure.— Wherefore not? 
What matter where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms — on battle plains or listed spot? 
Both are but theaters where the chief actors rot 

I see before me the Gladiator lie: 

He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony; 

And his drooped head sinks gradually low; 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thundershower; and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the 
wretch who won. 

He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away; 
He re«ked not of the life he lost, nor prize. 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay — 
There were his young barbarians all at play; 
v There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire. 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday: 

All this rushed with his blood. — Shall be expire. 
And unavenged? — Arise! ye Goths, and glut your 
ire! 
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TO ROME 

O R0ME, my country! city of the soul! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee. 
Lone mother of dead empires ! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 

What are our woes and sufferings? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and empires, ye 
Whose agonies are evils of a day! 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 


The Niobe of nations ! There she stands, 

Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe; 
An empty urn within her withered hands. 

Whose holy dust was scattered long ago: 

The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now; 

The very sepulchers lie tenantless 

Of their heroic dwellers: dost thou flow. 

Old Tiber, through a marble wilderness? 

Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her 
distress ! 


The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and 
Fire, 

Have dealt upon the seven-hilled city’s pride; 
She saw her glories star by star expire, 

And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 
Where the car climbed the capitol; far and 
wide 

Temple and tower went down, nor left a site. 

Chaos of ruins ! who shall trace the void. 

O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 

And say, “Here was, or is,” where all is doubly 
night? 
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The double night of ages, and of her. 

Night’s daughter. Ignorance, hath wrapt and 
wrap 

All round us; we but feel our way to err: 

The ocean hath his chart, the stars their map, 
And Knowledge spreads them on her ample 
lap: 

But Rome is as the desert, where we steer 
Stumbling o’er recollections: now we clap 
Our hands, and cry, “ Eureka ! it is clear — ” 
When but some false mirage of ruin rises near. 


Alas, the lofty city ! and alas. 

The trebly hundred triumphs! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The conqueror’s sword in bearing fame away! 
Alas for Tully’s voice, and Virgil’s lay. 

And Livy’s pictured page ! but these shall be 
Her resurrection: all beside, decay. 

Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome 
was free! 


VENICE 

(From "Childe Harold's Pilgrimage") 

I STOOD in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs; 

A palace and a prison on each hand: 

I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand: 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O’er the far times when many a subject land 
Looked to the winged Lion’s marble piles. 

Where Venice sat in state, throned on her hundred 
isles ! 
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She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean. 

Rising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters and their powers: 

And such she was; her daughters had their 
dowers 

From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Poured in her lap all gems in sparkling showers* 
In purple was she robed, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deemed their dignity 
increased. 

In Venice, Tasso’s echoes are no more, 

And silent rows the songless gondolier; 

Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 

And music meets not always now the ear: 

Those days are gone — but Beauty still is here. 
States fall, arts fade — but Nature doth not die. 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 

The pleasant place of all festivity. 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy! 

But unto us she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story, and her long array 
Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond 
Above the dogeless city’s vanished sway; 

Ours is a trophy which will not decay 
With the Rialto; Shylock and the Moor, 

And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away — 

The keystones of the arch! though all were o’er, 
For us repeopled were the solitary shore. 


THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO 

(From u Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage ”) 

T HERE was a sound of revelry by night. 
And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
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The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell; 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising 
knell ! 


Bid ye not hear it? — No; ’twas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street; 

On with the dance! let joy be unconfined; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure 
meet 

To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet. 
But hark ! that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat. 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 

Arm! arm! it is — it is — the cannon’s opening roar! 

Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sat Brunswick’s fated chieftain; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 

And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic ear; 
And when they smiled because he deemed it 
near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well, 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could 
quell: 

He rushed into the field, and foremost fighting, felL 

Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of 
distress, 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago. 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness: 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
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The life from out young hearts; and choking 
sighs. 

Which ne’er might be repeated: who could 
guess 

If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could 
rise! 


And there was mounting in hot haste: the steed,, 
v. The mustering squadron, and the clattering car 9 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or whispering with white lips — “The foe! They 
come! thev come!” 1 


And wild and high the “Cameron’s gathering’ 9 
rose! 

The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, save her Saxon foes! 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills 
Savage and shrill! But with the breath which 
fills 

Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instills 
The stirring memory of a thousand years. 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each clans- 
man’s ears! 

And Ardennes waves above them her green 
leaves. 

Dewy with nature’s tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave — alas ! 
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Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valor, rolling on the foe, 

And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold 
and low. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay. 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strifes 
The morn the marshaling in arms — the day 
Battle’s magnificently stern array ! 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when rent. 
The earth is covered thick with other clay. 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent. 
Eider and horse — friend, foe — in one red burial 
blent ! 


MAZEPPA’S RIDE 

(From “ Mazeppa ”) 

T HE last of human sounds which rose. 

As I was darted from my foes, 

Was the wild shout of savage laughter. 
Which on the wind came roaring after 
A moment from that rabble rout: 

With sudden wrath I wrenched my head. 

And snapped the cord which to the mane 
Had bound my neck in lieu of rein, 

And, writhing half my form about, 

Howled back my curse; but ’midst the tread. 
The thunder of my courser’s speed, 

Perchance they did not hear nor heed; 

It vex»*s me — for I would fain 
Have paid their insult back again. 

I paid it well in after days: 
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There is not of that castle gate. 

Its drawbridge and portcullis weight, 
Stone, bar, moat, bridge, or barrier left? 
Nor of its fields a blade of grass, 

Save what grows on a ridge of wall. 
Where stood the hearthstone of the balls 
And many a time ye there might pass. 
Nor dream that e’er that fortress was: 

I saw its turrets in a blaze, 

Their crackling battlements all cleft. 

And the hot lead pour down like rain 
From off the scorched and blackening roof. 
Whose thickness was not vengeance-proof. 

They little thought, that day of pain 
When, launched as on the lightning’s flash} 
They bade me to destruction dash. 

That one day I should come again, 

With twice five thousand horse, to thank 
The Count for his uncourteous ride. 
They played me then a bitter prank, 

When, with the wild horse for my guides 
They bound me to his foaming flank; 

At length I played them one as frank — 
For time at last sets all things even — 

And if we do but watch the hour. 
There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven. 

The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 

We rustled through the leaves like wind. 
Left shrubs, and trees, and wolves behind. 
By night I heard them on the track. 

Their troop came hard upon our back. 

With their long gallop, which can tire 
The hound’s deep hate and hunter’s fire; 
Where’er we flew they followed on, 

Nor left us with the morning sun: 
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Behind I saw them, scarce a rood, 

At daybreak winding through the wood, 
And through the night had heard their feet 
Their stealing, rustling step repeat. 

Oh! how I wished for spear or sword* 

At least to die amidst the horde, 

And perish — if it must be so — 

At bay, destroying many a foe. 

When first my courser’s race begun, 

I wished the goal already won; 

But now I doubted strength and speed. 

Vain doubt! his swift and savage breed 
Had nerved him like the mountain roe; 

Not faster falls the blinding snow 
Which whelms the peasant near the door 
Whose threshold he shall cross no more 
Bewildered with the dazzling blast, 

Than through the forest-paths he passed — 
Untired, untamed, and worse than wild; 

All furious as a favored child 
Balked of its wish; or fiercer still — 

A woman piqued — who has her will. 

t * * * *■ 

Onward we went — but slack and slow: 

His savage force at length o’erspent, 

The drooping courser, faint and low. 

All feebly forming went. . . . 

At length, while reeling on our way, 
Methought I heard a courser neigh, 

From out yon tuft of blackening firs. 

Is it the wind those branches stirs? 

No, no! from out the forest prance 
A trampling troop; I see them come; 

In one vast squadron they advance! 

I strove to cry — my lips were dumb. 

The steeds rush on in plunging pride; 

But where are they the reins to guide? 

A thousand horse — and none to ride! 
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With flowing tail, and flying mane. 
Wide nostrils, never stretched by pain. 
Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein. 
And feet that iron never shod, 

And flanks unscarred by spur or rod, 

A thousand horse, the wild, the free. 
Like waves that follow o’er the sea, 
Came thickly thundering on, 

As if our faint approach to meet; 
The sight re-nerved my courser’s feet ; 

A moment staggering, feebly fleet, 

A moment, with a faint low neigh. 
He answered, and then fell; 

With gasps and glazing eyes he lay. 
And reeking limbs immovable — 

His first and last career is done! 


THE SHIPWRECK 

(From “ Don Juan, II.,” 49-53) 

9 rri WAS twilight, and the sunless day went down 
A Over the waste of waters, like a veil 
Which, if withdrawn, would but disclose the frown 
Of one whose hate is masked but to assail. 

Thus to their hopeless eyes the night was shown, 
And grimly darkled o’er the faces pale, 

And the dim, desolate deep. Twelve days had Fear 
Been their familiar: and now Death was near. . . . 

At half-past eight o’clock, booms, hencoops, spars, 
And all things for a chance had been cast loose, 
That still could keep afloat the struggling tars — 

For yet they strove, although of no great uses 
There was no light in heaven but a few stars. 

The boats put off, o’ercrowded with their crews. 
She gave a heel, and then a lurch to port; 

And, going down head foremost — sank, in short. 
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Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell; 

Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave; 
Then some leaped overboard with dreadful yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave; 

And the sea yawned around her, like a hell; 

And down she sucked with her the whirling wave 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, 

And strives to strangle him before he die. 

At first one universal shriek there rushed, 
Louder than the loud ocean, like crash 
Of echoing thunder; and then all was hushed, 

Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 
Of billows. But at intervals there gushed. 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek — the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 
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George Washington Cable, American novelist, 
was born in New Orleans in 1844. He entered the 
Confederate Army, but soon retired as the result 
of a wound. His first literary success came from 
his sketches of creole life. “The Cavalier,” an 
extract of which appears below, is one of his latest 
and most popular novels. 


STAR SPANGLED BANNER SCENE 

(From “ The Cavalier,” copyright by Charles Scribner & Sons) 

f KNOW, Captain,” she said, “that we can’t have 
longings, strivings, or hopes, without beliefs; 
beliefs are what they live on. I believe in being 
strong and sweet and true for the pure sake of 
being so; and yet more for the world’s sake; and as 
much more again for God’s sake as God is greater 
than his works. I believe in beauty and in joy. I 
believe they are the goal of all goodness and of all 
God’s work and wish. As to resurrection, punish- 
ment, and reward, I can’t see what my noblest 
choice has to do with them; they seem to me to 
be God’s part of the matter; mine is to love 
perfect beauty and perfect joy, both in and infi- 
nitely beyond myself, with the desiring love with 
which I rejoice to believe God loves them, and to 
pity the lack of them with the loving pity with 
which God pities it. And above all I believe that 
no beauty and no joy can be perfect apart from a 
love that loves the whole world’s joy better than 
any separate joy of any separate soul.” 
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“Thank you,” was murmured from the pillow. 
Then, as Charlotte once more wiped the damp brow, 
the captive said, with much labor, “After that— -war 
seems — an awful thing. I suppose it isn’t half so 
much a crime — as it is a — penalty — for the crimes 
that bring it on. But anyhow — you know — being—” 
The bugle rang out the reveille. 

“ Being a soldier,” said Charlotte, “you want to 
die like one?” 

“Yes, oh, yes ! — the best I can. I’d like to sit half 
up — and hold my sword — if there’s — no objection. 
I’ve loved it so! It would almost be like holding— 
the hand that’s far away. Of course, it isn’t really 
necessary, but — it would be more like — dying — for 
my country.” 

He would not have it in the scabbard, and when 
I laid it naked in his hand he kissed the hilt 
Charlotte sent Gholson for Ned Ferry. Glancing 
from the window, I noticed that for some better 
convenience our scouts had left the grove, and the 
prisoners had been marched in and huddled close 
to the veranda-steps, under their heavy marching- 
guard of Louisianians. One of the blue-coats 
called up to me softly: “Dying — really?” He 
turned to his fellows — “Boys, Captain’s dying.” 

Every Northern eye was lifted to the window and 
I turned away. “Richard!” gently called Char- 
lotte, and I saw the end was at hand; a new 
anguish was on the brow; yet the soldier was ask- 
ing for a song ; “ a soldier’s song, will you ? ” 

“Why, Captain,” she replied, “you know, we don’t 
sing the same words to our soldier-songs that you 
do — except in the hymns. Shall I sing ‘Am I a 
soldier of the cross?’” 

He did not answer promptly; but when he did he 
said “Yes — sing that.” 

She sang it. As the second stanza was begun we 
heard a responsive swell grow softly to fuller and 
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fuller volume beneath the windows; the prisoners 
were singing. I heard an austere voice forbid it* 
but it rose straight on from strength to strengths 

“Sure I must fight if I would win, 

Increase my courage, Lord. 

I’ll bear the toil, endure the pain. 
Supported by thy word.” 

The dying man lifted a hand and Charlotte 
ceased. He had not heard the muffled chorus of 
his followers below; or it may be that he had, and 
that the degree of liberty they seemed to be enjoy- 
ing prompted him to seek the new favor he now 
asked. I did not catch his words, but Charlotte 
heard, and answered tenderly, yet with a thrill of 
pain so keen she could not conceal it even from him. 

“Oh! you wouldn’t ask a rebel to sing that,” she 
signed, “ would you ? ” 

He made no rejoinder except that his eyes were 
insistent. She wiped his temples. “I hate to refuse 
you.” 

His gaze was grateful. She spoke again: “I sup- 
pose I oughtn’t to mind it.” 

Miss Harper came in, and Charlotte, taking her 
hand without a glance, told the Captain’s hard 
request under her voice. Miss Harper, too, in her 
turn, gave a start of pain, but when the dying eyes 
and smile turned pleadingly to her she said, “Why, 
if you can, Charlotte, dear, but oh! how can you?” 

Charlotte addressed the wounded man: “Just a 
little bit of it, will that do ? ” and as he eagerly 
assented she added, to Miss Harper, “You know, 
dear, in its history its no more theirs than ours.” 

“No, not so much,” said Miss Harper, with a 
gleam of pride; and thereupon it was my amaze- 
ment to hear Charlotte begin guardingly to sing a 
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“O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming?” 

But guardedly as she began, the effect on the 
huddled crowd below was instant and electrical. 
They heard almost the first note; looking down 
anxiously, I saw the wonder and enthusiasm pass 
from man to man. They heard the first two lines 
in awed, ecstatic silence; but at the third, warily, 
first one, then three, then a dozen, then a score, 
bereft of arms, standard, and leader, little count- 
ing ever again to see freedom, flag, or home, they 
raised their voices, by the dawn’s early light, in 
their song of songs. 

Our main body were out in the highway, just 
facing into column, and the effect on them I could 
not see. The prisoners’ guards, though instantly 
ablaze with indignation, were so taken by surprise 
that for two or three seconds, with carbines at a 
ready, they — and even their sergeant in command- 
only darted fierce looks here and there and up at 
me. The prisoners must have been used to sing- 
ing in ordered chorus, for one of them strode into 
their middle, and smiling sturdily at the maddened 
guard and me, led the song evenly. “No, sir!” he 
cried, as I made an angry sign for them to desist, 
one verse through, if every damned fool of us dies 
for it — let the Captain hear it boys — sing! 

“‘The rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in 
air ■’ ” 

Charlotte had ceased, in consternation not for the 
conditions without more than for those within. 
With the first strong swell of the song from below, 
the dying leader strove to sit upright and to lift 
his blade, but failed and would have slammed back 
upon the pillows had not she and Miss Harper 
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saved him. He lay in their arms gasping his last, 
yet clutching his sabre with a quivering hand and 
listening on with rapt face untroubled by the fiery 
tumult of cries that broke into and over the strain. 

“Club that man over the head !” cried the sergeant 
of the guard, and one of Ms men swung a gun; but 
the Yankee sprang inside of its sweep, crying, 
“Sing her through, boys I” grappled his opponent, 
and hurled him back. In the same instant the 
sergeant called steadily, “Guard, ready — aim — ” 

There sounded a clean slap of levelled carbines, 
yet -from the prisoners came the continued song in 
its closing couplet: 

“The star-spangled banner! 0, long may it 
wave ! 55 

and out of the midst of its swell the oaths and 
curses and defiant laughter of a dozen men crying, 
with tears in their eyes, “Shoot! shoot! why don’t 
you shoot?” 

But the command to fire did not come; suddenly 
there was a drumming of hoofs, then their abrupt 
stoppage, and the voice of a vigilant commander 
called, “Attention !” 

With a few words to the sergeant, more brief 
than harsh, and wMle the indomitable singers 
pressed on to the very close of the stanza without 
a sign from him to desist, Ferry bade the subaltern 
resume his command, and turned toward me at the 
window. He lifted his sword and spoke in a 
lowered tone, the sullen guard stood to their 
arms, and every captive looked up for my reply. 

“Shall I come?” he inquired; but I shook my 
head. 

“What! — gone?” he asked again, and I nodded. 
He turned and trotted lightly after the departing 
column. I remember his pensive mien as he moved 
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down the grove, and how a soft gleam flashed from 
his sword, above his head, as with the hand that 
held it he fingered his slender mustache, and how 
another gleam followed it as he reversed the blade 
and let it into its sheath. They my eyes lost him; 
for Gholson had taken his place under the window 
and was beckoning for my attention. 

“Is she coming?” he called up, and Charlotte, at 
my side, spoke downward: 

“I shall be with you in a moment.” 

While he waited the second lieutenant of the 
Louisianians came, and as guard and prisoners 
started away she came out upon the veranda steps. 
Across her knee, as she and Gholson galloped off 
by a road across fields, lay in a wrapping of corn- 
husks the huge sabre of the dead northerner. 
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CiEDMA K was an Anglo-Saxon monk, the date 
of his birth is uncertain, but he died in 700 A. D. 
His verses deal with religious subjects. He is the 
first writer of his race whose work has come down 
to us. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE ISRAELITES 

(Translated by Benjamin Thorpe) 

L OUD was the shout of the host. 

The heavenly beacon rose 
Each evening. 

Another stupendous wonder ! — 

After the sun’s 
Setting course, they beheld 
Over the people 
A flame to shine, 

A burning pillar; 

Pale stood 
Over the archers 
The clear beams, 

The bucklers shone. 

The shades prevailed; 

Yet the falling nightly shadows 
Might not near 
Shroud the gloom. 

The heavenly candle burnt, 

The new night-ward 
Must by compulsion 
Rest over the hosts. 

Lest them horror of the waste, 

The hoar heath 
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With its raging storms. 

Should overwhelm, 

Their souls fail. 

Had their harbinger 
Fiery locks, 

Pale beams: 

A cry of dread resounded 
In the martial host. 

At the hot flame. 

That it in the waste 
Would burn up the host. 

Unless they zealously 
Moses obeyed. 

Shone the bright host, 

The shields gleamed; 

The bucklered warriors saw 
In a straight course 
The sign over the bands, 

Till that the sea barrier. 

At the land’s end. 

The people’s force withstood. 
Suddenly, on their onward way* 

A camp arose; — 

They cast them weary down; 
Approached with sustenance 
The bold sewers; 

They their strength repaired. 
Spread themselves about, 

After the trumpet sang, 

The sailors in the tents. 

Then was the fourth station. 
The shielded warriors’ rest. 

By the Red Sea. . . 

Then of his men the mind 
Became despondent. 

After that they saw. 

From the south ways. 

The host of Pharaoh 
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Coming forth, 

Moving over the holt, 

The band glittering. 

They prepared their arms. 

The war advanced, 

Bucklers glittered, 

Trumpets sang, 

Standards rattled, 

They trod the nation’s frontier, 
Around them screamed 
The fowls of war, 

Greedy of battle, 

Dewy-feathered ; 

Over the bodies of the host 
(The dark chooser of the slain) 
The wolves sung 
Their horrid evensong, 

In hopes of food, 

The reckless beasts, 

Threatening death to the valiant 
On the foes’ track flew 
The army-fowl. 

The march-wards cried 
At midnight; 

Flew the spirit of death; 

The people were hemmed in. 

At length of that host 
The proud thanes 
Met ’mid the paths, 

In bendings of the boundaries; 

To them there the banner-king 
Marched with the standard, 

The prince of men 
Bode the marches with his band; 
The warlike guardian of the people 
Clasped his grim helm. 

The king, his visor. 

The banners glittered 
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In hopes of battle; 

Slaughter shook the proud 
He bade his warlike band 
Bear them boldly. 

The firm body. 

The enemy saw 
With hostile eyes 
The coming of the natives? 
About him moved 
Fearless warriors. 

The hoar army wolves 
The battle hailed. 

Thirsty for the brunt of war* 
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Will Carleton, American poet, was born at Hud- 
son, Michigan, in 1845. His lectures and ballads 
have had a wide popularity. He deals in his poetry 
with every-day life in the country, and its truths, 
pathos, and humor, have placed this writer in the 
front rank of popular verse writers. 

BETSY AND I ARE OUT 

(Copyright by Harper & Bros.) 

D RAW up the papers, lawyer, and make ’em good 
and stout. 

For things at home are cross-ways, and Betsy and 
I are out, — 

We who have worked together so long as man and 
wife 

Must puli' in single harness the rest of our nat’ral 
life. 

“'‘What is the matter,” says you? J swan it’s hard 
to tell! 

Most of the years behind us we’ve passed by very 
well; 

1 have no other woman — she has no other man; 
Only we’ve lived together as long as ever we can. 

So I have talked with Betsy, and Betsy has talked 
with me; 

And we’ve agreed together that we can never agree % 
Not that we’ve catched each other in any terrible 
crime ; 

We’ve been a gatherin’ this fo* years, a little at & 
time. 
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There was a stock of temper we both had for a 
start ; 

Although we ne’er suspected ’twould take us two 
apart ; 

1 had my various failings, bred in the flesh and bone, 

And Betsy, like all good women, had a temper of her 
own. 

The first thing I remember, whereon we disagreed, 

Was somethin’ concerning heaven — a difference in 
our creed; 

We arg’ed the thing at breakfast — we arg’ed the 
thing at tea — 

And the more we arg’ed the question, the more we 
couldn’t agree. 

And the next that I remember was when we lost a 
cow; 

She had kicked the bucket, for certain — the question 
was only — How? 

I held my opinion, and Betsy another had; 

And when we were done a talkin’, we both of us was 
mad. 

And the next that I remember, it started in a joke; 

But for full a week it lasted and neither of us spoke. 

And the next was when I fretted because she broke 
a bowl; 

ind she said I was mean and stingy, and hadn’t any 
soul. 

And so the thing kept workin’, and all the self-same 
way; 

Always somethin’ to ar’ge and something sharp to 
say,— 

And down on us came the neighbors, a couple o’ 
dozen strong, 

And lent their kindest sarvice to help the thing 
along. 
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And there have been days together— -and many a 
weary week — 

When both of us were cross and spunky, and both 
too proud to speak; 

And I have been thinkin’ and thinkin’, the whole of 
the summer and fall. 

If I can’t dive kind with a woman, why, then I won’t 
at all. 

And so I’ve talked with Betsy, and Betsy has talked 
with me; 

And we have agreed together that we can never 
agree ; 

And what is hers shall be hers, and what is mine 
shall be mine; 

And J ’ll put it in the agreement and take it to her te 
k ign. 

Write ok the paper, lawyer — the very first para- 
graphs 

Of all the farm am& '* e stock, she shall have her 
half; 

For she has helped to earn it through many a weary 
day, 

And it’s nothin’ more than justice that Betsy has 
her pay. 

Give her the house and homestead ; a man can thrive 
and roam, 

But women are wretched critters, unless they have 
a home. 

And I have always determined, and never failed to 
say, 

That Betsy never should want a home, if I was taken 
away. 

There’s a little hard money besides, that’s drawin 5 
tol’rable pay, 

A couple of hundred dollars laid by for a rainy 
day,— 
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Safe in the hands of good men, and easy to get at; 

Put in another clause there, and give her all of that 

1 see that you are smiling, sir, at my givin’ her so 
much; 

Yes, divorce is cheap, sir, but I take no stock in 
such; 

True and fair I married her, when she was blythe 
and young, 

And Betsy was always good to me exceptin’ with 
her tongue. 

When I was young as you, sir, and not so smart, 
perhaps. 

For me she mittened a lawyer, and several other 
chaps ; 

And all of ’em was flustered, and fairly taken down. 

And for a time I was counted the luckiest man in 
town. 

Once when I had a fever — I won’t forget it soon — 

I was hot as a basted turkey and crazy as a loon— 

Never an hour went by me when she was out of 
sight ; 

She nursed me true and tender, and stuck to me day 
and night. 

And if ever a house was tidy, and ever a kitchen 
clean. 

Her house and kitchen was tidy as any I ever seen. 

And I don’t complain of Betsy or any of her acts. 

Exceptin’ when we’ve quarreled, and told each other 
facts. 

So draw up the paper, lawyer; and I’ll go home to- 
night, 

And read the agreement to her, and see if it’s all 
right; 
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And then in the morning I’ll sell to a tradin’ mats 
I know — 

And kiss the child that was left to us, and out in 
the world I’ll go. 

And one thing put in the paper, that first to me 
didn’t occur.* 

That when I am dead at last she will bring me back 
to her, 

A.nd lay me under the maple we planted years ago, 

When she and I was happy, before we quarreled so. 

And when she dies, I wish that she would be laid 
by me; 

And lyin’ together in silence, perhaps we’ll then 
agree ; 

And if ever we meet in heaven, I wouldn’t think it 
queer 

If we loved each other the better because we’ve 
quarreled here. 
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Thomas Carlyle, Scotch historian and essayist, 
bora at Ecclefechan, in 1795; died in London in 
1881. At the age of fourteen he had acquired a 
good knowledge of mathematics and the classics. 
He graduated from the University of Edinburgh 
and taught for four years. The love of literary 
work was strong within him and in 1818 he gave 
up teaching for the pen. Later he moved to Chelsea, 
now part of London, and there spent his remaining 
days. He was a prolific writer of books, besides 
publishing many noteworthy articles in British maga- 
zines. Among his greatest works are “ Sartor Resar- 
tus,” “ The French Revolution,” “ Frederick II,” 
and “Heroes, and Hero Worship.” 

WORK 

T HERE is a perennial nobleness, and even 
sacredness, in Work. Were he never so be- 
nighted, forgetful of his high calling, there is 
always hope in a man that actually and earnestly 
works; in idleness alone is there perpetual despair. 
Work, never so Mammonish, mean, is in communi- 
cation with Nature; the real desire to get Work 
done will itself lead one more and more to truth, 
to Nature’s appointments and regulations which 
are truth. 

The latest Gospel in this world is, know thy work 
and do it. u Know thyself ; ” long enough has that 
poor “self” of thine tormented thee; thou wilt 
never get to “ know ” it, I believe ! Think it not thy 
business, this of knowing thyself; thou art an un- v 
knowable individual: know what thou canst work ai 
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and work at it like a Hercules! That will be thy 
better plan. 

It has been written “an endless significance lies 
in work ! 55 as man perfects himself by writing. Foul 
jungles are cleared away, fair seed-fields rise in- 
stead, and stately cities ; and withal the man himself 
first ceases to be a jungle and foul unwholesome 
desert thereby. Consider how, even in the meanest 
sorts of Labor, the whole soul of a man is com- 
posed into a kind of real harmony, the instant he* 
sets himself to work! Doubt, Desire, Sorrow, Re- 
morse, Indignation, Despair itself, all these like- 
bell-dogs lie beleaguring the soul of the poor day- 
worker, as of every man; but as he bends himself 
with free valor against his task, all these , are 
stilled, all these shrink murmuring far off into their 
caves. The man is now a man. The blessed glow 
of Labor in him, is it not a purifying fire, wherein 
all poison is burnt up, and of sour smoke itself 
there is made bright blessed flame. 

Destiny, on the whole, has no other way of cul- 
tivating us. A formless Chaos, once set it revolv - 
ing, grows round and ever rounder; ranges itself, 
by mere force of gravity, into strata, spherical 
courses; is no longer a Chaos, but a round com- 
pacted World, What would become of the Earth, 
did she cease to revolve? In the poor old Earth, so 
long as she revolves, all inequalities, irregularities, 
disperse themselves ; all irregularities are inces* 
santly becoming regular. Hast thou looked on the 
Potter’s wheel, one of the venerablest objects; old 
as the Prophet Ezekiel, and far older? Rude lumps 
of clay; how they spin themselves up, by mere 
quick whirling, into beautiful circular dishes. And 
fancy the most assiduous Potter, but without his 
wheel, reduced to make dishes, or rather amorphous 
botches, by mere kneading and baking ! Even such 
a Potter were Destiny, with a human soul that 
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would rest and lie at ease, that would not work 
and spin ! Of an idle unrevolving man the kindest 
Destiny, like the most assiduous Potter without 
wheel, can bake and knead nothing other than a 
botch; let her spend on him what expensive col- 
oring, what gilding and enamelling she will, he is 
but a botch. Not a dish; no, a buldging, kneaded, 
crooked, shambling*, spuint cornered, amorphous 
botch, a mere enamelled vessel of dishonor! Let 
the idle think of this. 

Blessed is he who has found his work; let him 
ask no other blessedness. He has a work, a life- 
purpose; he has found it, and will follow it! How, 
as a free flowing channel, dug and torn by noble 
force through the sour mud-swamp of one’s exist- 
ence, like an ever-deepening river there, it runs 
and flows; draining off the sour festering water 
gradually from the root of the remotest grass 
blade; making, instead of pestilential swamp, a 
green fruitful meadow with its clear flowing 
stream. How blessed for the meadow itself, let 
the stream and Us value be great or small! Labor 
is life; from the inmost heart of the Worker rises 
his God-given force, the sacred celestial life- 
essence, breathed into him by Almigthy God; from 
his inmost heart awakens him to all nobleness, to 
all knowledge, “self-knowledge,” and much else, so 
soon as Work fitly begins. Knowledge! the knowl- 
edge that will hold good in working, cleave thou to 
that; for Nature herself accredits that, says Yea 
to that. Properly thou hast no other knowledge 
but what thou hast got by working; the rest is yet 
all an hypothesis of knowledge; a thing to be 
argued of in schools, a thing floating in the clouds* 
in endless logic vortices, till we try it and fix it. 
** Doubt, of whatever kind, can be ended by Action 
alone.” 

And again, hast thou valued Patience, Courage, 
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Perseverance, Openness to light; readiness to own 
thyself mistaken, to do better next time? All these, 
all virtues, in wrestling with the dim brute Powers 
of fact, in ordering of thy fellows in such wrestle, 
there, and elsewhere not at all, thou wilt continu- 
ally learn. Set down a brave Sir Christopher in the 
middle of black ruined Stoneheaps, of foolish un~ 
architectural Bishops, red tape Officials, idle Nell 
Gwyn Defenders of the Faith; and see whether 
he will ever raise a Paul’s Cathedral out of all that, 
yea or no l Rough, rude, contradictory are all 
things and persons, from the mutinous masons and 
Irish hodmen, up to the idle Nell Gwyn Defenders, 
to blustering red tape Officials, foolish unarchitect-' 
ural Bishops. All these things and persons are 
there, not for Christopher’s sake and his cathedrals; 
they are there for their own sake mainly! Chris- 
topher will have to conquer and constrain all these, 
if he be able. All these are against him. Equit- 
able Nature herself, who carries her mathematics 
and architectonics not on the face of her, but deep 
in the hidden heart of her — Nature herself is but 
partially for him; will be wholly against him, if he 
constrain her not! His very money, where is it to 
come from? The pious munificence of England 
lies far scattered, distant, unable to speak, and say, 
“I am here;” — must be spoken to before it can 
speak. Pious munificence, and all help, is so silent, 
invisible like the gods; impediment, contradictions 
manifold are so loud and near ! O brave Sir Chris- 
topher, trust thou in those, notwithstanding, and 
front all these; understand all these; by valiant 
patience, noble effort, insight, vanquish and compel 
all these, and, on the whole, strike down victoriously 
the last topstone of that Paul’s edifice: thy monu- 
ment for certain centuries, the stamp “Great Man” 
impressed very legibly in Portland stone there! 

Yes, all manner of work, and pious response from 
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Men or Nature, is always what we call silent; csjk 
not speak or come to light till it be seen, till it be 
spoken to. Every noble work is at first “impossi- 
ble.” In every truth, for every noble work the 
possibilities will lie diffused through Immensity, 
inarticulate, undiscoverable except to faith. Like 
Gideon thou shalt spread out thy fleece at the door 
of thy tent; see whether, under the wide arch of 
Heaven, there be any bounteous moisture, or none. 
Thy heart and life-purpose shall be as a miraculous 
Gideon’s fleece, spread out in silent appeal to 
Heaven; and from the kind Immensities, what from 
the poor unkind Localities and town and country 
Parishes there never could, blessed dew-moisture 
to suffice thee shall have fallen! 

Work is of a religious nature: work is of a 
brave nature; which it is the aim of all religion to 
be. “All work of man is as the swimmer’s:” a waste 
ocean threatens to devour him; if he front it not 
bravely, it will keep its word. By incessant wise 
defiance of it, lusty rebuke and buffet of it, behold 
how it loyally supports him, bears him as its con- ' 
queror along. “ It is so,” says Goethe, “ with all 
things that man undertakes in this world.” 

Brave Sea-captain, Norse Sea-king— Columbus 
my hero, royalist Sea-king of all! it is no friendly 
environment this of thine, in the waste deep waters; 
around thee mutinous discouraged souls, behind 
thee disgrace and ruin, before thee the unpenetrated 
veil of night. Brother, these wild water-moun- 
tains, bounding from their deep bases (ten miles 
deep, I am told), are not entirely there on thy be- 
half! Meseems they have other work than floating 
thee forward: — and the huge Winds that sweep 
from Ursa Major to the Tropics and Equators, 
dancing their giant waltz through the kingdoms of 
Chaos and Immensity, they care little about filling 
rightly or filling wrongly the small shoulder-of- 
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mutton sails in this cockle skiff of thine! Thou 
art not among articulate speaking friends, my 
brother; thou art among immeasurable dumb mons- 
ters, tumbling, howling wide as the world here. 
Secret, far off, invisible to all hearts but thine, 
there lies a help in them: see how thou wilt get at 
that. Patiently thou wilt wait till the mad South- 
wester spend itself, saving thyself by dexterous 
science of defence the while; valiantly, with swift 
decision, wilt thou strike in, when the favoring Easi^ 
the Possible, springs up. Mutiny of men thou wilt 
sternly repress; weakness, despondency, thou wilt 
cheerily encourage; thou wilt swallow r down com- 
plaint, unreason, ■weariness, weakness of others and 
thyself ; — how much wilt thou swallow down ! There 
shall be a depth of Silence in thee, deeper than this 
Sea, which is but ten miles deep ; a Silence unsound- 
able; known to God only. Thou shalt be a great 
Man. Yes, my World-Soldier, thou of the world 
Marine-Service — thou wilt have to be greater than 
this tumultuous unmeasured World here round thee 
is: thou, in thy strong soul, as with wrestler’s arms, 
shalt embrace it, harness it down! and make it 
bear thee on — to new Americas, or whither God 
wills ! 

«3fr -* * * * 

Religion, I said; for, properly speaking, all true 
Work is Religion; and whatsoever Religion is not 
Work may go and dwell among the Brahmins, An- 
tinomians, Spinning Dervishes, or where it will; 
with me it shall have no harbor. Admirable was 
that of the old Monks, “ Laborare est Orare, Work 
is Worship.” 

Older than all preached Gospels was this un- 
preached, inarticulate, but ineradicable, for-ever- 
enduring Gospel: Work, and therein have well- 
being. Man, Son of Earth and of Heaven, lies 
there not, in the innermost heart of thee, a Spirit 
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of active Method, a Force for Work; — and burns 
like a painfully smouldering fire, giving thee no rest 
till thou unfold it, till thou write it down in be- 
neficent Facts around thee! What is immethodic, 
waste, thou shalt make methodic, regulated, arable; 
obedient and productive to thee. Wheresoever 
thou findest Disorder, there is thy eternal enemy; 
attack him swiftly, subdue him; make Order of 
him, the subject, not of Chaos, but of Intelligence, 
Divinity and Thee! The thistle that grows in thy 
path, dig it out that a blade of useful grass, a drop 
of nourishing milk, may grow there instead. The 
waste cotton-shrub, gather its waste white down, 
spin it, weave it; that, in place of idle litter, there 
may be folded webs, and the naked skin of man be 
covered. 

But above all, where thou findest Ignorance, 
Stupidity, Brute-mindedness — attack it I say; 
smite it wisely, unweariedly, and rest not while 
thou livest and it lives; but smite, smite in the 
name of God! The Highest God, as I understand 
it, does audibly so command thee: still audibly, if 
thou have ears to hear. He, even He, with his un- 
spoken voice, fuller than any Sinai thunders, or 
syllabled speech of Whirlwinds; for the Silence 
of deep Eternities, of Worlds from beyond the 
morning-stars, does it speak to thee? The unborn 
Ages; the old Graves, with their long-mouldering 
dust, the very tears that wetted it, now all dry- 
do not these speak to thee what ear hath not heard? 
The deep Death-kingdoms, the stars in their never 
resting courses, all Space and all Time, proclaim it to 
thee in continual silent admonition. Thou too, if 
ever man should, shalt work while it is called To- 
day. For the Night cometh wherein no man can 
work. 

All true Work is sacred; in all true Work, were 
it but true hand-labor, there is something of 
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divineness. Labor, wide as the Earth, has its 
summit in Heaven. Sweat of the brow; and up 
from that to sweat of the brain, sweat of the heart; 
which includes all Kepler calculations, Newton 
meditations, all Sciences, all spoken Epics, all acted 
Heroisms, Martyrdoms — up to that “ Agony of 
bloody sweat,” which all men have called divine! 
O brother, if this is not “ worship,” then I say, the 
more pity for worship; for this is the noblest thing 
yet discovered under God’s sky. Who art thou 
that complainest of thy life of toil? Complain 
not. Look up, my wearied brother; see thy fel- 
low Workmen there, in God’s Eternity; surviving 
there, they alone surviving: sacred Band of the 
Immortals, celestial Body-guard of the Empire of 
Mankind. Even in the weak Human Memory they 
survive so long, as saints, as heroes, as gods; they 
alone surviving; peopling, they alone, the immeas- 
ured solitudes of Time! To thee Heaven, though 
severe, is not unkind; Heaven is kind — as a noble 
Mother; as that Spartan Mother, saying while she 
gave her son his shield, “With it, my son, or upon 
it !” Thou too shalt return home , in honor to thy 
far-distant Home, in honor; doubt it not — if in 
the battle thou keep thy shield] Thou, in the Eter- 
nities and deepest Death-kingdoms, art not an 
alien; thou everywhere art a denizen! Complain 
not; the very Spartans did not complain . 


NASEBY FIELD 

T HE old hamlet of Naseby stands yet on its 
old hilltop, very much as it did in Saxon 
days, on the north-western border of Northamp- 
tonshire, some seven or eight miles from Market- 
Harborough in Leicestershire, nearly on a line, and 
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nearly midway, between that town and Daventry, 
A peaceable old hamlet, of perhaps live hundred 
souls; clay cottages for laborers, but neatly 
thatched and swept; smith’s shop, saddler’s shop, 
beer shop, all in order; forming a kind of square, 
which leads off, north and south, into two long 
streets: the old church, with its graves, stands in 
the center, the truncated spire finishing itself with 
a strange old ball, held up by rods; a “hollow 
copper ball, which came from Boulogne in Henry 
the Eighth’s time,” — which has, like Iiudibras’ 
breeches, “ been at the siege of Bullen.” The 
ground is upland, moorland, though now growing 
corn; was not enclosed till the last generation, and 
is still somewhat bare of wood. It stands nearly 
in the heart of England. Gentle dulness, taking a 
turn at etymology, sometimes derives it from 
Navel; “Navesby, quasi Navelsby, from being,” &c. 
Avon Well, the distinct source of Shakspere’s Avon, 
is on the western slope of the high grounds; Men 
and Welland streams leading towards Cromwell’s 
Fen-Country, begin to gather themselves from 
boggy places on the eastern side. The grounds, as 
we say, lie high; and are still, in their new subdi- 
visions, known by the name of “ Hills,” “ Rutput 
Hill,” “ Mill Hill,” “ Dust Hill,” and the like, pre- 
cisely as in Rushworth’s time; but they are not 
;properly hills at all; they are broad, blunt, clayey 
masses, swelling towards and from each other, like 
indolent waves of a sea, sometimes of miles in 
extent. 

It was on this high moor-ground, in- the center 
of England, that King Charles, on the 14th of 
June, 1645, fought his last battle; dashed fiercely 
against the New-Model army, which he had des- 
pised till then; and saw himself shivered utterly 
to ruin thereby. “ Prince Rupert, on the king’s 
right wing, charged up the hill, and carried all 
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before him ; ” but Lieutenant-General CromweL 
charged down-hill on the other wing, likewise car- 
rying all before him, — and did not gallop off the 
held to plunder, he, Cromwell, ordered thither by 
the Parliament, had arrived from the association 
two days before, “amid shouts from the wholg 
army:” he had the ordering of the horse this morn- 
ing. Prince Rupert, on returning from his plun- 
der, finds the king’s infantry a ruin; prepares to 
charge again with the rallied cavalry; but the cav- 
alry too, when it came to the point, “broke all 
asunder,” — never to re-assemble more. The chase 
went through Harborough; where the king had 
already been that morning, when in an evil hour he 
turned back, to revenge some “ surprise of an out- 
post at Naseby the night before,” and gave the 
Roundheads battle. 

The parliamentary army stood ranged on the 
height still partly called “Mill Hill,” as in Rush- 
worth’s time, a mile and a half from Naseby; the 
king’s army on a parallel “Hill,” its back to Har- 
borough, with the wide table of upland now named 
Broad Moor between them; where indeed the main 
brunt of the action still clearly enough shows itself 
to have been. There are hollow spots, of a rank 
vegetation, scattered over that Broad Moor; which 
are understood to have once been burial mounds; 
some of which have been (with more or less of 
sacrilege) verified as such. A friend of mine has 
in his cabinet two ancient grinder-teeth, dug lately 
from that ground, and waits for an opportunity 
to bury them there. Sound effectual grinders, one 
of them very large, which ate their breakfast on 
the fourteenth of June two hundred years ago, and, 
except to be clenched once in grim battle, had never 
work to do more in this world! 
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AWAIT THE ISSUE 

I N this God’s world, with its wild whirling eddies 
and mad foam oceans, where men and nations 
perish as if without law, and judgment for an un- 
just thing is sternly delayed, dost thou think that 
there is therefore no justice? It is what the fool 
hath said in his heart. It is what the wise, in all 
times, were wise because they denied, and knew for 
ever not to be. I tell thee again, there is nothing 
else but justice. One strong thing I find here 
below: the just thing, the true thing. My friend, 
if thou hadst all the artillery of Woolwich trund- 
ling at thy back in support of an unjust thing; 
and infinite bonfires visibly waiting ahead of thee, 
to blaze centuries long for thy victory on behalf of 
it, I would advise thee to call halt, to ding down 
thy baton, and say, “ In God’s name. No!” Thy 
“success ?” Poor devil, what will thy success 
amount to? If the thing Is unjust, thou hast not 
succeeded; no, not though bonfires blazed from 
north to south, and bells rang, and editors wrote 
leading articles, and the just things lay trampled 
out of sight, to all mortal eyes an abolished and 
annihilated thing. Success? In a few years thou 
wilt be dead and dark, all cold, eyeless, deaf; no 
blaze of bonfires, ding-dong of bells, or leading 
articles visible or audible to thee again at all for 
ever. What kind of success is that? It is true all 
goes by approximation in this world; wulh any not 
insupportable approximation we must be patient 
There is a noble Conservatism as well as ignoble. 
Would to Heaven, for the sake of Conservatism 
itself, the noble alone were left, and the ignoble, 
by some kind severe hand, were ruthlessly lopped 
away, forbidden any more to show itself! For it 
is the right and noble alone that will have victory 
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In this struggle; the rest is wholly an obstruction, 
a postponement and fearful imperilment of the 
victory. Towards an eternal center of right and 
nobleness, and of that only, is all this confusion 
tending. We already know whither it is tending; 
what will have victory, what will have none! The 
Heaviest will reach the center. The Heaviest, sink- 
ing through complex fluctuating media and vortices, 
has its deflections, its obstructions, nay, at times 
its resiliences, its reboundings ; whereupon some 
blockhead shall be heard jubilating: “See, your 
Heaviest ascends ! ” but at all moments it is moving 
centerward, fast as is convenient for it; sinking, 
sinking; and, by laws older than the world, old as 
the Maker’s first plan of the world, it has to arrive 
there. 

Await the issue. In all battles, if you await the 
issue, each fighter has prospered according to his 
right. His right and his might, at the close of the 
account, were one and the same. He has fought 
with all his might, and in exact proportion to all 
his right he has prevailed. His very death is no 
victory over him. He dies, indeed; but his work 
lives, very truly lives. A heroic Wallace, quartered 
on the scaffold, canont hinder that his Scotland be- 
come, one day, a part of England; but he does 
hinder that it become, on tyrannous unfair terms, a 
part of it; comamnds still, as with a god’s voice, 
from his old Valhalla and Temple of the Brave, 
that there be a just, real union, as of brother and 
brother, not a false and merely semblant one as of 
slave and master. If the union with England be in 
fact one of Scotland’s chief blessings, we thank Wal- 
lace withal that it was not the chief curse. Scotland 
is not Ireland; no, because brave men rose there, and 
said, “ Behold, ye must not tread us down like 
slaves; and ye shall not, and cannot!” Fight on, 
thou brave, true heart, and falter not, through dark 
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fortune and through bright. The cause thou fight* 
est for, so far as it is true, no further, yet pre* 
eisely so far, is very sure of victory. The false* 
hood alone of if will be conquered, will be abol- 
ished, as it ought to be; but the truth of it is part 
of Nature’s own laws, co-operates with the world’s 
eternal tendencies, and cannot be conquered. 


TEUFELSDROCKH’S NIGHT VIEW 
OF THE CITY 

(From “Sartor ftesartus 1, > 

f LOOK down into all that wasp-nest or bee-hive, 
and witness their wax-laying and honey-making, 
and poison-brewing, and choking by sulphur. From 
the Palace esplanade, where music plays while 
serene Highness is pleased to eat his victuals, down 
the low lane, where in her door-sill the aged widow, 
knitting for a thin livelihood, sits to feel the after- 
noon sun, I see it all; for, except the Schlosskirche 
weather-cock no biped stands so high. Couriers 
arrive bestrapped and bebooted, bearing Joy and 
Sorrow bagged-up in pouches of leather: there, top- 
laden, and with four swift horses, rolls in the coun- 
try Baron and his household; here, on timber-leg, 
the lamed Soldier hops painfully along, begging 
alms: a thousand carriages, and wains, and cars, 
come fumbling in with Food, with young Rusticity, 
and other Raw Produce, inanimate or animate, and 
go tumbling out again with produce manufactured. 
That living flood, pouring through these streets, of 
all qualities and ages, knowest thou whence it is 
coming, whither it is going? From Eternity on- 
wards to Eternity! These are apparitions: what 
else? Are they not souls rendered visible; in bodies 
that took shape and will lose it, melting into air? 
Their solid Pavement is a Picture of the Sense; 
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they walk on the bosom of Nothing; blank Time 
is behind them and before them. Or fanciest thou, 
the red and yellow Clothes-screen yonder, with 
spurs on its heels and feathers in its crown, is but 
of to-day, without a yesterday or a to-morrow; and 
had not rather its Ancestor alive when Hengst and 
Horsa overran thy Island? Friend, thou seest here 
a living link, in that Tissue of History, which in- 
weaves all Being: watch well, or it will be past 
thee, and seen no more. “ Ach, mein lieber ! ” said 
Teufelsdrockh once, at midnight, when we had re- 
turned from the coffee-house in rather earnest talk, 
it is a true sublimity to dwell here. These fringes 
of lamplight, struggling up through smoke and 
thousand- fold exhalation, some fathoms into the 
ancient region of Night, what thinks Bootes of 
them, as he leads his Hunting-dogs over the Zenith 
in their leash of sidereal fire? That stifled hum of 
midnight, when Traffic has lain down to rest; and 
the chariot-wheels of Vanity, still rolling here and 
there through distant streets, are bearing her to 
Halls roofed in, and lighted to the due pitch for 
her; and only Vice and Misery, to prowl or to 
moan like night-birds, are abroad; that hum, I say, 
like the stertorous, unquiet slumber of sick life, is 
heard in Heaven! Oh! under that hideous coverlet 
of vapors, and putrefactions, and unimaginable 
gases, what a Fermenting-vat lies simmering and 
hid! The joyful and the sorrowful are there; men 
are dying there, men are being born; men are pray- 
ing— on the other side of a brick partition, men 
are cursing; and around them all is the vast, void 
Night. The proud Grandee still lingers in his per- 
fumed saloons, or reposes within damask curtains; 
Wretchedness cowers into truckle-beds, or shivers 
hunger-stricken into its lair of straw: in obscure 
cellars, Rouge-et~Noir languidly emits its voice-of- 
destiny to haggard hungry villains; while Council- 
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lors of State sit plotting and plajing their high 
chess-game whereof the pawns are Men. The Lover 
whispers his mistress that the coach is ready; and 
she, full of hope and fear, glides down, to fly with 
him over the borders: The Thief, still more silently, 
sets-to his pick-locks and crowbars, or lurks in wait 
till the watchmen first snore in their boxes. Gay 
mansions, with supper-rooms and dancing-rooms, 
are full of light and music and high-swelling hearts; 
but, in the condemned cells, the pulse of life beats 
tremulous and faint, and bloodshot eyes look out 
through the darkness, which is around and within, 
for the light of a stern last morning. Six men are 
to be hanged on the morrow: comes no hammering 
from the Rabenstein ! — their gallows must even now 
be o’ building. Upwards of five hundred thousand 
two-legged animals without feathers lie round us, 
in horizontal position; their heads all in nightcaps, 
and full of the foolishest dreams. Riot cries aloud, 
and staggers and swaggers in his rank dens of 
shame; and the Mother, with streaming hair, kneels 
over her pallid dying infant, whose cracked lips only 
her tears now moisten. All these heaped and hud- 
dled together, with nothing but a little carpentry 
and masonry between them: crammed in, like salted 
fish in their barrels; or weltering, shall I say, like 
an Egyptian pitcher of tamed vipers, each strug- 
gling to get its head above the others; such work 
goes on under that snake-counterpane? Rut I sit 
above it all ; I am alone with the Stars ! ” 


THE ATTACK UPON THE BASTILLE 

(Fro.iL tl The French Revolution ”) 

A LL morning, since nine, there has been a cry 
everywhere, “To the Bastille!” Repeated 
deputations of citizens ! ” have been here, passion- 
ed 
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ate for arms; whom De Launay has got dismissed 
by soft speeches through port-holes. Towards noon 
Elector Thuriot de la Rosiere gains admittance; 
finds De Launay indisposed for surrender; nay* 
disposed for blowing up the place rather. Thuriot 
mounts with him to the battlements; heaps of pav- 
ing stones, old iron, and missiles lie piled: cannon 
all duly levelled ; in every embrasure a cannon — only 
drawn back a little ! But outwards, behold, O Thur- 
iot, how the multitude flows on, welling through 
every street; tocsin furiously pealing; all drums 
beating the generate; the suburb Sainte-Antoine 
rolling hitherward wholly as one man! Such vision 
(spectral, yet real) thou, O Thuriot! as from thy 
Mount of Vision, beholdest in this moment: pro- 
phetic of other phantasmagories, and load-gibbering 
spectral realities which thou yet beholdest not, but 
shalt. “ Que voulez-vous ? ” said De Launay, turning 
pale at the sight, with an air of reproach, almost of 
menace. “Monsieur,” said Thuriot, rising into the 
moral sublime, “what mean you? Consider if I 
could not precipitate both of us from this height,” — 
say only a hundred feet, exclusive of the walled 
ditch! Whereupon De Launay fell silent. 

Woe to thee, De Launay, in such an hour, if thou 
canst not, taking some one Arm decision, rule cir- 
cumstances! Soft speeches will not serve; hard 
grapeshot is questionable; but hovering between the 
two is wn-questionable. Ever wilder swells the tide 
of men; their infinite hum waxing ever louder into 
imprecations, perhaps into crackle of stray musk- 
etry, which latter, on walls nine feet thick, cannot 
do execution. The outer drawbridge has been low- 
ered for Thuriot; new deputation of citizens (it is 
the third and noisiest of all) penetrates that way 
into the outer court: soft speeches producing no 
clearance of these, De Launay gives Are; pulls up 
his drawbridge. A slight sputter; which has kindled 
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the too combustible chaos; made it a roaring fire 
chaos! Bursts forth insurrection, at sight of its 
own blood (for there were deaths by that sputter 
of fire), into endless rolling explosion of musketry, 
distraction, execration; and overhead from the fort- 
ress, let one great gun, with its grapeshot go boom- 
ing, to show what we could do. The Bastille is be- 
sieged ! 

On, then, all Frenchmen that have hearts in their 
bodies ! Roar with ail your throats of cartilage and 
metal, ye sons of liberty ; stir spasmodically whatso- 
ever of utmost faculty is in you, soul, body or spirit, 
for it is the hour! Smite thou Louis Tournay, cart- 
wright of the Marais, old soldier of the Regiment 
Dauphine; smite at that outer drawbridge chain, 
though the fiery hail wdustles round thee! Never, 
over nave or felloe did thy axe strike such a stroke. 
Down with it, man; down with it to Orcus: let the 
whole accursecT edifice sink thither, and tyranny be 
swallowed up for ever! Mounted, some say, on 
the roof of the guardroom, some on bayonets stuck 
into joints of the wall, Louis Tournay smites, brave 
Aubin Bonnemkre (also an old soldier) seconding 
him; the chain yields, breaks; the huge draw- 
bridge slams down, thundering (avec fracas). 
Glorious ! and yet, alas ! it is still but the outworks. 
The eight grim towers with the In valid es’ mus- 
ketry, their paving-stones and cannon-mouths, still 
soar aloft intact; ditch yawning impassable, stone- 
faced; the inner drawbridge with its back towards 
us: the Bastille is still to take! 


LAFAYETTE 

T OWARDS midnight lights flare on the hill; 

Lafayette’s lights! The roll of his drums 
comes up the Avenue de Versailles. With peace, 
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or with war? Patience, friends! With neither 
Lafayette is come, but not yet the catastrophe. 

He has halted and harrangued so often, on the 
march; spent nine hours on four leagues of road. 
At Montreuil, close on Versailles, the whole Host 
had to pause; and, with uplifted right hand, in the 
murk of Night, to these pouring skies, swear sol- 
emnly to respect the King’s Dwelling ; to be faithful 
to King and National Assembly. Rage is driven 
dowm out of sight, by the laggard march; the thirst 
of vengeance slaked in weariness and soaking 
clothes. Flandre is again drawn out under arms; 
but Flandre, grown so patriotic, now needs no “ex- 
terminating.” The wayworn Battalions halt in the 
Avenue: they have, for the present, no wish so 
pressing as that of shelter and rest. 

Anxious sits President Mounier; anxious the 
Chateau, There is a message coming from the 
Chateau, that M. Mounier would please to return 
thither with a fresh deputation, swiftly; and so at 
least unite our two anxieties. Anxious Mounier does 
of himself send, meanwhile, to apprise the General 
that his Majesty has been so gracious as to grant 
us the Acceptance pure and simple. The General^ 
with a small advance column, makes answer in 
passing; speaks vaguely some smooth words to the 
National President, glances, only with the eye, at 
that so mixtiform National Assembly; then fares 
forward towards the Chateau. There are with him 
two Paris Municipals; they were chosen from the 
Three Hnudred for that errand. He gets admit- 
tance through the locked and padlocked Grates, 
through sentries and ushers, to the Royal Halls. 

The Court, male and female, crowds on his pass- 
age, to read their doom on his face; which exhibits, 
say Historians, a mixture “of sorrow, of fervor, 
and valor,” singular to behold. The King, with 
Monsieur, with Ministers and Marshals, is waiting to 
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receive him: He “is come,” in his high-flown chiv- 
alrous way, “ to offer his head for the safety of his 
Majesty’s.” The two Municipals state the wish of 
Paris: four things, of quite pacific tenor. First, 
that the honor of guarding his sacred person be 
conferred on patriot National Guards — say, the 
Centre Grenadiers, who as Gardes Francises were 
wont to have that privilege. Second, that provisions 
be got, if possible. Third, that the Prisons, all 
crowded with political delinquents, may have judges 
sent them. Fourth, that it, would please Ms Majesty 
to come and live in Pai-is. To all which four wishes, 
except the fourth, his Majesty answers readily, Yes; 
or indeed may almost say that he has already an- 
swered it. To the fourth he can answer only, Yes 
or No; would so gladly answer. Yes and No! But, 
in any case, are not their dispositions, thank Heaven, 
so entirely Pacific? There is time for deliberation. 
The brunt of the danger seems past! 

Lafayette and D’Estaing settle the watches; Cen- 
tre Grenadiers are to take the Guard-room they of 
old occupied as Gardes Francises — for indeed the 
Gardes-du-Corps, its late ill-advised occupants, are 
gone mostly to Rambouillet. That is the order of 
this night — sufficient for the night is the evil thereof. 
Whereupon Lafayette and the two Municipals, with 
high-flown chivalry, take their leave. 

So brief has the interview been, Mounier and his 
Deputation were not yet got up. So brief and satis- 
factory. A stone is rolled from every heart. The 
fair Palace Dames publicly declare that this Lafay- 
ette, detestable though he be, is their savior for 
once. Even the ancient vinaigrous T antes admit it; 
the King’s aunts, ancient Graille and Sisterhood, 
known to us of old. Queen Marie- Antoinette has 
been heard often to say the like. She alone, among 
all women and all men, wore a face of courage, of 
lofty calmness and resolve, this day. She alone saw 
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dearly what she meant to do ; and Theresa’s Daugh- 
ter dares do what she means, were all France threat- 
ening her: abide where her children are, where her 
husband is. 

Towards three in the morning all things are set- 
tled: the watches set, the Centre Grenadiers put into 
their old guardroom and harangued ; the Swiss, and 
few remaining Bodyguards harangued. The way- 
worn Paris Battalions, consigned to “ the hospitality 
of Versailles,” lie dormant in spare-beds, spare- 
barracks, coffee-houses, empty churches. A troop 
of them, on their way to the Church of Saint- 
Louis, awoke poor Weber, dreaming troublous, in 
the Rue Sartory. Weber has had his waistcoat- 
pocket full of balls all day — “two hundred balls 
and two pears of powder ! ” For waistcoats were 
waistcoats then, and had flaps down to mid-thigh. 
So many balls he has had all day; but no opportun- 
ity of using them: he turns over now, execrating 
disloyal bandits ; swears a prayer or two, and 
straight to sleep again. 

Finally the National Assembly is harangued; 
which thereupon, on motion of Mirabeau, discon- 
tinues the Penal Code, and dismisses for this night. 
Menadism, Sansculottism has cowered into guard- 
houses, barracks of Flandre, to the light of cheer- 
ful Are; failing that, to churches, office-houses, 
sentry-boxes — wheresoever wretchedness can find a 
lair. The troublous Day has brawled itself to rest; 
no lives yet lost but that of one war-horse. Insur- 
rectionary Chaos lies slumbering round the Palace, 
like Ocean round a Diving-bell — no crevice yet dis- 
closing itself. 

Deep sleep has fallen promiscuously on the high 
and on the low; suspending most things, even wrath 
and famine. Darkness covers the Earth. But, far 
on the Northeast, Paris flings up her great yellow 
gleam; far into the wet black Night. For all is 
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illuminated there, as in the old July Nights; the 
streets deserted, for alarm of war; the Municipals 
all wakeful; Patrols hailing, with their hoarse 
Who-goes. There, as we discover, our poor slim 
Louison Chabray, her poor nerves all fluttered, is 
arriving about this very hour. There Usher Mail- 
lard will arrive, about an hour hence, “ towards 
four in the morning.” They report successively, 
to a wakeful Hotel-de-Ville what comfort they can; 
which again, with early dawn, large comfortable 
Placards shall impart to all men. 

Lafayette, in the Hbtel-de-Noailles, not far from 
the Chateau, having now finished haranguing, sits 
with his Officers consulting. At five o’clock the 
unanimous best counsel is, that a man so tost and 
toiled for twenty-four hours and more, fling himself 
on a bed and seek some rest. 

Thus, then, has ended the First Act of the Insur- 
rection of Women. How it will turn on the mor- 
row? The morrow, as always, is with the Fates! 
But his Majesty, one may hope, will consent to 
come honorably to Paris; at all events, he can visit 
Paris. Anti-National Body-guards, here and else- 
where, must take the National Oath; make repara- 
tion to the Tricolor ; Flandre will swear. There will 
be much swearing; much public speaking there will 
infallibly be: and so, with harangues and vows, may 
the matter in some handsome way wind itself up. 

Or, alas ! may it not be all otherwise, unhandsome; 
the consent not honorable, but extorted, ignomin* 
ious? Boundless Chaos of Insurrection presses 
slumbering round the Palace, like Ocean round a 
Diving-bell; and may penetrate at any crevice. 
Let but that accumulated insurrectionary mass find 
entrance! Like the infinite inburst of water; or 
say rather, of inflammable, self-igniting fluid; for 
example, “ turpentine-and-phosphorous oil ” — fluid 
known to Spinola Santerre ! 
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Migtjel de Cervantes, Spanish novelist and poet, 
born 1547; died 1616. His early career was a ro- 
mantic one. He fought in the great sea-fight of 
Lepanto, where he was badly wounded. Later he 
was taken prisoner and held captive in Algiers for 
five years. In 1583 he produced his first work, a 
poem entitled “ Galatea.” He then began to write 
dramas. It was not until 1604, when the first part 
of his great story “Don Quixote,” appeared that 
he attracted attention. It has been translated into 
almost every tongue, and its characters are referred 
to the world over. 

CAPTURE OF MAMBRINO’S HELMET 

(From “ Don Quixote. ” Translated by Jarvis) 

A BOUT this time it began to rain a little, and 
Sancho proposed entering the fulling-mill; 
but Don Quixote had conceived such an abhor- 
rence of them for the late jest, that he would by 
no means go in: turning, therefore, to the right 
hand they struck into another road, like that they 
had traveled through the day before. Soon after, 
Don Quixote discovered a man on horseback, who 
had on his head something which glittered as if it 
had been of gold; and scarcely had he seen it when, 
turning to Sancho, he said, “ I am of opinion there 
is no proverb but what is true, because they are 
all sentences drawing from experience itself, the 
mother of all the sciences; especially that which 
says, ‘Where one door is shut another is opened.’ 
I say this because, if fortune last night shut the 
door against what we sought, deceiving us with the 
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fulling-mills, it now opens wide another, fop a 
better and more certain adventure; in which, if 
I am deceived, the fault will be mine, without im- 
puting it to my ignorance of fulling-mills or to 
the darkness of night. This I say because, if I 
mistake not, there comes one towards us who car- 
ries on his head Mambrino’s helmet, concerning 
which thou mayest remember I swore the oath” 
“ Take care, sir, what you say, and more what you 
do,” said Sancho; “for I would not wish for other 
fulling-mills, to finish the milling and mashing our 
senses.” “ The devil take thee ! ” replied Don 
Quixote: “what has a helmet to do with the fulling- 
mills ? ” “I know not,” answered Sancho, “ but in 
faith, if I might talk as much as I used to do, 
perhaps I could give such reasons that your wor- 
ship would see you are mistaken in what you say.” 
“ How can I be mistaken in what I say, scrupulous 
traitor?” said Don Quixote. “Tell me, seest thou 
not yon knight coming towards us on a dapple- 
gray steed, with a helmet of gold on his head?” 
“What I see and perceive,” answered Sancho, “is 
only a man on a gray ass like mine, with some- 
thing on his head that glitters.” “ Why, that is 
Mambrino’s helmet,” said Don Quixote; “retire, 
and leave me alone to deal with him, and thou shalt 
see how, in order to save time, I shall conclude 
this adventure without speaking a word, and the 
helmet I have so much desired remain my own.” 
“I shall take care to get out of the way,” replied 
Sancho; “but Heaven grant, I say again, it may 
not prove another fulling-mill adventure.” “ I 
have already told thee, Sancho, not to mention 
those fulling-mills, nor even think of them,” said 
Don Quixote: “if thou dost, I say no more, but I 
vow to mill thy soul for thee!” Sancho held his 
peace, fearing lest his master should perform his 
vow, which had struck him all of a heap. 
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Now the truth of the matter concerning the 
helmet, the steed, and the knight, which Don Quix- 
ote saw, was this. There were two villages in that 
neighborhood, one of them so small that it had 
neither shop nor barber, but the other adjoining 
to it had both; therefore the barber of the larger 
served also the less, wherein one customer now 
wanted to be let blood, and another to be shaved 5 
to perform which the barber was now on his way, 
carrying with him his brass basin; and it so hap- 
pened that while upon the road it began to rain, 
and to save his hat, which was a new one, he 
clapped the basin on his head, which being lately 
scoured was seen glittering at the distance of half 
a league; and he rode on a gray ass, as Sancho 
had affirmed. Thus Don Quixote took the barber 
for a knight, his ass for a dapple-gray steed, and 
his basin for a golden helmet; for whatever he saw* 
was quickly adapted to his knightly extravagances; 
and when the poor knight drew near, without stay- 
ing to reason the case with him, he advanced at 
Rocinante’s best speed, and couched his lance, 
intending to run him through and through; but, 
when close upon him, without checking the fury of 
his career, he cried out, “ Defend thyself, caitiff ! 
or instantly surrender what is justly my due.” 
The barber, so unexpectedly seeing this phantom 
advancing upon him, had no other way to avoid 
the thrust of the lance than to slip down from the 
ass; and no sooner had he touched the ground 
than, leaping up nimbler than a roebuck, he scam- 
pered over the plain with such speed that the wind 
could not overtake him. 

The basin he left on the ground; with which Don 
Quixote was satisfied, observing that the pagan 
had acted discreetly, and in imitation of the 
beaver, which, when closely pursued by the hunters, 
tears off with his teeth that which it knows by 
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instinct to be the object of pursuit. He ordered 
Sancho to take up the helmet; who, holding it in 
bis hand, said, “ Before Heaven, the basin is a 
special one, and is well worth a piece of eight, if it 
is worth a farthing.” He then gave it to his mas- 
ter, who immediately placed it upon his head, turn- 
ing it round in search of the vizor; but not finding 
it, he said, “Doubtless the pagan for whom this 
famous helmet was originally forged must have 
had a prodigious head, — the worst of it is that one 
half is wanting.” When Sancho heard the 
basin called a helmet, he could not forbear laugh- 
ing; which, however, he instantly checked on 
recollecting ills master's late choier. “What dost 
thou laugh at, Sancho?” said Don Quixote. “I 
am laughing,” answered he, “ to think what a huge 
head the pagan had who owned that helmet, which 
is for all the world just like a barber’s basin.” “Know- 
est thou, Sancho, what I conceive to be the case? 
This famous piece, this enchanted helmet, by some 
strange accident must have fallen into the posses- 
sion of one who, ignorant of its true value as a 
helmet, and seeing it to be of the purest gold, 
hath inconsiderately melted down the one half for 
lucre’s sake, and of the other made this, which as 
thou sayest, doth indeed look like a barber’s basin; 
but to me, who know what it really is, its trans- 
formation is of no importance, for I will have it 
so repaired in the first town where there is a smith, 
that it shall not be surpassed nor even equalled by 
that which the god of smiths himself made ana 
forged for the god of battles. In the mean time, 
I will wear it as I best can, for something is better 
than nothing; and it will be sufficient to defend me 
from stones.” “It will so,” said Sancho, “if they 
do not throw them with slings, as they did in the 
battle of the two armies.” 
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SANCHO PANZA IN HIS ISLAND 

(From “ Don Quixote.” Translated by Jarvis) 

S ANCHO, with all his attendants, came to a 
town that had about a thousand inhabitants, 
and was one of the best where the duke had any 
power. They gave him to understand that the 
name of the place was the Islknd of Barataria, 
either because the town was called Barataria, or 
because the government cost him so cheap. As 
soon as he came to the gates (for it was walled) 
the chief officers and inhabitants, in their formali- 
ties, came out to receive him, the bells rung, and 
all the people gave general demonstrations of their 
joy. The new Governor was then carried in 
mighty pomp to the great church, to give Heaven 
thanks : and, after some ridiculous ceremonies, 
they delivered him the keys of the gates, and 
received him as perpetual Governor of the Island 
of Barataria, In the meantime, the garb, the 
port, the huge beard, and the short and thick shape 
of the new Governor, made every one who knew 
nothing of the jest wonder; and even those who 
were privy to the plot, who were many, were not a 
little surprised. 

In short, from the church they carried him to 
the court of justice; where, when they had placed 
him in his seat, “My Lord Governor,” said the 
duke's steward to him, “it is an ancient custom 
here, that he who takes possession of this famous 
island must answer to some difficult and intricate 
question that is propounded to him; and, by the 
return he makes, the people feel the pulse of Ms 
understanding, and, by an estimate of his abilities, 
judge whether they ought to rejoice or to be sorry 
for his coming.” 

All the while the steward was speaking, Sancho 
was staring on an inscription in large characters 
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on the wall over against his seat; and, as he could 
not read, he asked, what was the meaning of that 
which he saw painted there upon the walk “Sir” 
said they, “ it is an account of the day when your 
lordship took possession of this island; and the 
inscription runs thus: ‘This day, being such a day 
of this month, in such a year, the Lord Don 
Sancho Panza took possession of this island, which 
may he long enjoy.’ ” “And who is he?” asked 
Sancho. “Your lordship,” answered the steward; 
“ for we know of no other Panza in this island 
but yourself, w’ho now sit in this chair.” “Well, 
friend,” said Sancho, “pray take notice that Don 
does not belong to me, nor was it borne by any of 
my family before me. Plain Sancho Panza is my 
name; my father w r as called Sancho, my grandfather 
Sancho, and all of us have been Panzas, without 
any Don or Donna added to our name. Now do I 
already guess your Dons are as thick as stones in this 
island. But it is enough that Heaven knows my 
meaning; if my government happens to last but 
four days to an end, it shall go hard but I will 
clear the island of these swarms of Dons that must 
needs be as troublesome as so many flesh-flies. Come, 
now for your question, good Mr. Steward, and 1 
will answer it as well as I can, whether the town be 
sorry or pleased.” 

At the same instant two men came into the court, 
the one dressed like a country fellow, the other 
looked like a tailor, with a pair of shears in his 
hand. “If it please you, inv lord,” cried the tailor, 
“ I and this farmer here are come before your wor- 
ship. This honest man came to my shop yesterday, 
for saving your presence, I am a tailor, and, Heaven 
be praised, free of my company; so, my lord, he 
showed me a piece of cloth. ‘ Sir,’ quoth he, ‘ is there 
enough of this to make a cap?’ Whereupon I meas- 
ured the stuff, and answered him, ‘Yes,’ if it like 
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your worship. Now, as I imagined, do you see, he 
could not but imagine (and perhaps he imagined 
right enough) that I had a mind to cabbage some of 
bis cloth, judging hard of us honest tailors. 
Tr’ythe,’ quoth he, ‘look there be not enough for 
two caps?* Now I smelt him out, and told him there 
was. Whereupon the old knave, (if it like your wor- 
ship,) going on to the same tune, bid me look again, 
and see whether it would not make three. And at 
last, if it would not make five. I was resolved to 
humor my customer, and said it might,* so we struck 
a bargain. 

“ Just now the man is come for his caps, which I 
gave him; but when I asked him for my money he 
will have me give him his cloth again, or pay him 
for it.” — “ Is this true, honest man ?” said Sancho to 
the farmer. “ Yes, if it please you,” answered the 
fellow; “but pray let him show the five caps he has 
made me.” “With all my heart,” cried the tailor? 
and with that, pulling his hand from under his cloak, 
he held up five little tiny caps, hanging upon Ms 
four fingers and thumb, as upon so many pins. 
“ There,” quoth he, “ you see the five caps this good 
gaffer asks for; and may I never whip a stitch more 
if I have wronged him of the least snip of his cloth, 
and let any workman be judge.” The sight of the 
caps, and the oddness of the cause, set the whole 
court a laughing. Only Sancho sat gravely consider- 
ing awhile, and then, “ Methinks,” said he, “ this suit 
here needs not be long depending, but may be de- 
cided without any more ado, with a great deal of 
equity; and, therefore, the judgment of the court is, 
that the tailor shall lose his making, and the country- 
man his cloth, and that the caps be given to the poor 
prisoners, and so let there be an end of the business.” 

If this sentence provoked the laughter of the whole 
court, the next no less raised their admiration. For, 
after the Governor’s order was executed, two old 
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men appeared before him, one of them with a large 
cane in his hand, which he used as a staff. “My 
lord,” said the other, who had none, “ some time ago 
I lent this man ten gold crowns to do him a kindness, 
which money he was to repay me on demand. I did 
not ask him for it again in a good while, lest it 
should prove a greater inconvenience to him to re- 
pay me than he labored under when he borrowed 
it. However, perceiving that he took no care to pay 
me, I have asked him for my due; nay, I have been 
forced to dun him hard for it. But still he did not 
only refuse to pay me again, but denied he owed 
me anything, and said, that if I lent him so much 
money he certainly returned it. Now, because I have 
no witnesses of the loan, nor he of the pretended 
payment, I beseech your lordship to put him to 
his oath, and if he will swear he has paid me, I 
will freely forgive him before God and the world.” 
“ What say you to this, old gentleman with 
the staff ? ” asked Sancho. “ Sir, ” answered 
the old man, “ I own he lent me the gold; 
and since he requires my oath, I beg you will be 
pleased to hold down your rod of justice, that 1 
may swear upon it how I have honestly and truly 
returned him his money.” Thereupon the Governor 
held down his rod, and in the meantime the defend- 
ant gave his cane to the plaintiff to hold, as if it 
hindered him, while he was to make a cross and 
swear over the judge’s rod: this done, he declared 
that it was true the other had lent him ten crowns, 
but that he had really returned him the same sum 
into his own hands; and that, because he supposed 
the plaintiff had forgotten it, he was continually 
asking him for it. The great Governor, hearing this, 
asked the creditor what he had to reply. He made 
answer, that since his adversary had sworn it he was 
satisfied ; for he believed him to be a better Christian 
than offer to forswear himself, and that perhaps he 
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had forgotten he had been repaid. Then the defend- 
ant took his cane again, and, having made a low 
obeisance to the judge, was immediately leaving the 
court; which, when Saneho perceived, reflecting on the 
passage of the cane, and admiring the creditor’s pa- 
tience, after he had studied awhile with his head 
leaning over his stomach, and his forefinger on his 
nose, on a sudden he ordered the old man with the 
staff to be called back. When he was returned, 
“Honest man,” said Saneho, “let me see that cane 
a little, I have a use for it.” “ With all my heart,” 
answered the other ; “ sir, here it is,” and with that 
he gave it him. Saneho took it, and giving it to the 
other old man, “There,” said he, “go your ways, 
and Heaven be with you, for now you are paid.” 
“How so, my lord?” cried the old man; “do you 
judge this cane to be worth ten gold crowns?” 
“Certainly,” said the Governor, “or else I am the 
greatest dunce in the world. And now you shall see 
whether I have not a headpiece fit to govern a whole 
kingdom upon a shift.” This said, he ordered the 
cane to be broken in open court, which was no 
sooner done, than out dropped the ten crowns. All 
the spectators were amazed, and began to look on 
their Governor as a second Solomon. They asked 
him how he could conjecture that the ten crowns 
were in the cane? He told them that having ob- 
served how the defendant gave it to the plaintiff to 
hold while he took his oath, and then swore that he 
had truly returned him the money into his own hands, 
after which he took his cane again from the plain- 
tiff — this considered, it came into his head that the 
money was lodged within the reed; from whence 
may be learned, that though sometimes those that 
govern are destitute of sense, yet it often pleases 
God to direct them in their judgment. Besides, he 
had heard the curate of his parish tell of such an- 
other business, and he had so special a memory, that 
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were it not that he was so unlucky as to forget all 
he had a mind to remember, there could not have 
been a better in the whole island. At last the two 
old men went away, the one to his satisfaction, the 
other with eternal shame and disgrace: and the be* 
holders were astonished; insomuch, that the person 
who was commissioned to register Sancho’s words 
and actions, and observe his behavior, was not able 
to determine whether he should not give him the 
character of a wise man, instead of that of a fool, 
which he had been thought to deserve. 

#***•»** 

The history informs us, that Sancho was conducted 
from the court of justice to a sumptuous palace, 
where, in a spacious room, he found the cloth laid, 
and a most neat and magnificent entertainment pre- 
pared. As soon as he entered, the wind-music 
played, and four pages waited on him, in order to the 
washing his hands, which he did with a great deal of 
gravity. And now, the instrument’s ceasing, Sancho 
sat down at the upper end of the table, for there 
was no seat but there, and the cloth was only laid 
for one. A certain personage, who afterwards ap- 
peared to be a physician, came and stood at his el- 
bow, with a whalebone wand in his hand. Then they 
took off a curious white cloth that lay over the 
dishes on the table, and discovered great variety of 
fruit, and other eatables. One that looked like a 
student said grace; a page put a laced bib under 
Sancho’s chin, and another, who did the office of 
sewer, set a dish of fruit before him. But he had 
hardly put one bit into his mouth, before the physi- 
cian touched the dish with his wand, and then it was 
taken away by a page in an instant. Immediately 
another, with meat, was clapped in the place; but 
Sancho no sooner offered to taste it, than the doc- 
tor, with the wand, conjured it away as fast as the 
fruit. Sancho was annoyed at this sudden removal, 
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and, looking about him on the company, asked them, 
whether they used to tantalize people at that rate, 
feeding their eyes and starving their bellies? “My 
lord Governor,” answered the physician, “you are 
to eat here no otherwise than according to the use 
and custom of other islands where there are gov- 
ernors. I am a doctor of physic, my lord, and have 
a salary allowed me in this island, for taking charge 
of the Governor’s health, and I am more careful of 
it than of mjr own, studying night and day his con- 
stitution, that I may know what to prescribe when 
he falls sick. Now the chief thing I do is, to attend 
him always at his meals, to let him eat what I think 
convenient for him and to prevent his eating what 
I imagine to be prejudicial to his health, and offen- 
sive to his stomach. Therefore, I now ordered the 
fruit to be taken away, because it was too cold and 
moist; and the other dish, because it is as much too 
hot, and overseasoned with spices, which are apt to 
increase thirst ; and he that drinks much destroys and 
consumes the radical moisture, which is the fuel of 
life.” “So, then,” quoth Sancho, “this dish of 
roasted partridges here can do me no manner of 
harm.” “ Hold,” said the physician, “ the Lord Gov- 
ernor shall not eat of them while I live to prevent it ” 

“ Why so? ” cried Sancho. “ Because,” answered the 
doctor, “our great master, Hippocrates, the north star 
and luminary of physic, in one of his aphorisms, 
Omnis saturalio mala , perdricis autem pessima; that 
is, ‘All repletion is bad, but that of partridges is 
worst of all ! ’ ” “ If it be so,” said Sancho, “ let Mr. 
Doctor see which of all these dishes on the table 
will do me the most good, and least harm, and let 
me eat my bellyful of that, without having it whisked 
away with his wand. For, by my hopes, and the 
pleasures of government, as I live, I am ready to die 
with hunger ; and not to allow me to eat any victuals 
(let Mr. Doctor say what he will) is the way to 
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shorten my life, and not to lengthen it.” “Very 
true, my lord,” replied the physician; “however, I 
am of opinion you ought not to eat of these rabbits, 
as being a hairy, furry, sort of food; nor would I 
have you taste that veal. Indeed, if it were neither 
roasted nor parboiled, something might be said; but, 
as it is, it must not be.” “Well, then,” said Sancho, 
“what think you of that huge dish yonder that 
smokes so? I take it to be an olla podrida; and, 
that being a hodge-podge of so many sorts of 
victuals, sure I cannot but light upon something there 
that will nick me, and be both wholesome and tooth- 
some.” “ Absit/’ cried the doctor, “far be such an 
ill thought from us; no diet in the world yields worse 
nutriment than those wishwashes do. No, leave that 
luxurious compound to your rich monks, and pre- 
bendaries, your masters of colleges, and lusty 
feeders at country weddings; but let them not en- 
cumber the tables of governors, where nothing but 
delicate unmixed viands, in their prime, ought to 
make their appearance. The reason is, that simple 
medicines are generally allowed to be better than 
compounds; for, in a composition, there may hap- 
pen a mistake by an unequal proportion of the in- 
gredients; but simples are not subject to that acci- 
dent. Therefore, what would I advise at present, as a 
fit diet for the Governor, for the preservation and 
support of his health, is a hundred of small wafers, 
and a few thin slices of marmalade, to strengthen his 
stomach, and help digestion.” Sancho, hearing this, 
leaned back upon his chair, and, looking earnestly in 
the doctor’s face, very seriously asked him what his 
name was, and where he had studied. “My lord,” 
answered he, “ I am called Doctor Pedro Rezio de 
Aguero, Die name of the place where I was bom is 
Tirteafuera, and lies between Caraquel and Almo- 
dabar del Campo, on the right hand, and I took my 
tegree of Doctor in the University of Ossuna.” 
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# Hark yon,” said Sancho, in a mighty chafe, “ Mr* 
Doctor Pedro Rezio de Aguero, born at Tirteafuera* 
that lies between Caraquel and Almoaabar de! 
Campo, on the right hand, and who took your 
degree of Doctor at the University of Qssuna, 
and so forth, take yourself away! Avoid the room 
this moment, or, by the sun’s light, I’ll get me a good 
cudgel, and, beginning with your carcase, will so 
belabor and rib-roast all the physic-mongers in the 
island, that I will not leave therein one of the tribe, 
of those, I mean, that are ignorant quacks; for, as 
for learned and wise physicians, I will make much 
of them, and honor them like so many angels. Once 
more, Pedro Rezio, I say, get out of my presence. 
Avaunt ! or I will take the chair I sit upon, and comb 
your head with it to some purpose, and let me 
be called to an account about it when I give up my 
office; I do not care, I will clear myself by saying 
I did the world good service in ridding it of a bad 
physician, the plague of the commonwealth. Body of 
me! let me eat, or let them take their government 
again; for an office that will not afford a map 
victuals is not worth two horse-beans.” 


THE ADMIRAL GUARINOS 

(Translated by J. G. Lockhart) 

T HE day of Roncesvalles was a dismal day fof 
you, 

Ye men of France, for there the lance of King 
Charles was broke in two. 

Ye well may curse that rueful held, for many a 
noble peer. 

In fray or fight the dust did bite beneath Ber- 
nardo’s spear. 
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Then captured was Guarinos, King Charles’ Ad- 
miral, 

Seven Moorish kings surrounded him, and seized 
him for their thrall; 

Seven times, when all the chase was o’er, for 
Guarinos lots they cast; 

Seven times Marlotes won the throw, and the 
knight was his at last. 


Much joy had then Marlotes, and his captive much 
did prize. 

Above all the wealth of Araby he was precious in 
his eyes. 

Within his tent at evening he made the best of 
cheer, 

And thus, the banquet done, he spake unto his 
prisoner:— 


“Now, for the sake of Allah, Lord Admiral 
GuarinoS, 

Be thou a Moslem, and much love shall ever rest 
between us. 

Two daughters have I; — all the day shall one thy 
handmaid be — 

The other (and the fairest far) by night shall 
cherish thee. 


•‘The one shall be thy waiting-maid thy weary feet 
to lave. 

To scatter perfumes on thy head, and fetch thee 
garments brave: 

The other — she the pretty one — shall deck her 
bridal bower. 

And my held and my city they both shall be her 
dower. 
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u lf more thou wishes!, more I’ll give. Speak boldly 
what thy thought is.” 

Thus earnestly and kindly to Guarinos said Mar- 
lotes : 

But not a minute did he take to ponder or to 
pause. 

Thus clear and quick the answer of the Christian 
captain was. 

“Now God forbid! Marlotes, and Mary his dear 
mother. 

That I should leave the faith of Christ and bind 
me to another. 

For women — I’ve one wife in France, and I’ll wed 
no more in Spain, 

I change not faith, I break not vow, for courtesy 
or gain.” 

Wroth waxed King Marlotes, when thus he heard 
him say, 

And all for ire commanded he should be led away; 

Away unto the dungeon-keep, beneath its vaults 
to lie, 

With fetters bound in darkness deep, far off from 
sun and sky. 

With iron bands they bound his hands; that sore 
unworthy plight 

Might well express his helplessness, doomed never 
more to fight; 

Again, from cincture down to knee, long bolts of 
iron he bore, 

Which signified the knight should ride on charger 
never more. 

Three times alone in all the year it is the captives 
doom 

To see God’s daylight bright and clear, instead of 
dungeon-gloom ; 
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Three times alone they bring him out, like Samsor 
long ago. 

Before the Moorish rabble-rout to be a sport and 
show. 

On these high feasts they bring him forth, a spec* 
tacle to be — 

The Feast of Pasque and the great day of the 
Nativity; 

And on that morn, more solemn yet, when the 
maidens strip the bowers. 

And gladden mosque and minaret with the first- 
fruits of the flowers. 


Days come and go of gloom and show. Seven 
years are past and gone. 

And now doth fall the festive of the holy Baptist 
John; 

Christian and Moslem tilts and jousts, to give it 
honor due. 

And rushes on the paths to spread they force the 
sulky Jew. 


Marlotes in his joy and pride a target high doth 
rear. 

Below the Moorish knights must ride and pierce it 
with the spear; 

But ’cis so high up in the sky, albeit much they 
strain, 

No Moorish lance may fly so far, Marlotes’ prize to 
gain. 


Wroth waxed King Marlotes when he beheld them 
fail. 

The whisker trembled on his lip, and his cheek for 
ire was pale. 
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The heralds proclamation. made, with trumpets, 
through the town, 

54 Nor child shall suck, nor man shall eat, till the 
mark be tumbled down ! ” 


The cry of proclamation and the trumpet’s haughty 
sound 

Did send an echo to the vault where the Admiral 
was bound. 

Now help me, God!” the captive cries. “ What 
means this cry so loud ? 

O, Queen of Heaven ! be vengeance given on these 
thy haters proud! 


* Oh! is it that some Paynim gay doth Marlotes* 
daughter wed, 

And that they bear my scorned fair in triumph to 
his bed? 

Or is it that the day is come — one of the hateful 
three — 

When they, with trumpet, fife, and drum, make 
heathen game of me?” 


These words the jailer chanced to hear, and thus 
to him he said: 

w These labours, lord, and trumpets clear, conduct 
no bride to bed; 

Nor has the feast come round again, when he that 
hath the right 

Commands thee forth, thou foe of Spain, to glad 
the people’s sight. 


46 This is the joyful morning of John the Baptist’s 
day, 

When Moor and Christian feasts at home, each in 
his nation’s way; 
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But now our king commands that none his banquet 
shall begin. 

Until some knight, by strength or sleight, the 
spearman’s prize do win. 


Then out and spoke Guarinos : “ Oh t soon each 
man should feed. 

Were I but mounted once again on my own gallant 
steed. 

Oh, were I mounted as of old, and harnessed cap-a- 
pie. 

Full soon Marlotes’ prize I’d hold, whate’er its 
price may be. 


w Give me my horse, my old gray horse, so be he is 
not dead, 

All gallantly caparisoned with plate on breast and 
head; 

And give me the lance I brought from France, and 
if I win it not 

My life shall be the forfeiture. I’ll yield it on the 
spot.” 


The jailer wondered at his words. Thus to the 
, knight said he: 

* Seven weary years of change and gloom have little 
humbled thee. 

There’s never a man in Spain, I trow, the like so 
well might bear. 

An’ if thou wilt I with thy vow will to the king 
repair.” 


The jailer put his mantle on and came unto the 
king. 

He found him sitting on the throne within his listed 
ring; 
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Close to his ear he planted him, and the story aid 
begin, 

How bold Guarinos vaunted him the spearman’s 
prize to win. 

That were he mounted but once more on his own 
gallant gray, 

And armed with the lance he bore on the Ronces- 
valles day, 

What never Moorish knight could pierce, he would 
pierce it at a blow. 

Or give with joy his life-blood fierce at Marlotes 5 
feet to flow. 


Much marvelling, then said the king: “Bring Sir 
Guarinos forth, 

And in the grange go seek ye for his gray steed 
of worth; 

His arms are rusty on the wall; seven years have 
gone, I judge, 

Since that strong horse hath bent him to be a com- 
mon drudge. 

“ Now this will be a sight indeed to see the enfeebled 
lord 

Essay to mount that ragged steed, and draw that 
rusty sword; 

And for the vaunting of his phrase he well de- 
serves to die: 

So, jailer, gird his harness on, and bring your 
champion nigh.” 


They have girded on his shirt of mail, his cuisses 
well they’ve clasped, 

And they’ve barred the helm on his visage pale, 
and his hand the lance hath grasped; 
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And they have caught the old gray horse, the horse 
he loved of yore. 

And he stands pawing at the gate, caparisoned 
once more. 

When the knight came out the Moors did shout, 
and loudly laughed the King, 

For the horse he pranced and capered and furi- 
ously did fling: 

But Guarinos whispered in his ear, and looked into 
his face. 

Then stood the old charger like a lamb, with calm 
and gentle grace. 

Oh! lightly did Guarinos vault into the saddle- 
tree, 

And slowly riding down made halt before Mar- 
lotes’ knee; 

Again the heathen laughed aloud. “All hail, Sir 
Knight ! ” quoth he, 

Now do thy best, thou champion proud ; thy blood 
I look to see.” 

With that Guarinos, lance in rest, against the 
scoffer rode, 

Pierced at one thrust his envious breast, and down 
his turban trode. 

Now ride, now ride, Guarinos ! nor lance nor rowel 
spare. 

Slay, slay, and gallop for thy life! The land of 
France lies there ! 





CHATEAUBRIAND 


Francois Plexe, Yicomte re Chateaitbrianr^ 
historian, novelist, and man of affairs, born at St. 
Malo, France, 1768; died at Paris in 1848. He 
traveled in America before the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, and some of his most graphic 
writing dealt on American scenery and Indian life. 
His most famous works are “ Atala,” “The Nat- 
chez,” “The Genius of Christianity,” and “The 
Last of the Abencer rages,” one of the finest things 
in French literature. 

A PICTURE OF WILD NATURE ON 
THE MISSISSIPPI 

F RANCE formerly possessed in North America 
a vast empire, extending from Labrador to the 
Floridas, and from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
most distant lakes of Upper Canada. 

Four great rivers, deriving their sources from the 
same mountains, divided these immense regions: the 
River St. Lawrence, which is lost to the east in the 
gulf of that name; the Western River, whose waters 
flow on to seas then unknown; the river Bourbon, 
which runs from south to north into Hudson Bay; 
and the Mississippi, whose waters fall from north to 
south into the Gulf of Mexico. 

The last-named river, in its course of more than a 
thousand leagues, waters a delicious country called 
by the inhabitants of the United States the New 
Eden, to which the French left the pretty appella- 
tion of Louisiana. A thousand other rivers, tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi, the Missouri, the Illinois, 
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the Arkansas, the Wabache, the Tennessee — enrich it 
with their mud and fertilize it with their waters. 
When all these rivers have been swollen by the 
deluges of winter, uprooted trees, forming large 
portions of forests torn down by tempests, crowd 
about their sources. In a short time the mud ce- 
ments the torn trees together, and they become in- 
chained by creepers which, taking root in every direc- 
tion, bind and consolidate the debris. Carried away 
by the roaming* waves, the rafts descend to the Mis- 
sissippi; which, taking possession of them, hurries 
them down towards the Gulf of Mexico, throws them 
upon sand-banks, and so increases the number of its 
mouths. At intervals the swollen river raises its 
voice whilst passing over the resisting heaps, and 
spreads its overflowing waters around the colon- 
nades of the forests, and the pyramids of the In- 
dian tombs; and so the Mississippi is the Nile of 
these deserts. But grace is always united to splen- 
dor in scenes of nature: while the midstream bears 
away towards the sea the dead trunks of pine-trees 
and oaks, the lateral currents on either side convey 
along the shores floating islands of pistias and 
nenuphars, whose yellow roses stand out like little 
pavilions. Green serpents, blue herons, pink flamin- 
goes, and baby crocodiles embark as passengers on 
these rafts of flowers; and the brilliant colony un- 
folding to the wind its golden sails, glides along 
slumberingly till it arrives at some retired creek in 
the river. 

The two shores of the Mississippi present the most 
extraordinary picture. On the western border vast 
savannahs spread away farther than the eye can 
reach, and their waves of verdure, as they recede, 
appear to rise gradually into the azure sky, where 
they fade away. In these limitless meadows herds 
of three or four thousand wild buffaloes winder at 
random. Sometimes cleaving the waters as it swims, 
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a bison, laden with years, comes to repose a%*ong the 
high grass on an island of the Mississippi, its fore- 
head ornamented with two crescents, and its ancient 
and slimy beard giving it the appearance of a god 
of the river, throwing an eye of satisfaction upon 
the grandeur of its waters, and the wild abundance 
of its shores. 

Such is the scene upon the western border; but it 
changes on the opposite side, which forms an admira- 
ble contrast with the other shore. Suspended along 
the course of the waters, grouped upon the rocks 
and upon the mountains, and dispersed in the val- 
leys, trees of every form, of every color, and of 
every perfume, throng and grow together, stretching 
up into the air to heights that weary the eye to fol- 
low 7 . Wild vines, bigonias, coloquintidas, intertwine 
each other at the feet of these trees, escalade their 
trunks, and creep along to the extremity of their 
branches, stretching from the maple to the tulip- 
tree, from the tulip-tree to the holly-hock, and thus 
forming thousands of grottoes, arches, and porticoes. 
Often, in their wanderings from trees, these creep- 
ers cross the arm of a river, over which they throw 
a bridge of flowers. Out of the midst of these 
masses, the magnolia, raising its motionless cone, sur- 
mounted by large white buds, commands all the for- 
est, where it has no other rival than the palm-tree 
which gently waves, close by, its fans of verdure. 

A multitude of animals, placed in these retreats 
by the hand of the Creator, spread about life and 
enchantment. From the extremities of the avenues 
may be seen bears, intoxicated with the grape, stag- 
gering upon the branches of the elm-trees; cariboos 
bathe in the lake; black squirrels play among the 
thick foliage; mocking-birds and Virginian pigeons 
not bigger than sparrows fly down upon the turf red- 
dened with strawberries; green parrots with yellow 
heads, purple woodpeckers, cardinals red as Are, 
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clamber up to the very tops of the cypress-trees; 
humming birds sparkle upon the jessamine of the 
Floridas; and bird-catching serpents hiss while sus- 
pended to the domes of the woods, where they swing 
about like the creepers themselves. 

If all is silence and repose in the savannahs on 
the other side of the river, all here, on the contrary, 
is sound and motion, peckings against the trunks of 
the oaks, frictions of animals walking along as they 
nibble or crush between their teeth the stones of 
fruits, the roaring of the waves, plaintive cries, dull 
bellowings and mild cooings, fill these deserts with 
tender, yet wild harmony. But when a breeze hap- 
pens to animate these solitudes, to swing these float- 
ing bodies, to confound these masses of white, blue, 
green, and pink, to mix all the colors and to com- 
bine all the murmurs, there issue such sounds from 
the depths of the forests, and such things pass before 
the eyes, that I should in vain endeavor to describe 
them to those who have never visited these primitive 
fields of nature. 






THOMAS CHATTEKTON 

Thomas Chattertoit, English poet, born at Bris- 
tol in 1752; died in London in 1770. His first poems 
he claimed were from ancient manuscripts that he 
had discovered in an old chest. He went to Lon- 
don and wrote a large number of poems and satires. 
After a desperate struggle with poverty, he died 
in his attic room, after destroying his unsold manu- 
scripts. Neglected by his own day his reputation 
became established in later generations, and he holds 
» distinctive place in English letters. 


THE COMPLAINT 

(A Poem Attributed to Chatterton) 

Addressed to Miss P L > of Bristol 

L OVE, lawless tyrant of my breast, 
When will my passions be at rest, 
And in soft murmurs roll — 

When will the dove-ey’d goddess, Peace, 
Bid black despair and torment cease. 

And wake to joy my soul? 

Adieu! ye flow’r-bespangled hills; 

Adieu ! ye softly purling rills. 

That through the meadows play. 

Adieu! the cool refreshing shade, 

By hoary oaks and woodbines made. 

Where oft with joy I lay. 

No more beneath your boughs I hear. 

With pleasure unallay’d by fear, 
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The distant Severne roar — 

Adieu ! the forest’s mossy side 
Deck’d out in Flora’s richest pride: 

Ye can delight no more. 

Oft at the solitary hour 
When Melancholy’s silent pow’r 
Is gliding through the shade; 

With raging madness by her side, 

Whose hands, in blood and murder dy’d. 
Display the reeking blade; 

I catch the echo of their feet, 

And follow to their drear retreat 
Of deadliest nightshade wove; 

There, stretch’d upon the dewy ground. 
Whilst noxious vapors rise around, 

I sigh my tale of love. 

Oft has the solemn bird of night. 

When rising to his gloomy flight. 

Unseen against me fled ! 

Whilst snakes in curling orbs uproll’d 
Bedrop’d with azure, flame, and gold, 
Hurl’d poison at my head. 

O say ! thou best of womankind. 

Thou miracle, in whom we And 
Wit, charms, and sense unite. 

Can plagues like these be always borne? 
No; if I still must meet your scorn. 

I’ll seek the realms of night. 


THE MINSTREL'S SONG 

O H, sing unto my roundelay! 

Oh, drop the briny tear with mel 
Dance no more at holiday; 

Like a running river be. 
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My love is dead, 

Gone to his death bed, 

All under the willow tree. 

Black his hair as the winter night. 
White his neck as the summer snow. 
Ruddy his face as the morning light; 
Cold he lies in the grave below. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death bed. 

All under the willow tree. 

Sweet his tongue as the throstle’s note 
Quick in dance as thought can be; 
Deft his tabor, cudgel stout; 

Oh, he lies by the willow tree ! 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death bed, 

All under the willow tree. 

Hark ! the raven flaps his wing 
In the brier’d dell below; 

Hark! the death-owl loud doth sing 
To the nightmares as they go. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death bed, 

All under the willow tree. 

See! the white moon shines on high; 

Whiter is my true-love’s shroud, 
Whiter than the morning sky, 

Whiter than the evening cloud. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death bed, 

All under the willow tree. 

Here, upon my true-love’s grave 
Shall the barren flowers be laid. 
Nor one holy saint to save 
All the coldness of a maid. 
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My love is dead, 

Gone to his death bed. 

All under the willow tree. 


With my hands I’ll bind the briers 
Round his holy corse to gre; 
Ouphante fairy, light your fires; 
Here my body still shall be. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death bed, 

All under the willow tree. 


Come, with a corn-cup and thorn, 
Drain my heart’s blood all away; 
Life and all its good I scorn, 

Dance by night, or feast by day. 
My love is dead. 

Gone to his death bed. 

All under the willow tree. 


Water-witches, crown’d with reytes, 
Rear me to your lethal tide. 

I die! I come! my true love waits. 
Thus the damsel spake, and died. 


RESIGNATION 

O G0D ! whose thunder shakes the sky. 
Whose eye this atom-globe surveys* 
To Thee, my only rock, I fly, — 

Thy mercy in Thy justice praise. 

The mystic mazes of Thy will, 

The shadows of celestial night, 

Are past the power of human skill; 

But what the Eternal acts is right 
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Oh teach me, in the trying hour — 

When anguish swells the dewy tear — 

To still my sorrows, own Thy power, 

Thy goodness love, Thy justice fear. 

If in this bosom aught but Thee, 
Encroaching, sought a boundless sway* 

Omniscience could the danger see. 

And mercy look the cause away. 

Then why, my soul, dost thou complain — 
Why drooping seek the dark recess? 

Shake off the melancholy chain; 

For God created all to bless. 

But ah ! my breast is human still; 

The rising sigh, the falling tear, 

My languid vitals’ feeble rill, 

The sickness of my soul declare. 

But yet, with fortitude resign’d, 

I’ll thank the inflictor of the blow — 

Forbid the sigh, compose my mind, 

Nor let the gush of misery flow. 

The gloomy mantle of the night, 

Which on my sinking spirit steals, 

Will vanish at the morning light, 

Which God, my east, my sun, reveals. 
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Geoffrey Chaucer, the immortal creator of the 
“ Canterbury Tales,” was born in London, England, 
in 1340; died there in 1400, He was early about 
the court; served in the French wars and was taken 
prisoner in battle. Later he was a squire of the 
King and Ambassador to Genoa. He is supposed 
to have written his “Canterbury Tales,” shortly 
after 1386. In addition to the “ Tales,” lie wrote 
a number of other poems, “The Court of Love,” 
“The Romaunt of the Rose,” and “Troiius and 
Creseide” are the best of these. He was the first 
poet buried in Westminster Abbey. 

THE KNIGHT, THE YEOMAN, AND 
PRIORESS 

(From “ The Canterbury Tales ”) 

(From copyright edition of T. Y. Crowell & Co., used by 
permission) 

W HAN that Aprille with his shoures sote 

The droghte of Marche hath pereed to the 
rote. 

And bathed every veyne in swich licour, 

Of which vertu engendred is the flour; 

Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 
Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours y-ronne, 

And smale fowles maken melodye. 

That slepen al the night with open ye, 

(So priketh hem nature in hir corages) : 

Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages 
(And palmers for to seken straunge strondes) 



the knight, the yeoman, and prioress 

To feme halwes, couthe in sondiy londes; 

And specially, from every shires ende 
Of Engelond, to Caunterbury the wende, 

The holy blisful martir for to seke, 

That hem hath holpen, whan that they were sekc, 
Bifel that, in that seson on a day, 

In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Caunterbury with ful devout corage, 

At night was come in-to that hostelrye 
Wei nyne and twenty in a companye, 

Of sondrv folk, by aventure y-falle 
In felawshipe, and pilgrims were they alle. 

That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde; 

The chambres and the stables weren wyde, 

And wel we weren esed atte beste. 

And shortly, whan the sonne was to reste, 

So hadde I spoken with hem everichon, 

That I was of hir felawshipe anon, 

And made forward erly for to ryse, 

To take our wey, ther as I yow devyse. 

But natheles, whvl I have tyme and space, 

Er that I ferther in this tale pace, 

Me thinketh it acordaunt to resoun, 

To telle yow al the condicioun 
Of ech of hem, so as it semed me, 

And whiche they weren, and of what degree; 

And eek in what array that they were inne: 

And at a knight than wol I first biginne. 

A Knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the tyme that he first bigan 
To ryden out, lie loved chivalrye, 

Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisye. 

Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre, 

And therto hadde he riden (no man ferre) 

As wel in Cristendom as hethenesse, 

And ever honoured for his worthinesses 
At Alisaundre he was, whan it was wonnef 
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Ful ofte tyrae he hadde the bord bigonne 
Aboven alle naciouns in Pruce. 

In Lettow hadde he reysed and in Ruce, 

No Cristen man so ofte of his degree. 

In Gernade at the sege eek hadde he be 
Of Algezir, and riden in Reimarye. 

At Lyeys was he, and at Satalye, 

Whan they were wonne; and in the Grete See 
At many a noble aryve hadde he be. 

At mortal batailles hadde he been fiftene, 

And foughten for our feith at Tramissene 
In listes thryes, and ay slayn his foo. 

This ilke worthy knight had been also 
Somtyme with the lord of Palatye, 

Ageyn another hethen in Turkye: 

And evermore he hadde a sovereyn prys. 

And though that he were worthy, he was wys, 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 

He never yet no vileinye ne sayde 
In al his Ivf, un-to no maner wight. 

He was a verray parfit gentil knight. 

But for to tellen yow of his array, 

His hors were gode, but he was nat gay. 

Of fustian he wered a gipoun 
Al bismotered with his habergeoun; 

For he was late y-come from his viage, 

And wente for to doon his pilgrimage, 

A Yeman hadde he, and servaunts namo 
At that tyme, for him liste ryde so; 

And he was clad in cote and hood of grene; 

A sheef of pecok-arwes brighte and kene 
Under his belt he bar ful thriftily; 

(Wei coude he dresse his takel yemaniy: 

His arwes drouped noght with fetheres lowe)» 
And in his hand he bar a mighty bowe. 

A not-heed hadde he, with a broun visage. 

Of wode-craft wel coude he al the usage. 

Upon his arm he bar a gay bracer, 
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And by his syde a swerd and a bokeler, 

And on that other syde a gay daggere, 
Harneised wel, and sharp as point of spere; 

A Crist of re on his brest of silver shene. 

An horn he bar, the bawdrik was of grene; 

A forster was he, sootnly, as I gesse. 

Ther was also a Nonne, a Prioresse, 

That of hir smyling was ful simple and coy; 

Hir grettcste ooth was but by seynt Loy; 

And she was cleped madame Eglentyne. 

Ful wel she song the service divyne, 

Entuned in hir nose ful semely; 

And Frensh she spak ful faire and fetisly, 

After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 

For Frensh of Paris was to hir unknowe. 

At mete wel y-t aught was she with-alle; 

She leet no morsel from hir lippes falle, 

Ne wette hir fingres in hir sauce depe. 

Wel coude she carie a morsel, and wel kepe. 
That no drope ne fille up-on hir brest. 

In curteisye was set ful muche hir lest. 

Hir over lippe wyped she so clene, 

That in hir coppe was no ferthing sene 
Of grece, whan she dronken hadde hir draught*. 
Ful semely after hir mete she raughte, 

And sikerly she was of greet disport. 

And ful plesaunt, and amiable of port, 

And peyned hir to countrefete chere 
Of court, and been estatlich of manere, 

And to ben holden digne of reverence. 


THE COMPLEINT OF CHAUCER TO 
HIS EMPTY PURSE 

T O you, my purse, and to non other wight 
Compleyne I, for ye be my lady dere! 

I am so sory, now that ye be light; 
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For certes, but ye make me bevy cherc, 
Me were as leef be leyd up-on by here; 
For whiche un-to your mercy thus I crve: 
Beth hevy ageyn, or elles mot I dye ! 


Now voucheth sauf this day, or hit be night, 
That I of you the blisful soun may here, 

Or see your colour lyk the sonne bright, 

That of yelownesse hadde never pere. 

Ye be my lyf, ye be myn hertes stere, 

Quene of comfort and of good company e: 

Beth hevy ageyn, or elles mot I dye ! 

Now purs, that be to me my lyves light, 

And saveour, as doun in this worlde here, 

Out of this toune help me through your might# 
Sin that ye wole nat been my tresorere; 

For I am shave as nye as any frere. 

But yit I pray un-to your curtesye: 

Beth hevy ageyn, or elles mot I dye! 



LORD CHESTERFIELD 


Philip Stanhope, Earl op Chesterfield, writer 
and statesman, born in London, England, in 1694 5 
died in 1773. He was distinguished for his brilliancy, 
his exquisite manners, and political ability. His let- * 
ters to his son have given him his literary fame, 
although nothing was perhaps further from the 
author’s mind at the time of writing. 

ON SELF-CONTROL 

¥ RECOMMENDED to you, in my last, an inno- 
i cent piece of art; that of flattering people be- 
hind their backs, in presence of those, who, to make 
their own court, much more than for your sake, will 
not fail to repeat, and even amplify the praise to the 
party concerned. This is of all flattery the most 
pleasing, and consequently the most effectual. There 
are other, and many other inoffensive arts of this 
kind, which are necessary in the course of the world, 
and by which he who practises the earliest will please 
the most and rise the soonest. The spirits and vi- 
vacity of youth are apt to neglect them as useless, or 
reject them as troublesome. But subsequent knowl- 
edge and experience of the world reminds us of their 
importance, commonly when it is too late. 

The principle of these things is the mastery of 
one’s temper, and that coolness of mind and serenity 
of countenance which hinders us from discovering 
by words, actions, or even looks, those passions or 
sentiments by which we are inwardly moved or agi- 
tated; and the discovery of which gives cooler and 
abler people such innnite advantages over us, not 
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only in great business, but in all the most common 
occurrences of life. A man who does not possess 
himself enough to hear disagreeable things without 
visible marks of anger and change of countenance, 
or agreeable ones without sudden bursts of joy and 
expansion of countenance, is at the mercy of every 
artful knave or pert coxcomb; the former will pro- 
voke or please you by design, to catch unguarded 
words or looks; by which he will easily decipher the 
secrets of your heart, of which you should keep the 
key yourself, and trust it with no man living. The 
latter will, by his absurdity, and without intending 
it, produce the same discoveries, of which other peo- 
ple will avail themselves. 

You will say, possibly, that this coolness must be 
constitutional, and consequently does not depend 
upon the will: and I will allow that constitution has 
some power over us; but I will maintain, too, that 
people very often, to excuse themselves, very urn 
justly accuse their constitutions. Care and reflec- 
tion, if properly used, will get the better : and a man 
may as surely get a habit of letting his reason pre- 
vail over his constitution, as of letting, as most people 
do, the latter prevail over the former. If you And 
yourself subject to sudden starts of passion or mad- 
ness (for I see no difference between them but in 
their duration), resolve within yourself, at least, 
never to speak one word while you feel that emotion 
within you. Determine, too, to keep your counte- 
nance as unmoved and unembarrassed as possible; 
which steadiness you may get a habit of by constant 
attention. I should desire nothing better, in any 
negotiation, than to have to do with one of those men 
of warm, quick passions ; which I would take care to 
set in motion. By artful provocations I would extort 
rash, unguarded expressions; and by hinting at all the 
several things that I could suspect infallibly discover 
the true one, by the alteration it occasioned in the 
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countenance of the person. . . . Make yourself 
absolute master, therefore, of your temper and your 
countenance, so far, at least, that no visible change 
do appear in either, whatever you may feel inwardly. 
This may be difficult, but it is by no means impossi- 
ble. 


ON GOOD BREEDING 

A FRIEND of yours and mine has very justly de- 
fined good breeding to be the result of much 
good sense, some good nature, and a little self-denial 
for the sake of others and with a view to obtain the 
same indulgence from them. Taking this for 
granted (as X think it cannot be disputed), it is as- 
tonishing to me that anybody who has good sense 
and good nature (and I believe you have both), can 
essentially fail in good breeding. As to the modes 
of it, indeed, they vary according to persons and 
places and circumstances, and are only to be ac- 
quired by observation and experience; but the sub- 
stance of it is everywhere and eternally the same. 
Good manners are to particular societies what good 
morals are to society in general — their cement and 
their security. And, as laws arc enacted to enforce 
good morals, or at least to prevent the ill effects of 
bad ones, so there are certain rules of civility, uni- 
versally implied and received, to enforce good man- 
ners and punish had ones. And, indeed, there seems 
to me to be less difference, both between the crimes 
and between the punishments, than at first one would 
Imagine. The immoral man who Invades another 
man’s property is justly hanged for it; and the ill- 
bred man, who, by his ill manners, invades and dis- 
turbs the quiet and comforts of private life is, by 
common consent, as justly banished from society. 
Mutual complaisances, attentions, and sacrifices of 
little conveniences, are as natural as an implied coxa- 
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pact between civilized people, as protection and obe- 
dience are between kings and subjects; whoever, in 
either case, violates that compact justly forfeits all 
advantages arising from it. For my own part, I 
really think that next to the consciousness of doing a 
good action, that of doing a civil one is the most 
pleasing; and the epithet which I should covet the 
most, next to that of Aristides, would be that of well 
bred. . . . 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make 
part of them is, for the time at least, supposed to be 
upon a footing of equality with the rest; and conse- 
quently, as there is no principal object of awe and 
respect, people are apt to take a greater latitude in 
their behavior, and to be less upon their guard; and 
so they may, provided it be within certain bounds 
which are upon no occasion to be transgressed. But 
upon these occasions, though no one is entitled to dis- 
tinguished marks of respect, every one claims, and 
very justly, every mark of civility and good breed- 
ing. Ease is allowed, but carelessness and negligence 
are strictly forbidden. If a man accosts you and 
talks to you ever so dully and frivolously, it is worse 
than rudeness, it is brutality, to show him, by a mani- 
fest inattention to what he says, that you think him 
a fool or a blockhead, and not worth hearing. . . , 

There is a sort of good breeding in which people 
are the most apt to fail, from a very mistaken no- 
tion that they cannot fail at all. I mean with re- 
gard to one’s most familiar friends and acquain- 
tances, or those who really are our inferiors; and 
there, undoubtedly, a greater degree of ease is not 
only allowed, but proper, and contributes much to 
the comforts of a private, social life. But that ease 
and freedom have their bounds too, which must by 
no means be violated. A certain degree of negligence 
and carelessness becomes injurious and insulting, 
from the real or supposed inferiority of the persons; 
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and that delightful liberty of conversation among a 
few friends is soon destroyed, as liberty often has 
been, by being carried to licentiousness. The most 
familiar and intimate habitudes, connections, and 
friendships require a degree of good breeding both 
to preserve and cement them. . . . 

The deepest learning, without good breeding, is 
unwelcome and tiresome pedantry, and of use no- 
where but in a man’s own closet; and consequently 
of little or no use at all. A man who is not perfectly 
well bred is unfit for good company, and unwelcome 
in it; will consequently dislike it soon, afterward re- 
nounce it; and be reduced to solitude, or, what is 
worse, low and bad company. ... A man who is 
not well bred is full as unfit for business as for com- 
pany. Make then, my dear child, I conjure you, 
good breeding the great object of your thoughts and 
actions, at least half the day, and be convinced that 
good breeding is, to all worldly qualifications, what 
charity is to all Christian virtues. Observe how it 
adorns merit, and how often it covers the want of it 
May you wear it to adorn, and not to cover you. 
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MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 

Marcus Tullius Cicero, Roman orator, philoso- 
pher and statesman, born at Arpinum, Italy, in 106 
B. C.; died 4*3 B. C. He belonged to the eques- 
trian order, and was well educated in the literature 
of his time. He entered public life at an early age, 
and became consul when he was forty-three. He 
discovered and frustrated the famous conspiracy of 
Cataline, and his famous oration against him is 
familiar to all students of the Latin tongue. Fifty 
of the orations of Cicero have come down to us, 
besides epistles, philosophical and literary treatises. 

DE OFFICIIS 

BOOK I 

My Son, Marcus: 

I. Although, as you have for a year been studying 
under Cratippus, and that, too, at Athens, you ought 
to be well furnished with the rules and princi- 
ples of philosophy, on account of the pre-eminent 
reputation both of the master and the city, the one 
of which can improve you by his learning, the other 
by its examples; yet as I, for my own advantage, 
have always combined the Latin with the Greek, not 
only in philosophy, but even in the practice of speak- 
ing, I recommend to you the same method, that you 
may excel equally in both kinds of composition. In 
this respect, indeed, if I mistake not, I was of 
great service to our countrymen; so that not only 
such of them as are ignorant of Greek learning, but, 
even men of letters, think they have profited some- 
what by me in both speaking and reasoning. 

Wherefore you shall study, nay, study as long as 
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you desire, under the best philosopher of this age— 
and you ought to desire it, as long as you are not 
dissatisfied with the degree of your improvement; 
but in reading my works, which are not very differ- 
ent from the Peripatetic — because we profess in com- 
mon to be followers both of Socrates and Plato — as 
to the subject matter itself, use your own judgment; 
but be assured you will, by reading my writings, ren- 
der your Latin style more copious. I would not have 
it supposed that this is said in ostentation; for, while 
I yield to the superiority in philosophy to many, if 
1 claim to myself the province peculiar to an orator 
-—that of speaking with propriety, perspicuity, and 
elegance — I seem, since I have spent my life in that 
pursuit, to lay claim to it with a certain degree of 
right. 

Wherefore, my dear Cicero, I most earnestly 
recommend that you carefully pursue not only my 
orations, but even my philosophical works, which have 
now nearly equalled them in extent; for there is in 
the former the greater force of language, but you 
ought to cultivate, at the same time, the equable and 
sober style of the latter. And, indeed, I find that it 
has not happened in the case of any of the Greeks 
that the same man has labored in both departments, 
and pursued both the former — that of forensic speak- 
ing — and the latter quiet mode of argumentation; 
unless, perhaps, Demetrius Phalereus may be reck- 
oned in that number — a refined reasoner, a not very 
animated speaker, yet of so much sweetness, that you 
might recognize the pupil of Theophrastus. How 
far I have succeeded in both, others must determine; 
certain it is that I have attempted both. Indeed, I 
am of opinion that Plato, had he attempted forensic 
oratory, would have spoken with copiousness and 
power; and that had Demosthenes retained and re- 
peated the lessons of Plato, he would have delivered 
them with gracefulness and beauty. I form the same 
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Judgment of Aristotle and Isocrates, each of whom 
was so pleased with his own pursuit that he ne- 
glected that of the other. 

II. But having resolved at this time to write to you 
somewhat and a great deal in time to come, I have 
thought proper to set out with that subject which is 
best adapted to your years and to my authority. 
For, while many subjects in philosophy, of great 
weight and utility, have been accurately and copi- 
ously discussed b t r philosophers, the most extensive 
seems to be what they have delivered and enjoined 
concerning the duties of mankind; for there can be 
no state of life, amidst public or private affairs, 
abroad or at home — whether you transact anything 
with yourself or contract anything with another— 
that is without its obligations. In the due discharge 
of that consists all the dignity, and in its neglect all 
the disgrace, of life. 

This is an inquiry common to all philosophers; for 
where is the man who will presume to style himself 
a philosopher, and lay down no rules of duty? But 
there are certain schools which pervert all duty by 
the ultimate objects of good and evil which they 
propose. For if a man should lay down as the chief 
good that which has no connection with virtue, and 
measure it by his own interests, and not according to 
its moral merit; if such a man shall act consistently 
with his own principles, and is not sometimes influ- 
enced by the goodnevSS of his heart, he can cultivate 
neither friendship, justice, nor generosity. In truth, 
it is impossible for the man to be brave who shall 
pronounce pain to be the greatest evil, or temperate 
who shall propose pleasure as the highest good. 

Though these truths are so self-evident that they 
require no philosophical discussion, yet they have 
been treated by me elsewhere. I say, therefore, that 
if these schools are self-consistent, they can say 
nothing of the moral duties. Neither can any firm, 
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permanent, or natural rales o*f duty be laid down, 
but by those who esteem virtue to be solely, or by 
those who deem it to be chiefly, desirable for its own 
sake. The teaching of duties, therefore, is the pe- 
culiar study of the Stoics, of the Academics, and the 
Peripatetics; because the sentiments of Aristo, 
Pyrrho, and Iferillus have been long exploded. Yet 
even those professors would have been entitled to 
have treated upon the duties of men, had they left 
us any distinction of things, so that there might have 
been a path open to the discovery of duty. We shall, 
therefore, upon this occasion, and in this inquiry, 
chiefly follow the Stoics, not as their expositors, but 
by drawing, as usual, from their sources, at our own 
option and judgment, so much and in such manner as 
we please. I therefore think proper, as my entire 
argument is on moral obligation, to define what a 
duty is, a definition which l am surprised has been 
omitted by Panactius; because every investigation 
which is rationally undertaken, concerning any sub- 
ject, ought to set out with a definition, that it may be 
understood what is the subject of discussion. 

III. All questions concerning duty are of two 
sorts. The first relates to the final good; the second 
consists of those rules which are to regulate the 
practice of life in all its relations. Examples of the 
former are as follows; Whether all duties are per- 
fect in themselves? Whether one duty is of more 
importance than another? together with other ques- 
tions of the same nature. Now the rules for moral 
duties relate, indeed, to the final good; but it is not 
so perceptible that they do, because they seem chiefly 
to refer to the regulation of ordinary life, and of 
them we are to treat in this book. 

But there is another division of duty; for one is 
called a mean duty, the other a perfect duty. If I 
mistake not, the complete or perfect duty is the 
same with what we call a direct one, and by the 
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Greeks is called KardpOwjua- As to that duty which 
Is mean, they call it nad^Kov, and they thus define 
those terms. Whatever duty is absolute, that they 
call a perfect duty; and they call that duty, for the 
performance of which a probable reason can be as- 
signed, a mean duty. 

In the opinion, therefore, of Panaetius, there is a 
threefold consideration for determining our resolu- 
tion; for men doubt whether the thing which falls 
under their consideration be of itself virtuous or dis- 
graceful, and in this deliberation minds are often dis- 
tracted into opposite sentiments. They then examine 
and deliberate whether or not the subject of their 
consideration conduces to the convenience or enjoy- 
ment of life, to the improvement of their estate and 
wealth, to their interest and power, by which they 
may profit themselves or their relations; all which 
deliberation falls under the category of utility. The 
third kind of doubtful deliberation is, when an ap- 
parent utility seems to clash with moral rectitude; 
for when utility hurries us to itself, and virtue, on 
the other hand, seems to call us back, it happen? 
that the mind is distracted in the choice, and these 
occasion a double anxiety in deliberation. In this 
division (although an omission is of the worst con- 
sequence in divisions of this kind), two things are 
omitted ; for we are accustomed to deliberate not only 
whether a thing be virtuous or shameful in itself, 
but, of two things that are virtuous, which is the most 
excellent? And, in like manner, of two things -which 
are profitable, which is the more profitable? Thus it 
is found that the deliberation, which he considered to 
be threefold, ought to be distributed into five divi- 
sions. We must, therefore, first treat of what is 
virtuous in itself, and that under two heads; in like 
manner, of what is profitable; and we shall next 
treat of them comparatively. 

IV. In the first place, a disposition has been 
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planted by nature in every species of living crea- 
tures to cherish themselves, their life, and body; to 
avoid those things that appear hurtful to them; and 
to look out for and procure whatever is necessary 
for their living, such as food, shelter, and the like. 
Now the desire of union for the purpose of procreat- 
ing their own species is common to all animals, as 
well as a. certain degree of concern about what is 
procreated. But the greatest distinction between a 
a man and a brute lies in this, that the latter is im- 
pelled only by instinct, and applies itself solely to 
that object which is present, and before it, with very 
little sensibility to what is past or to come; but the 
man, because endowed with reason, by which he dis- 
cerns consequences, looks into the causes of things, 
and their progress, and being acquainted, as it were, 
with precedents, he compares their analogies and 
adapts and connects the present with what is to come. 
It is easy for him to foresee the future direction of 
all his life, and therefore he prepares whatever is 
necessary for passing through it. 

Nature, likewise, by the same force of reason, con- 
ciliates man to man, in order to a community both of 
language and of life; above all it implants in them 
a strong love for their offspring; it impels them to 
desire that companies and societies should be formed, 
and that they should mingle in them; and that for 
those reasons man should take care to provide for 
the supply of clothing and food; and that not only 
for himself, but for his wife and his children, and for 
all which rouses the spirit and makes it more strenu- 
ous for action. 

The distinguishing property of man is to search 
for and to follow after truth. Therefore, when re- 
laxed from our necessary cares and concerns, we then 
covet to see, to hear, and to learn somewhat; and we 
esteem knowledge of things either obscure or won- 
derful to be the indispensable means of living hap- 
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pily. From this we understand that truth, simplicity, 
and candor are most agreeable to the nature of man- 
kind. To this passion for discovering truth is added 
a desire to direct; for a mind well formed by nature 
is unwilling to obey any man but him who lays down 
rules and instructions to it, or who, for the general 
advantage, exercises equitable and lawful govern- 
ment. From this proceeds loftiness of mind and 
contempt for worldly interests. 

Neither is it a mean privilege of nature and reason 
that man is the only animal who is sensible of order, 
of decency, and of propriety, both in acting and 
speaking. In like manner, no other creature per- 
ceives the beauty, the gracefulness, and the harmony 
of parts in those objects which are discerned by the 
sight. An analogous perception to which nature and 
reason convey from the sight to the mind; and con- 
sider that beauty, regularity, and order in counsels 
and actions should be still more preserved. She is 
cautious not to do aught that is indecent or effemi- 
nate, or to act or think wantonly in any of our de- 
liberations or deeds. The effect and result of all this 
produces that honestum which we are now in search 
of; that virtue which is honorable even without being 
ennobled; and of which we may truly say, that even 
were it praised by none it would be commendable in 
itself. 
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Samuel Taylor Coleridge, English poet, born at 
Ottery St. Mary, England, 1772; died at High- 
gate, 1834. He studied at Christ Hospital and Cam- 
bridge, England. Most of his poetical works were 
written before he was twenty-eight. The greater 
part of his time thereafter was devoted to philoso- 
phical prose writing. He forms with Southey and 
Wordsworth the triad of the “ Lake Poets.” 


A RUSTIC SCENE 

A GREEN and silent spot amid the hills, 

A small and silent dell I O’er stiller place 
No singing skylark ever poised himself. 

The hills are heathy, save that swelling slope. 
Which hath a gay and gorgeous covering on. 

All golden with the never-blooming furze, 

Which now blooms most profusely; but the dell. 
Bathed by the mist, is fresh and delicate 
As vernal corn-field, or the unripe flax. 

When, through its half-transparent stalks, at eve, 
The level sunshine glimmers with green light. 

Oh, ’tis a quiet spirit-healing nook! 

Which all, methinks, would love: but chiefly he, 
The humble man, who, in his youthful years. 

Knew just so much of folly as had made 
His early manhood more securely wise! 

Here he might lie on fern or withered heath. 

While from the singing lark (that sings unseen 
The minstrelsy that solitude loves best). 

And the sun, and from the breezy air, 
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Sweet influences trembled o’er his frame; 

And he, with many feelings, many thoughts, 
Made up a meditative joy, and found 
Religious meanings in the forms of nature! 
And so, his senses gradually wrapt 
In a half sleep, he dreams of better worlds. 
And dreaming, hears thee still, O singing lark, 
That singest like an angel in the clouds! 


THE EXCHANGE 

W E pledged our hearts, my love and I,— 
I in my arms the maiden clasping; 

I could not tell the reason why. 

Rut, oh! I trembled like an aspen. 

Her father’s love she bade me gain ; 

I went, and shook like any reed: 

I strove to act the man — in vain ! 

We had exchanged our hearts indeed. 


IN THE SILENT SEA 

(From u The Ancient Mariner”) 

T HE Sun now rose upon the right, 

Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 

And the good south wind still blew behind, 
Rut no sweet bird did follow. 

Nor any day, for food or play. 

Came to the mariners’ hollo! 

And I had done an hellish thing. 

And it would work ’em woe: 
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For all averred I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah, wretch ! said they, the bird to slay* 
That made the breeze to blow ! 


Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head. 
The glorious Sun uprist: 

Then all averred, I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 

’T was right, said they, such birds to slay. 
That bring the fog and mist. 


The fair breeze blew, the white foam dew. 
The furrow followed free: 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down 
? T was sad as sad could be; 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea ! 

All in a hot and copper sky. 

The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand. 

No bigger than the Moon. 

Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, everywhere, 

And all the boards did shrink; 

Water, water, everywhere. 

Nor any drop to drink. 
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The very deep did rot: O Christ! 

That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout 
The death fires danced at night; 

The water, like a witch’s oils, 

Burnt green, and blue, and white. 

And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so: 

Nine fathoms deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 

And every tongue, through utter drought. 
Was withered at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

Ah! well-a-day ! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young! 

Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 
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William Wilkie Collins, novelist and dramatist, 
born in London, England, in 1824; died 1889. He 
was educated for the law, but gave it up for a 
literary career. For a time he was an editor of 
All The Year Round and Household Words , with 
which Charles Dickens was connected. He visited 
America in 1873. Among his best works are “ The 
Woman in White,” “The Queen of Hearts,” “The 
Moonstone ” and “ The Evil Genius.” “ No Thor- 
oughfare” was written in collaboration with Dickens, 
in 1867. 

PRAY EMPLOY MAJOR NAM BY 

f AM a single lady — single, you will please to 
understand, entirely because I have refused 
many excellent offers. Pray don’t imagine from 
this that 1 am old. Some women’s offers come 
at long intervals, and other women’s offers come 
close together. Mine came remarkably close to- 
gether — so, of course, I cannot possibly be old. Not 
that I presume to describe myself as absolutely 
young, either; so much depends on people’s points of 
view. I have heard female children of the ages of 
eighteen or nineteen called young ladies. This seems 
to me to be ridiculous — and I have held that opin- 
ion, without once wavering from it, for more than 
ten years past. It is, after all, a question of feel- 
ing; and shall I confess it? I feel so young! 

I live in the suburbs, and I have bought my house. 
The major lives in the suburbs, next door to me, and 
he has bought his house. I don’t object to this of 
course. I merely mention it to make things straight, 
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Major Namby has been twice married. His first 
wife — dear, dear! how can I express it? Shall I say, 
with vulgar abruptness, that his first wife had a 
family? And must I descend into particulars, and 
add that they are four in number, and that two of 
them are twins? Well, the words are written; and if 
they will do over again for the same purpose, 1 beg 
to repeat them in reference to the second Mrs, 
Namby (still alive), who has also had a family, and 
is — no, I really cannot say, is likely to go on having 
one. There are certain limits in a case of this kind, 
and I think I have reached them. Permit roe simply 
to state that the second Mrs. Namby has three chil- 
dren at present. These, with the first Mrs. Namby's 
four, make a total of seven. The seven are composed 
of five girls and two boys. And the first Mrs. Nam- 
by’s family all have one particular kind of consti- 
tution, and the second Mrs. Namby’s family all have 
another particular kind of constitution. Let me ex- 
plain once more that I merely mention these little 
matters, and that I don’t object to them. 

My complaint against Major Namby is, in plain 
terms, that he transacts the whole of his domestic 
business in his front garden. Whether it arises from 
natural weakness of memory, from total want of a 
sense of propriety, or from a condition of mind which 
is closely allied to madness of the eccentric sort, I 
cannot say, but the major certainly does sometimes 
partially, and sometimes entirely, forget his private 
family matters, and the necessary directions con- 
nected with them, while he is inside the house, and 
does habitually remember them, and repair all omis- 
sions, by bawling through his windows, at the top of 
his voice, as soon as he gets outside the house. It 
never seems to occur to him that he might advan- 
tageously return indoors, and there mention what he 
has forgotten in a private and proper way. The in- 
stant the lost idea strikes him — which it invariably 
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does, either in his front garden, or in the roadway- 
outside his house — he roars for his wife, either from 
the gravel walk, or over the low wall — and (if I may 
use so strong an expression) empties his mind to her 
in public, without appearing to care whose ears he 
wearies, whose delicacy he shocks, or whose ridi- 
cule he invites. If the man is not mad, his own 
small f amity fusses have taken such complete posses- 
sion of all his senses that he is quite incapable of 
noticing anything else, and perfectly impenetrable 
to the opinions of his neighbors. Let me show that 
the grievance of which I complain is no slight one, by 
giving a few examples of the general persecution that 
I suffer, and the occasional shocks that are adminis- 
tered to my delicacy, at the coarse hands of Major 
Namby. 

We will say it is a fine warm morning. I am sit- 
ting in my front room, with the window open, ab- 
sorbed over a deeply interesting book. I hear the 
door of the next house bang; I look up, and see the 
major descending the steps into his front garden. 

He walks — no, he marches — half way down the 
front garden path, with his head high in the air, and 
his chest stuck out, and his military cane fiercely 
flourished in his right hand. Suddenly he stops* 
stamps with one foot, knocks up the hinder part of 
the brim of his extremely curly hat with his left 
hand, and begins to scratch at that singularly dis- 
agreeable-looking roll of fat red flesh in the back of 
his neck (which scratching, I may observe, m paren- 
thesis, is always a sure sign, in the case of this hor- 
rid man, that a lost domestic idea has suddenly come 
back to him). He waits a moment in the ridiculous 
position just described, then wheels round on his 
heel, looks up at the first-floor window, and, instead 
of going back into the house to mention what he has 
forgotten, bawls out fiercely from the middle of the 
walk: 
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“Matilda!” 

I hear his wife’s voice — a shockingly shrill one; 
but what can you expect of a woman who has been 
seen, over and over again, in a slatternly striped 
wrapper as late as two o’clock in the afternoon — I 
hear his wife’s voice answer from inside the houses 

“Yes, dear,” 

* I said it was a south wind.” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“ It isn’t a south wind.” 

“ Lor’, dear” 

“ It’s a sou’ -east. X won’t have Georgina taken out 
to-day. (Georgina is one of the first Mrs. Namby’s 
family, and they are all weak in the chest.) Where’s 
nurse? ” 

“ Here, sir.” 

“Nurse, I won’t have Jack allowed to run. When- 
ever that boy perspires he catches cold. Hang up 
his hoop. If he cries, take him into my dressing-room 
and show him the birch rod. Matilda ! ” 

“ Yes, dear ” 

“ What the devtt do they mean by daubing all that 
grease over Mary’s hair? It’s beastly to see it — do you 
hear? — beastly! Where’s Pamby? ” (Pamby is the 
unfortunate work-woman who makes and mends the 
family linen.) 

“Here, sir.” 

“Pamby, what are you about now?” 

No answer. Pamby, or somebody else, giggles 
faintly. The major flourishes his cane in a fury. 

“Why the devil don’t you answer me? I give you 
three seconds to answer me, or leave the house. One 
— two — three. Pamby ! what are you about now? ” 

“If you please, sir, I’m doing something ” 

“What?” 

“ Something particular for baby, sir.” 

“Drop it directly, whatever it is. Nurse!” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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“ Mind the crossings. Don’t let the children sit 
down if they’re hot. Don’t let them speak to other 
children. Don’t let them get playing with strange 
dogs. Don’t let them mess their things. And above 
all, don’t bring Master Jack back in a perspiration. 
Is there anything more before I go out?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Matilda ! Is there anything more? ” 

“No, dear.” 

4 Pamby l Is there anything more?” 

“No, sir.” 

Here the domestic colloquy ends, for the time be- 
ing. Will any sensitive person — especially a person 
of my own sex — please to imagine what I must suf- 
fer as a delicate single lady, at having all these 
family details obtruded on my attention, whether I 
like it or not, in the major’s rasping martial voice, 
and in the shrill answering screams of the women 
inside? It is bad enough to be submitted to this 
sort of persecution when one is alone; but it is far 
worse to be also exposed to it — as I am constantly — 
in the presence of visitors, whose conversation is 
necessarily interrupted, whose ears are necessarily 
shocked, whose very stay in my house is necessarily 
shortened by Major Namby’s unendurably public 
way of managing his private concerns. 

Only the other day, my old, dear, and most valued 
friend, Lady Malkinshaw, was sitting with me, and 
was entering at great length into the interesting story 
of her second daughter’s unhappy marriage engage- 
ment, and of the dignified manner in which the 
family ultimately broke it off. For a quarter of an 
hour or so our interview continued to be delightfully 
uninterrupted. At the end of that time, however, 
just as Lady Malkinshaw, with tears in her eyes, 
was beginning to describe the effects of her daugh- 
ter’s dreadful disappointment on the poor girl’s 
mind and looks, I heard the door of the major’s 
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house bang as usual; and looking out of the win- 
dow in despair, saw the major himself strut half- 
wav dowm the walk, stop, scratch violently at his roll 
of red flesh, wheel round so as to face the house, con- 
sider a little, pull his tablets out of his waistcoat- 
pocket, shake his head over them, and then look up 
at the front windows, preparatory to bawling as 
usual at the degraded female members of his house- 
hold. Lady Malkinshaw, quite ignorant of what 
was coming, happened, at the same moment, to be 
proceeding with her pathetic story, in these terms: 

“ I do assure you, my poor dear girl behaved 
throughout with the heroism of a martyr. When I 
had told her of the vile wretch’s behavior, breaking 
it to her as gently as I possibty could; and when she 
had a little recovered I said to her ” 

(“Matilda!”) 

The major’s rasping voice sounded louder than 
ever, as he bawied out that dreadful name, just at 
the wrong moment. Lady Malkinshaw started as if 
she had been shot. I put down the window in de- 
spair; but the glass was no protection to our ears-— 
Major Namby can roar through a brick wall. I apol- 
ogized — I declared solemnly that my next door 
neighbor was mad — and I entreated I^ady Malkin- 
shaw to take no notice, and to go on. That sweet 
woman immediately complied. I bum with indigna- 
tion when I think of what followed. Every word 
from the Namby’s garden (which I distinguish be- 
low by parentheses) came, very slightly muffled by 
the window, straight into my room, and mixed itself 
up with her ladyship’s story in this inexpressibly 
ridiculous and impertinent manner: 

“ Well,” my kind and valued friend proceeded, “ as 
I was telling you, when the first natural burst of sor- 
row was over, I said to her ” 

“Yes, dear Lady Malkinshaw,” I murmured, en- 
couragingly. 
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“ I said to her ” 

(“By jingo, I’ve forgotten something! Matilda? 
when I made mv memorandum of errands, how many 
had I to do?”)" 

‘“My dearest, darling child,’ I said ” 

(“ Pamby ! how many errands did your mistress 
give me to do? ”) 

“I said, ‘my dearest, darling cMId 

(“Nurse! how many errands did your mistress 
give me to do?”) 

“ ‘ My own love,’ I said ” 

(“Pooh! Pooh! I tell you, I had four errands to 
do, and I’ve only got three of ’em written down. 
Check me off, all of you — I’m going to read my er- 
rands.”) 

“‘Your own proper pride, love,’ I said, ‘will sug- 
gest to you ’ ” 

(“Gray powder for baby.”) 

— “‘the necessity of making up your mind, my 
angel, to ’ ” 

(“ Row the plumber for infamous condition of 
back kitchen sink.”) 

— ‘ “ to return all the wretch’s letters, and ’ ” 

(“ Speak to the haberdasher about patching Jack’s 
shirts.”) 

— “ ‘ all his letters and presents, darling. You 
need only to make them up into a parcel, and write 

Inside ’ ” 

(“Matilda! is that all?”) 

— “ ‘ and write inside ’ ” 

(“ Pamby ! is that all? ”) 

— “‘and write inside 

(“Nurse! is that all?”) 

“ ‘ I have my mother’s sanction for making one last 

request to you. It is this * ” 

(“What have the children got for dinner to- 
day?”) 

■ —“‘it is this: Return me my letters, as I have re- 
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turned yours. You will find inside ’ ” 

(“ A shoulder of mutton and onion sauce? And a 
devilish good dinner too.”) 

The coarse wretch roared out those last shocking 
words cheerfully, at the top of his voice. Hitherto, 
Lady Malkinshaw had preserved her temper with the 
patience of an angel; but she began — and who can 
wonder? — to lose it at last. 

“ It is really impossible, my dear,” she said, ris- 
ing from her chair, “ to continue any conversation 
while that very intolerable person persists in talking 
to his family from his front garden. No! I really 
cannot go on — I cannot, indeed.” 

Just as I was apologizing to my sweet friend for 
the second time, I observed, to my great relief (hav- 
ing my eye still on the window), that the odious ma- 
jor had apparently come to the end of his domestic 
business for that morning, and had made up his 
mind at last to relieve us of his presence. I dis- 
tinctly saw him put his tablets back in his pocket, 
wheel round again on his heel, and march straight 
to the garden gate. I waited until he had his hand 
on the lock to open it ; and then, when I felt we were 
quite safe, I informed dear Lady Malkinshaw that 
my detestable neighbor had at last taken himself off, 
and, throwing open the window again to get a little 
air, begged and entreated her to oblige me by resum- 
ing the charming conversation. 

“ Where was I ?” inquired my distinguished friend. 

w You were telling me what you recommended 
your poor darling to write inside her inclosure,” I 
answered. 

“ Ah, yes — so I was. Well, my dear, she controlled 
herself by an admirable effort, and wrote exactly 
what I told her. You will excuse a mother’s par- 
tiality, I am sure — but I think I never saw her look 
so lovely — so mournfully lovely, I should say — as 
when she was writing those last lines to the man who 
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had so basely trifled with her. The tears came into 
my eyes as I looked at her sweet pale cheeks ; and 1 
thought to myself ” 

(“Nurse! which of the children was sick, last 
time, after eating onion sauce?”) 

He had come back again !— the monster had come 
back again, from the very threshold of the garden 
gate, to shout that unwarrantable, atrocious question 
in at his nursery window! 

Lady Malkinshaw bounced off her chair at the first 
note of his horrible voice, and changed towards me 
instantly — as if it had been my fault — in the most 
alarming and most unexpected manner. Her lady- 
ship’s face became awfully red; her ladyship’s head 
trembled excessively; her ladyship’s eyes looked 
straight into mine with an indescribable fierceness. 

“Why am I thus insulted? ” inquired Lady Malkin- 
shaw, with a slow and dignified sternness which froze 
the blood in my veins. “ What do you mean by it?” 
continued her ladyship, with a sudden rapidity of ut- 
terance that quite took my breath away. 

Before I could remonstrate with my friend for 
visiting her natural irritation on poor innocent me; 
before I could declare that I had seen the major 
actually open his garden gate to go away, the pro- 
voking brute’s voice burst in on us again. 

“Ha, yes?” we heard him growl to himself, in a 
kind of shameless domestic soliloquy. “Yes, yes, 
yes — Sophy was sick, to be sure. Curious. All Mrs. 
Namby’s step-children have weak chests and strong 
stomachs. All Mrs. Namby’s own children have 
weak stomachs and strong chests. I have a strong 
stomach and a strong chest. Pamby!” 

“ I consider this,” continued Lady Malkinshaw, lit- 
erally glaring at me, in the fulness of her indiscrimi- 
nate exasperation — “ I consider this to be unwar- 
rantable and unladylike. I beg to know ” 

“Where’s Bill?” burst in the major from below# 
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before she could add another word. “ Matilda! 
Nurse! Pam by ! Where's Bill? I didn't bid Bill 
good-bye — hold him up at the window, one of you!” 

“My dear Lady Malkinshaw,” I remonstrated, 
“why blame me? What have I done?” 

“ Done? ” repeated her ladyship. “ Done? — ail that 
is most unfriendly, most unwarrantable, most un- 
ladylike, most ” 

“Ha! ha! ha-a-a-a ! ” roared the major, shouting 
her ladyship down, and stamping about the garden 
in fits of fond paternal laughter. “ Bill, my boy, 
how are you? There's a young Turk for you! Pull 
up his frock — I want to see his jolly legs ” 

Lady Malkinshaw screamed and rushed to the 
door. I sank into a chair, and clasped my hands in 
despair. 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha-a-a-a ! What calves the dog’s got ! 
Pamby ! look at his calves. Aha ! bless his heart, his 
legs are the model of his father’s! The Namby 
build, Matilda: the Namby build, every inch of him. 
Kick again. Bill — kick out, like mad. I say, ma’am! 
1 beg your pardon, ma’am ! ” 

Ma’am? I ran to the window. Was the major 
actually daring to address Lady Malkinshaw, as she 
passed indignantly, on her way out, down my front 
garden? He was! The odious monster was point- 
ing out his — his, what shall I say?— -his undraped 
offspring to the notice of my outraged visitor. 

“Look at him, ma’am. If you’re a judge of chil- 
dren, look at him. There’s a two-year-older for you ! 
Ha! ha! ha-a-a-a! Show the lady your legs, Bill- 
kick out for the lady, you dog, kick out ! ” 
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at Burlington, N. J., in 1789; died Cooperstown, 
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THE ARIEL AMONG THE SHOALS 

T HE extraordinary activity of Griffith, which com- 
municated itself with promptitude to the whole 
crew, was produced by a sudden alteration in the 
weather. In place of the well-defined streak along 
the horizon that has already been described, an im- 
mense body of misty light appeared to be moving 
in with rapidity from the ocean, while a distinct but 
distant roaring announced the sure approach of the 
tempest that had so long troubled the waters. Even* 
Griffith, while thundering his orders through the 
trumpet, and urging the men by his cries to expedi- 
tion, would pause for instants to cast anxious glances 
in the direction of the coming storm, and the faces 
of the sailors who lay on the yards were turned in- 
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stinctively toward the same quarter of the heavens, 
while they knotted the reef-points, or passed the gas- 
kets, that were to confine the unruly canvas to the 
prescribed limits. 

The pilot alone, in that confused and busy throng, 
where voice arose above voice and cry echoed cry 
in quick succession, appeared as if he held no inter- 
est in the important stake. With his eyes steadily 
fixed on the approaching mist, and his arms folded 
together in composure, he stood calmly awaiting the 
result. 

The ship had fallen off with her broadside to the 
sea, and was become unmanageable, and the sails 
were already brought into the folds necessary to her 
security, when the quick and heavy fluttering of can- 
vas was thrown across the water with all the gloomy 
and chilly sensations that such sounds produce, where 
darkness and danger unite to appal the seaman. 

44 The schooner has it ! ” cried Griffith ; 44 Barnstable 
has held on, like himself, to the last moment — God 
send that the squall leave him cloth enough to keep 
him from the shore ! ” 

“ His sails are easily handled,” the commander ob- 
served, 44 and she must be over the principal danger. 
We are falling off before it, Mr. Gray; shall we tiy 
a cast of the lead ? ” 

The pilot turned from his contemplative posture, 
and moved slowly across the deck before he returned 
any reply to this question — like a man who not only 
felt that everything depended on himself, but that he 
was equal to the emergency. 

a, Tis unnecessary,” he at length said; 44 ’t would 
he certain destruction to be taken aback, and it is 
difficult to say, within several points, how the wind 
may strike us.” 

44 ,r Hs difficult no longer,” cried Griffith ; 44 for here 
It comes and in right earnest !” 

The rushing sounds of the wind were now indeed 
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heard at hand, and the words were hardly passed the 
lips of the young lieutenant before the vessel bowed 
down heavily to one side, and then, as she began to 
move through the water, rose again majestically to 
her upright position, as if saluting, like a courteous 
champion, the powerful antagonist with which she 
was about to contend. Not another minute elapsed 
before the ship was throwing the waters aside 
with a lively progress, and, obedient to her helm, 
was brought as near to the desired course as the 
direction of the wind would allow. The hurry and 
bustle on the yards gradually subsided, and the men 
slowly descended to the deck, all straining their eyes 
to pierce the gloom in which they were enveloped, 
and some shaking their heads in melancholy doubt, 
afraid to express the apprehensions they really enter- 
tained, All on board anxiously waited for the fury 
of the gale; for there were none so ignorant or in- 
experienced in that gallant frigate as not to know 
that they as yet only felt the infant efforts of the 
winds. Each moment, however, it increased in 
power, though so gradual was the alteration, that 
the relieved mariners began to believe that all their 
gloomy forebodings were not to be realized. During 
this short interval of uncertainty, no other sounds 
were heard than the whistling of the breeze, as it 
passed quickly through the mass of rigging that be- 
longed to the vessel, and the dashing of the spray 
that began to fly from her bows like the foam of a 
cataract. 

“ It blows fresh,” cried Griffith, who was the first 
to speak in that moment of doubt and anxiety; 
“ but it is no more than a cap-full of wind after all. 
Give us elbow room and the right canvas, Mr. Pilot, 
and HI handle the ship like a gentleman’s yacht In 
this breeze.” 

“Will she stay, think ye, under this sail?” said 
the low voice of the stranger. 
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44 She will do all that man in reason can ask of 
wood and iron,” returned the lieutenant; “but the 
vessel don’t float the ocean that will tack under 
double-reefed topsails alone against a heavy sea. 
H*dp her with the course, pilot, and you’ll see her 
come round like a dancing master.” 

“ Let us feel the strength of the gale first/’ re- 
turned the man who was called Mr. Gray, moving 
from the side of Griffith to the weather gangway of 
the vessel, where he stood in silence, looking ahead 
of the ship with an ail* of singular coolness and ab- 
straction. 

All the lanterns had been extinguished on the deck 
of the frigate when her anchor was secured, and as 
the first mist of the gale had passed over, it was 
succeeded by a faint light that was a good deal aided 
by the glittering foam of the waters, which now 
broke in white curls around the vessel in every direc- 
tion. The land could be faintly discerned, rising like 
a heavy bank of black fog above the margin of the 
waters, and was only distinguishable from the heav- 
ens by its deeper gloom and obscurity. The last 
rope was coiled and deposited in its proper place 
by the seamen, and for several minutes the stillness 
of death pervaded the crowded decks. It was evident 
to every one that their ship was dashing at a pro- 
digious rate through the waves; and, as she was ap- 
proaching, with such velocity, the quarter of the bay 
where the shoals and dangers were known to he situ- 
ated, nothing but the habits of the most exact disci- 
pline could suppress the uneasiness of the officers and 
men within their own bosoms. At length the voice of 
Captain Munson was heard calling to the pilot. 

“ Shall I send a hand into the chains, Mr. Gray,” 
he said, “and try our water?” 

Tack your ship, sir, tack your ship ; I would see 
how she works before we reach the point where she 
must behave well, or we perish.” 
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Griffith gazed after him in wonder, while the pilot 
slowly paced the quarter-deck, and then, rousing 
from his trance, gave forth the cheering order that 
called each man to his station to perform the de- 
sired evolution. The confident assurances which the 
young officer had given to the pilot respecting the 
qualities of Ms vessel, and his own ability to manage 
her, were fully realized by the result. The helm 
was no sooner put a-lee, than the huge ship bore up 
gallantly against the wind, and, dashing directly 
through the waves, threw the foam high into the air 
as she looked boldly in the very eye of the wind, 
and then, yielding gracefully to its power, she fell off 
on the other tack with her head pointed from those 
dangerous shoals that she had so recently approached 
with such terrifying velocity. The heavy yards swung 
round as if they had been vanes to indicate the cur- 
rents of the air, and in a few moments, the frigate 
again moved with stately progress through the water, 
leaving the rocks and shoals behind her on the other 
side of the bay, but advancing toward those that 
offered equal danger on the other. 

During this time the sea was becoming more agi- 
tated, and the violence of the wind was gradually in- 
creasing. The latter no longer whistled amid the 
cordage of the vessel, but it seemed to howl surlily 
as it passed the complicated machinery that the 
frigate obtruded on its path. An endless succession 
of white surges rose above the heavy billows, and 
the very air was glittering with the light that was 
disengaged from the ocean. The ship yielded each 
moment more and more before the storm, and, in less 
than half an hour from the time that she had lifted 
her anchor, she was driven along with tremendous 
fury by the full power of a gale of wind. Stiff the 
hardy and experienced mariners who directed her 
movements held her to the course that was necessary 
to their preservation, and stiff Griffith gave forth, 
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when directed by their unknown pilot, those orders 
that turned her in the narrow channel where safety 
was alone to be found. 

So far the performance of his duty appeared easy 
to the stranger, and he gave the required directions 
in those still calm tones that formed so remarkable 
a contrast to the responsibility of his situation. But 
when the land was becoming dim, in distance as well 
as darkness, and the agitated sea was only to be dis- 
covered as it swept by them in foam, he broke in 
upon the monotonous roaring of the tempest with 
the sounds of his voice, seeming to shake off his 
apathy and rouse himself to the occasion. 

“ Now is the time to watch her closely, Mr. Grif- 
fith/* he cried; “here we get the true tide and the 
real danger. Place the best quartermaster of your 
ship in those chains, and let an officer stand by him 
and see that he gives us the right w^ater ” 

“I will take that office on myself,” said the cap- 
tain; “pass a light into the weather main-chains” 

“ Stand by your braces ! ” exclaimed the pilot 
with startling quickness. “ Heave away that 
dead!” 

These preparations taught the crew' to expect the 
crisis, and every officer and man stood in fearful si- 
lence, at his assigned station, awaiting the issue of 
the trial. Even the quartermaster at the con gave 
out his orders to the men at the wheel in deeper and 
hoarser tones than usual, as if anxious not to disturb 
the quiet and order of the vessel. 

While this deep expectation pervaded the frigate, 
the piercing cry of the leadsman, as he called, “ By 
the mark seven ! ” rose above the tempest, crossed 
over the decks, and appeared to pass away to lee- 
ward, borne on the blast like the warnings of some 
water spirit. 

“’Tis well,” returned the pilot, calmly; “try 
It again.” 
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The short pause was succeeded by another cry* 
A And a half-five ! ” 

“She shoals! she shoals!” exclaimed Griffith; 
44 keep her a good full” 

“ Ay, you must hold the vessel in command now,** 
said the pilot, with those cool tones that are most 
appalling in critical moments, because they seem to 
denote most preparation and care. 

The third can of "By the deep four!” was fol- 
lowed by a prompt direction from the stranger to 
tack. 

Griffith seemed to emulate the coolness of the pilot, 
in issuing the necessary orders to execute the maneu- 
ver. 

The vessel rose slowly from the inclined position 
Into which she had been forced by the tempest, and 
the sails were shaking violently, as if to release them- 
selves from their confinement, while the ship stemmed 
the billows, when the well-known voice of the sailing- 
master was heard shouting from the forecastle— 
“ Breakers, breakers, dead ahead ! ” 

This appalling sound seemed yet to be lingering 
about the ship, when a second voice cried — “ Break- 
ers on our lee-bow ! ” 

“We are in a bight of the shoals, Mr. Gray,” said 
the commander; “she loses her way; perhaps an 
anchor might hold her.” 

“Clear away that best-bower!” shouted Griffith, 
through his trumpet. 

“ Hold on ! ” cried the pilot, in a voice that reached 
the very hearts of all who heard him; “hold on 
everything.” 

The young man turned fiercely to the daring 
stranger who thus defied the discipline of his ves- 
sel, and at once demanded — “Who is it that dares 
to countermand my orders? — is it not enough that 
you run the ship Into danger, but you must interfeit 
to keep her there? If another word ” 
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“Peace, Mr. Griffith,” interrupted the captain, 
bending from the rigging, his gray locks blowing 
about in the wind, and adding a look of wildness to 
the haggard care that he exhibited by the light of his 
lantern; “yield the trumpet to Mr. Gray; he alone 
can save us.” 

Griffith threw his speaking-trumpet on the deck, 
and, as he walked proudly away, muttered in bitter- 
ness of feeling, “ Then all is lost indeed, and among 
the rest, the foolish hopes with which I visited this 
coast.” 

There was, however, no time for reply; the ship 
had been rapidly running into the wind, and, as the 
efforts of the crew were paralyzed by the contradic- 
tory orders they had heard, she gradually lost her 
way, and in a few seconds all her sails were taken 
aback. 

Before the crew understood their situation the 
pilot had applied the trumpet to his mouth, and, in a 
voice that rose above the tempest, he thundered forth 
his orders. Each command was given distinctly, and 
with a precision that showed him to be master of his 
profession. The helm was kept fast, the head-yards 
swung up heavily against the wind, and the vessel 
was soon whirling round on her keel with a retro- 
grade movement. 

Griffith was to much of a seaman not to perceive 
that the pilot had seized, with a perception almost in- 
tuitive, the only method that promised to extricate 
the vessel from her situation. He was young, im- 
petuous, and proud; but he was also generous. For^ 
getting his resentment and his mortification, he 
rushed forward among the men, and, by his pres- 
ence and example, added certainty to the experiment. 
The ship fell off slowly before the gale, and bowed 
her yards nearly to the water, as she felt the blast 
pouring its fury on her broadside, while the surly 
waves beat violently against her stern, as if in re- 
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proach at departing from tier usual manner of mov- 
ing. 

The voice of the pilot, however, was still heard, 
steady and calm, and yet so clear and high as to 
reach every ear; and the obedient seamen whirled 
the yards at his bidding in despite of the tempest, as 
if they handled the toys of their childhood. When 
the ship had fallen off dead before the wind, her 
head-sails were shaken, her after-yards trimmed, and 
her helm shifted before she had time to run upon 
the danger that had threatened, as well to leeward 
as to windward. The beautiful fabric, obedient to 
her government, threw her bows up gracefully toward 
the wind again, and, as her sails were trimmed, 
moved out from amongst the dangerous shoals in 
which she had been embayed, as steadily and swiftly 
as she had approached them. 

A moment of breathless astonishment succeeded 
the accomplishment of this nice manoeuver, but there 
was no time for the usual expressions of surprise. 
The stranger still held the trumpet, and continued 
to lift his voice amid the howlings of the blast, when- 
ever prudence or skill directed any change in the 
management of the ship. For an hour longer there 
was a fearful struggle for their preservation, the 
channel becoming at each step more complicated, 
and the shoals thickening around the mariners on 
every side. The lead was cast rapidly, and the quick 
eye of the pilot seemed to pierce the darkness with 
a keenness of vision that exceeded human power. 
It was apparent to all in the vessel, that they were 
under the guidance of one who understood the navi- 
gation thoroughly, and their exertions kept pace with 
their reviving confidence. Again and again the 
frigate appeared to be rushing blindly on shoals, 
where the sea was covered with foam, and where de- 
struction would have been as sudden as it was certain, 
when the clear voice of the stranger was heard warn- 
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!ng them of the danger, and inciting them to their 
duty. The vessel was implicitly yielded to his gov- 
ernment, and during those anxious moments, when 
she was dashing the waters aside, throwing the spray- 
over her enormous yards, each ear would listen 
eagerly for those sounds that had obtained a com- 
mand over the crew, that can only be acquired, under 
such circumstances, by great steadiness and consum- 
mate skill. The ship was recovering from the in- 
action of ciianging her course in one of those criti- 
cal tacks that she had made so often, when the pilot, 
for the first time, addressed the commander of the 
frigate, who still continued to superintend the all-im- 
portant duty of the leadsman. 

“Now is the pinch,” he said; “and, if the ship 
behaves well, we arc safe — but, otherwise, all we have 
yet done will be useless.” 

The veteran seaman whom he addressed left the 
chains at this portentious notice, and, calling to his 
first lieutenant, required of the stranger an explana- 
tion of his warning. 

“ See you yon light on the southern headland ? ” re* 
burned the pilot; “you may know it from the star 
"near it by its sinking, at times, in the ocean. Now 
observe the hummock, a little north of it, looking 
like a shadow in the horizon — ’tis a hill far inland. 
If we keep that light open from the hill, we shall 
do well — but, if not, we surely go to pieces.” 

“ Let us tack again !” exclaimed the lieutenant. 

The pilot shook his head, as he replied, “ There is 
no more tacking or box-hauling to be done to-night. 
We have barely room to pass out of the shoals on 
this course, and, if we can weather the ‘ Devil’s Grip,’ 
we clear their outermost point — but if not, as I 
said before, there is but an alternative.” 

“If we had beaten out the way we entered,” ex- 
claimed Griffith, “ we should have done well.” 

“ Say, also, if the tide would have let us done so,” 
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returned the pilot, calmly. “ Gentlemen, we must 
be prompt; we have but a mile to go, and the ship 
appears to fly. That topsail is not enough to keep 
her up to the wind; we want both gib and main- 
sail.” 

“ ’Tis a perilous thing to loosen canvas in such a 
tempest ! ” observed the doubtful captain. 

“ It must be done,” returned the collected stranger; 
“ we perish without. See ! the light already touches 
the edge of the hummock; the sea casts us to lee- 
ward ! ” 

“It shall be done!” cried Griffith, seizing the 
trumpet from the hand of the pilot. 

The orders of the lieutenant were executed almost 
as soon as issued, and, everything being ready, the 
enormous folds of the mainsail were trusted loose 
to the blast. There was an instant when the result 
was doubtful; the tremendous threshing of the heavy 
sails seeming to bid defiance to all restraint, shak- 
ing the ship to her center; but art and strength pre- 
vailed, and gradually the canvas was distended, and, 
bellying as it tilled, was drawn down to its usual 
place by the power of a hundred men. The vessel 
yielded to this immense addition of force, and bowed 
before it like a reed bending to a breeze. But the 
success of the measure was announced by a joyful 
cry from the stranger that seemed to burst from his 
inmost soul. 

“ She feels it ! she springs her luff ! observe,” be 
said, “ the light opens from the hummock already; 
if she will only bear her canvas, we shall go clear ! ” 

A report like that of a cannon interrupted his ex- 
clamation, and something resembling a white cloud 
was seen drifting before the wind from the head 
of the ship, till it was driven into the gloom far to 
leeward. 

“ ’Tis the gib blown from the bolt-ropes,” said the 
commander of the frigate. “This is no time to 
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spread light duck — but the mainsail may stand it 
yet,” 

“ The sail would laugh at a tornado,” returned the 
lieutenant; “but that mast springs like a piece of 
steel.” 

“ Silence all l ” cried the pilot. “ Now, gentlemen, 
we shall soon know our fate. Let her luff — luff you 
can.” 

This warning effectually closed all discourse, and 
the hardy mariners, knowing that they had already 
done all in the power of man to insure their safety, 
stood in breathless anxiety awaiting the result. At 
a short distance ahead of them, the whole ocean was 
white with foam, and the waves, instead of rolling 
on in regular succession, appeared to be tossing about 
in mad gambols. A single streak of dark billows, 
not half a cable’s length in width, could be discerned 
running into this chaos of water; but it was soon 
lost to the eye amid the confusion of the disturbed 
element. Along this narrow path the vessel moved 
more heavily than before, being brought so near the 
wind as to keep her sails touching. The pilot silently 
proceeded to the wheel, and with his own hands he 
undertook the steerage of the ship. No noise pro- 
ceeded from the frigate to interrupt the horrid 
tumult of the ocean, and she entered the channel 
among the breakers with the silence of a desperate 
calmness. Twenty times, as the foam rolled away 
to leeward, the crew were on the eve of uttering 
their joy, as they supposed the vessel past the dan- 
ger; but breaker after breaker would still rise before 
them, following each other into the general mass to 
check their exultation. Occasionally the buttering of 
the sails would be heard; and when the looks of the 
startled seamen were turned to the wheel, they be- 
held the stranger grasping its spokes, with his quick 
eye glancing from the water to the canvas. At length 
the ship reached a point where she appeared to be 
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rushing directly into the jaws of destruction, when 
suddenly her course was changed, and her head re- 
ceded rapidly from the wind. At the same instant 
the voice of the pilot was heard shouting — “Square 
away the yards ! — in mainsail.” 

A general burst from the crew echoed, “ Square 
away the yards!” and quick as thought the frigate 
was seen gliding along the channel before the wind. 
The eye had hardly time to dwell on the foam, which 
seemed like clouds driving in the heavens, and di- 
rectly the gallant vessel issued from her perils, and 
rose and fell on the heavy waves of the open sea. 

HAWKEYE AND CHINGACHGOOK 

(From “ Tlie Last of the Mohicans ”) 

L EAVING the unsuspecting Heyward and his 
confiding companions to penetrate still deeper' 
into a forest that contained such treacherous 
inmates, we must use an author’s privilege, and 
shift the scene a few miles to the westward of the 
place where we have last seen them. 

On that day, two men were lingering on the 
banks of a small but rapid stream, within an hour’s 
journey of the encampment of Webb, like those 
who awaited the appearance of an absent person, 
or the approach of some expected event. The vast 
canopy of woods spread itself to the margin of the 
river, over-hanging the water, and shadowing its 
dark current with a deeper hue. The rays of the 
sun were beginning to grow less fierce, and the 
intense heat of the day was lessened, as the cooler 
vapors of the springs and fountains rose above 
their leafy beds, and rested in the atmosphere. Still 
that breathing silence, which marks the drowsy 
sultriness of an American landscape in July, per- 
vaded the secluded spot, interrupted only by the 
low voices of the men, the occasional and lazy tap 
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of a woodpecker, the discordant cry of some gaudy 
jay, or a swelling on the ear, from the dull roar of 
& distant waterfall. 

These feeble and broken sounds were, however, 
too familiar to the foresters to draw their atten- 
tion from the more interesting matter of their 
dialogue. While one of these loiterers showed the 
red skin and wild accouterments of a native of the 
woods, the other exhibited, through the mask of his 
rude and nearly savage equipments, the brighter, 
though sun-burned and long-faded complexion of 
one who might claim descent from a European 
parentage. The former was seated on the end of 
a mossy log, in a posture that permitted him to 
heighten the effect of his earnest language, by the 
calm but expressive gestures of an Indian engaged 
,in debate. His body, which was nearly naked, pre- 
sented a terriffic emblem of death, drawn in inter- 
mingled colors of white and black. His closely- 
shaved head, on which no other hair than the well- 
known and chivalrous scalping tuft was preserved, 
was without ornament of any kind, with the excep- 
tion of a solitary eagle’s plume, that crossed his 
crown, and depended over the left shoulder. A 
tomahawk and scalping-knife, of English manu- 
facture, were in his girdle; while a short military 
rifle, of that sort with which the policy of the 
whites armed their savage allies, lay carelessly 
across his bare and sinewy knee. The expanded chest, 
full formed limbs, and grave countenance of this 
warrior, would denote that he had reached the vigor 
of his days, though no symptoms of decay appeared 
to have yet weakened his manhood. 

S The frame of the white man, judging by such 
parts as were not concealed by his clothes, was like 
that of one who had known hardships and exertion 
from his earliest youth. His person, though 
muscular, was rather attenuated than full ; but every 
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nerve and muscle appeared strung and indurated 
by unremitted exposure and toil. He wore a hunt- 
ing shirt of forest-green, fringed with faded yellow, 
and a summer cap of skins which had been shorn 
of their fur. He also bore a knife in a girdle of 
wampum, like that which confined the scanty gar- 
ments of the Indian, but no tomahawk. His 
moccasins were ornamented after the gay fashion 
of the natives, while the only part of his under 
dress which appeared below the hunting frock, was 
a pair of buckskin leggings, that laced at the sides, 
and which were gartered above the knees, with the 
sinews of a deer. A pouch and horn completed his 
personal accouterments, though a rifle of great 
length, which the theory of the more ingenious 
whites had taught them was the most dangerous of 
all fire arms, leaned against a neighboring sapling. 
The eye of the hunter, or scout, whichever he might 
be, was small, quick, keen, and restless, roving while 
he spoke, on every side of him, as if in quest of 
game, or distrusting the sudden approach of some 
lurking enemy. Notwithstanding the symptoms of 
habitual suspicion, his countenance was not only 
without guile, but at the moment at which he is 
introduced it was charged with an expression of 
sturdy honesty. 

“Even your traditions make the case in my favor, 
Chingachgook,” he said, speaking in the tongue 
which was known to all the natives who formerly 
inhabited the country between the Hudson and the 
Potomac, and of which we shall give a free transla- 
tion for the benefit of the reader; endeavoring, at 
the same time, to preserve some of the peculiarities, 
both of the individual and of the language. “Your 
fathers came from the setting sun, crossed the big 
river, fought the people of the country, and took 
the land; and mine came from the red sky of the 
morning, over the salt lake, and did their work 
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much after the fashion that had been set them by 
yours; then let God judge the matter between us, 
and friends spare their words!” 

“My fathers fought with the naked red manl ? ‘ 
returned the Indian, sternly, in the same language, ; 
“Is there no difference, Hawkeye, between the j 
stone-headed arrow of the warrier, and the leaden ! 
bullet with which you kill? 

“There is reason in an Indian, though nature has 
made him with a red skin!” said the white man, 
shaking his head like one on whom such an appeal 
to his justice was not thrown away. For a moment 
he appeared to be conscious of having the worst of 
the argument, then, rallying again, he answered the 
objection of his antagonist in the best manner his 
limited information would allow: 

“I am no scholar, and I care not who knows it; 
but, judging from what I have seen, at deer chases 
and squirrel hunts, of the sparks below, I should 
t think a rifle in the hands of their grandfathers was 
not so dangerous as a hickory bow and a good 
flint-head might be, if drawn with Indian judgment, 
and sent by an Indian eye.” 

“You have the story told by your fathers,” re- 
turned the other, coldly, waving his hand. u What 
say your old men ? do they tell the young warriors 
that the pale faces met the red men, painted for 
war and armed with the stone hatchet and wooden 
gun?” 

“ I am not a prejudiced man, nor one who vaunts 
himself on his natural privileges, though the worst 
enemy I have on earth, and he is an Iroquois, 
daren’t deny that I am genuine white,” the scout 
replied, surveying, with secret satisfaction, the 
faded color of his bony and sinewy hand, “and I 
am willing to own that my people have many ways, 
of which, as an honest man, I can’t approve. It is 
om of their customs to write in books what they 
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have done and see, instead of telling them in their 
villages, where the lie can be given to the face of a 
cowardly boaster, and the brave soldier can call on 
his comrades to witness for the truth of his words. 
In consequence of this bad fashion, a man, who is 
too conscientious to mis-spend his days among the 
women, in learning the names of black marks, may 
never hear of the deeds of his fathers, nor feel a 
pride in striving to outdo them. For myself, I con- 
clude the Bumppos could shoot, for I have a 
natural turn with a rifle, which must have been 
handed down from generation to generation, as, our 
holy commandments tell us, all good and evil gifts 
are bestowed; though I should be loath to answer 
for other people in such a mantter. But every story 
has its two sides ; so I ask you, Chingachgook, what 
passed, according to the traditions of the red men, 
when our fathers first met?” 

A silence of a minute succeeded, during which the 
Indian sat mute; then, full of the dignity of his 
office, he commenced his brief tale, with a solemn- 
ity that served to heighten its appearance of truth. 

“Listen, Hawkey e, and your ear shall drink no 
lie. ’Tis what my fathers have said, and what the 
Mohicans have done.” He hesitated a single 
instant, and bending a cautious glance toward his 
companion, he continued, in a manner that was 
divided between interrogation and assertion. “Does 
not this stream at our feet run toward the summer, 
until its waters grow salt, and the current flows 
upward?” 

“It can’t be denied that your traditions tell you 
true in both these matters,” said the white man; 
“for I have been there, and have seen them, though, 
why water, which is so sweet in the shade, should 
become bitter in the sun, is an alteration for which 
I have never been able to account.” 

“And the current!” demanded the Indian, who 
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expected bis reply with that sort of interest that a 
man feels in the confirmation of testimony, at 
which he marvels even while he respects it; “the 
fathers of Chingachgook have not lied!” 

“The holy Bible is not more true, and that is the 
truest thing in nature. They call this up-stream 
current the tide, which is a thing soon explained, 
and clear enough. Six hours the waters rim in, 
and six hours they run out, and the reason is this: 
when there is higher water in the sea than in the 
river, they run in until the river gets to be highest, 
and then it runs out again.” 

“The waters in the woods, and on the great lakes, 
run downward until they lie like my hand,” said 
the Indian, stretching the limb horizontally before 
him, and then they run no more.” 

“No honest man will deny it,” said the scout, a 
litle nettled at the implied distrust of his explana- 
tion of the mystery of the tides; “and I grant that 
it is true on the small scale, and where the land is 
level. But everything depends on what scale you 
look at things. Now, on the small scale, the ’arth 
is level; but on the large scale it is round. In this 
manner, pools and ponds, and even the great fresh- 
water lakes, may be stagnant, as you and I both 
know they are, having seen them; but when you come 
to spread water over a great tract, like the sea, where 
the earth is round, how in reason tan the water be 
quiet? You might as well expect the river to lie 
still on the brink of those black rocks a mile above 
us, though your own ears tell you that it is tum- 
bling over them at this very moment.” 

If unsatisfied by the philosophy of his companion, 
the Indian was far too dignified to betray his unbe- 
lief. He listened like one who was convinced, and 
resumed his narr tive in his former solemn manner. 

“We came from this place where the sun is hid 
at night, over great plains where the buffaloes live, 
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until we reached the big river. There we fought the 
Alligewi, till the ground was red with their blood. 
From the banks of the big river to the shores of the 
salt lake, there was none to meet us. The Maquas 
followed at a distance. We said the country should 
be ours from the place where the water runs up no 
longer on this stream, to a river twenty sun's 
journey toward the summer. The land we had 
taken like warriors we kept like men. We drove 
the Maquas into the woods with the bears. They 
only tasted salt at the licks; they drew no fish 
from the great lake; we threw them the bones.” 

“All this I have heard and believe,” said the 
white man, observing that the Indian paused; “but 
it was long before the English came into the 
country.” 

“ A pine grew then where this chestnut now 
stands. The first pale faces who came among us 
spoke no English. They came in a large canoe, 
when my fathers had buried the tomahawk with the 
red men around them. Then, Hawk eye,” he con- 
tinued, betraying his deep emotion, only by per- 
mitting his voice to fall to those low, guttural 
tones, which render his language, as spoken at 
times, so very musical; “then, Hawkeye, we were 
one people, and we were happy. The salt lake gave 
us its fish, the wood its deer, and the air its birds. 
We took wives who bore us children ; we worshiped 
the Great Spirit; and we kept the Maquas beyond 
the sound of our songs of triumph.” 

“ Know you anything of your own family at that 
time ? ” demanded the white. “ But you are a just 
man, for an Indian; and as I suppose you hold 
their gifts, your fathers must have been brave 
warriors, and wise men at the council-fire.” 

“My tribe is the grandfather of nations, but I 
am an unmixed man. The blood of chiefs is in my 
veins, where it must stay forever. The Dutch 
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landed, and gave my people the fire-water; they 
drank until the heavens and the earth seemed to 
meet, and they foolishly thought they had found the 
Great Spirit. Then they parted with their land. 
Foot by foot, they were driven back from the 
shores, until I, that am a chief and a Sagamore, 
have never seen the sun shine but through the trees, 
and have never visited the graves of my fathers.” 

“ Graves bring solemn feelings over the mind,” 
returned the scout, a good deal touched at the 
calm suffering of his companion; “ and they often 
aid a man in his good intentions; though, for 
myself, I expect to leave my own bones unburied, 
to bleach in the woods, or to be torn asunder by 
the wolves. But where are to be found those of 
your race who came to their kin in the Delaware 
country, so many summers since?” 

“ Where are the blossoms of those summers !— > 
fallen, one by one; so all of my family departed, 
each in his turn, to the land of spirits. I am on the 
hilltop and must go down into the valley; and 
when Uncas follows in my footsteps, there will no 
longer be any of the blood of the Sagamores, for 
my boy is the last of the Mohicans.” 

“Uncas is here,” said another voice, in the same 
soft guttural tones, near his elbow; “who speaks 
to Uncas?” 

The white man loosened his knife in his leathern 
sheath, and made an involuntary movement of the 
hand toward his rifle, at this sudden interruption; 
but the Indian sat composed, and without turning 
his head at the unexpected sounds. 

At the next instant, a youthful warrior passed 
between them, with a noiseless step, and seated him- 
self on the bank of the rapid stream. No exclama- 
tion of surprise escaped the father, nor was any 
question asked, or reply given, for several minutes; 
each appearing to await the moment when he 
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might speak; without betraying womanish curiosity 
or childish impatience. The white man seemed to 
take counsel from their customs, and, relinquishing 
his grasp of the rifle, he also remained silent and 
reserved. At length Chingachgook turned his eyes 
slowly toward his son, and demanded: 

“Do the Maquas dare to leave the print of their 
moccasins in these woods ?” 

“ I have been on their trail,” replied the young 
Indian, “and know that they number as many as 
the fingers of my two hands; but they lie hid like 
cowards.” 

“ The thieves are out-lying for scalps and 
plunder,” said the white man, whom we shall call 
Hawkey e, after the manner of his companions. 
“That busy Frenchman, Montcalm, will send Ms 
spies into the very camp, but he will know what 
road we travel ! ” 

“ ’Tis enough,” returned the father, glancing his 
eye toward the setting sun; “they shall be drivers 
like deer from their bushes. Hawkeye, let us eat 
to-night, and show the Maquas that we are men 
to-morrow.” 

“I am as ready to do the one as the other; but 
to fight the Iroquois ’tis necessary to find the 
skulkers; and to eat, ’tis necessary to get the 
game — talk of the devil and he will come; there 
is a pair of the biggest antlers I have seen this 
season, moving the bushes below the hill ! Now, 
Uncas,” he continued, in a half whisper, and laugh- 
ing with a kind of inward sound, like one who had 
learned to be watchful, “ I will bet my charger 
three times full of powder, against a foot of 
wampum, that I take him atwixt the eyes, and 
nearer to the right than to the left.” 

“It cannot be ! ” said the young Indian, spring- 
ing to his feet with ^euthfn? eagerness; “all but 
the tips of Ms horns hid ! ” 
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M He’s a boy ! ” said the white man, shaking his 
head while he spoke, and addressing the father. 
“ Does he think when a hunter sees a part of the crea- 
tur’, he can’t tell where th* rest of him should be!” 

Adjusting his rifle, he was about to make an 
exhibition of that skill on which he so much valued 
himself, when the warrior struck up the piece with 
his hand, saying. 

“ Hawkeye ! will you fight the Maquas ? ” 

“ These Indians know the nature of the woods, 
as it might be by instinct !” returned the scout, 
dropping his rifle, and turning away like a man 
who was convinced of his error. “I must leave the 
buck to your arrow, Uncas, or we may kill a deer 
for them thieves, the Iroquois, to eat,” 

The instant the father seconded this intimation 
by an expressive gesture of the hand, Uncas threw 
himself on the ground, and approached the animal 
with wary movements. When within a few yards 
of the cover, he fitted an arrow to his bow with the 
utmost care, while the antlers moved, as if their 
owner snuffed an enemy in the tainted air. In 
another moment the twang of cord was heard, a 
white streak %vas seen glancing into the bushes, and 
the wounded buck plunged from the cover, to the 
very feet of his hidden enemy. Avoiding the horns 
of the infuriated animal, Uncas darted to his side, 
and passed his knife across the throat, when bound- 
ing to the edge of the river it fell, dyeing the 
waters with its blood. 

“ ’Twas done with Indian skill,” said the scout 
laughing inwardly, but with vast satisfaction; “and 
’twas a pretty sight to behold ! Though an arrow 
is a near shot, and needs a knife to the finish the 
work.” 

“Hugh!” ejaculated his companion, turning 
quickly, like a hound who scented game. 

“By the Lord, there is a drove of them ! ” 
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exclaimed the scout, whose eyes began to glisten 
with the ardor of his usual occupation; “if they 
come within range of a bullet I will drop one, 
though the whole Six Nations should be lurking 
within sound ! What do you hear, Chingachgook ? 
for to my ears the woods are dumb.” 

“ There is but one deer, and he is dead,” said the 
Indian, bending his body till his ear nearly touched 
the earth. “I hear the sounds of feet ! ” 

“ Perhaps the wolves have driven the buck to 
shelter, and are following on his trail.” 

“No. The horses of white men are coming ! ” 
returned the other, raising himself with dignity, 
and resuming his seat on the log with his former 
composure. “ Haw key e, they are your brothers; 
speak to them.” 

“ That will I, and in English that the king needn’t 
be ashamed to answer,” returned the hunter, speak- 
ing in the language of which he boasted; “but I 
see nothing, nor do I hear the sounds of man o® 
beast; ’tis strange that an Indian should under- 
stand white sounds better than a man who, his very 
enemies will own, has no cross in his blood, although 
he may have lived with the red skins long enough 
to be suspected ! Ha ! there goes something like 
the cracking of a dry stick, too — now I hear the 
bushes move — yes, yes, there is a trampling that I 
mistook for the falls — and — but here they come 
themselves; God keep them from the Iroquois ! ” 
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William Cowplr, English poet, born at Great 
Berkhamstead, England, in 1731 ; died at East Dere- 
ham in 1800. He went to Westminster School, and 
later was admitted to the bar. His poems deal for 
the most part with domestic life and religion. Many 
of them are written in a colloquial style. His pieces 
in which he attacked public offenses against morality 
are full of sparkling wit, and made a deep impres- 
sion in their day. 

ON THE RECEIPT OF HIS MOTHER’S 
PICTURE 

O THAT those lips had language ! Life has pass’d 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine — thine own sweet smile I see, 

The same that oft in childhood solaced me ; 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 
u Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away ! * 
The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize. 

The art that baffles Time’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it I) here shines on me still the same. 

Faithful remembrance of one so dear, 

O welcome guest, though unexpected here! 

Who bidd’st me honor with an artless song. 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long, 

I will obey, not willingly alone, 

But gladly, as the precept were her own; 

And, while that face renews my filial grief 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief. 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie 
A momentary dream, that thou art she. 
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My mother ! when I learn’d that thou wast dead* 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
Hover’d thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun? 
Perhaps thou gav’st me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 

Ah, that maternal smile! — it answers — Yes. 

I heard the bell toll’d on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 

And turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu! 

But was it such? — It was. — Where thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more! 

Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wish’d, I long believed. 

And disappointed still, was still deceived; 

By expectation every day beguiled, 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went. 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrows spent, 

I learn’d at last submission to my lot, 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot. 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor; 

And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 

Drew me to school along the public way, 

Delight with my bauble coach, and wrapt 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet-capt, 

’Tis now become a history little known, 

That once we call’d the pastoral house our own. 
Short-lived possession! But the record fair, 

That memory keeps of all thy kindness there. 

Still outlives many a storm that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 
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That thou might’st know me safe and warmly laid; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestow’d 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow’d; 
All this, and more endearing still than all. 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 
Ne’er roughen’d by those cataracts and breaks, 
That humor interposed too often makes; 

All this still legible in memory’s page, 

And still to be so to my latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honors to thee as my numbers may; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere. 

Not scorn’d in heaven, though little noticed here. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours, 
When, playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers, 
The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I prick’d them into paper with a pin, 

(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 
Would’st softly speak, and stroke my head, and 
smile,) 

Could those few pleasant days again appear, 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here? 
I would not trust my heart; the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might. — 

But no — what here we call our life is such, 

So little to be loved, and thou so much, 

That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast 
(The storms all weather’d, and the ocean cross’d) 
Shoots into port at some well-haven’ d isle, 

Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 

While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay; 
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So thou, with sails how swift ! hast reach’d the shores 
‘‘Where tempests never beat nor billows roar;” 

And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life, long since has anchor’d by thy side. 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest. 
Always from port withheld, always distress’d, — 

Me, howling blasts drive devious, tempest-toss’d. 
Sails ripp’d, seams opening wide, and compass lost. 
And day by day some current’s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 
Yet O the thought that thou art safe, and he! 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 
My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise, — 

The son of parents pass’d into the skies. 

And now, farewell ! — Time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wish’d is done. 

By contemplation’s help, not sought in vain, 

1 seem to have lived my childhood o’er again; 

To have renew’d the joys that once were mine. 
Without the sin of violating thine; 

And, while the wings of fancy still are free, 

And I can view this mimic show of thee, 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft, — 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left 


GOD THE AUTHOR OF NATURE 

“ There lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

The beauties of the wilderness are his, 

That make so gay the solitary place, 

Where no eye sees them ; and the fairer forms. 
That cultivation glories in, are his. 

He sets the bright procession on its way, 

And marshals all the order of the year; 
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He marks the bounds, which Winter may not pasSj 
And blunts his pointed fury in its case, 

Russet and rude* folds up the tender germ 
Uninjured, with inimitable art; 

And* ere one flowery season fades and dies, 
Designs the blooming wonders of the next.” 

w The Lord of all, himself through all diffused, 
Sustains, and is the life of all that lives. 

Nature is but a name for an effect, 

Whose cause is God.” 


“ One spirit — His, 

Who wore the platted thorns with bleeding brows, 
Rules universal nature! Not a tiower 
But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain, 
Of his imrivaH'd pencil. He inspires 
Their balmy odors, and imparts their hues. 

And bathes their eyes with nectar, and includes, 
In grains as countless as the sea-side sands, 

The forms with which he sprinkles all the earth. 
Happy who walks with him ! whom what he finds 
Of flavor or of scent, in fruit or flower. 

Or what he views of beautiful or grand 
In Nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 
Prompts with remembrance of a present God.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CORRESPON- 
DENCE OF COWPER 
TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON 

J F a Board of Inquiry were to be established, at 
which poets were to undergo an examination re- 
specting the motives that induced them to publish, 
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and I were to be summoned to attend, that I might 
give an account of mine, I think I could truly say, what 
perhaps few poets could, that though I have no ob- 
jection to lucrative consequences, if any such should 
follow, they are not my aim; much less is it my am- 
bition to exhibit myself to the world as a genius. 
What then, says Mr. President, can possibly be your 
motive? I answer, with a bow — Amusement. There 
is nothing but this — no occupation within the compass 
of my small sphere, poetry excepted, that can do 
much towards diverting that train of melancholy 
thoughts which, when I am not thus employed, are 
for ever pouring themselves in upon me. And if I 
did not publish what I write, I could not interest my- 
self sufficiently in my own success to make an amuse- 
ment of it. 


Whoever means to take my phiz will find himself 
sorely perplexed in seeking for a fit occasion. That 
I shall not give him one, is certain; and if he steals 
one, he must be as cunning and quick-sighted a thief 
as Autolycus himself. His best course will be to 
draw a face, and call it mine, at a venture. They 
who have not seen me these twenty years will say, 
Vi may possibly be a striking likeness now, though 
ii bears no resemblance to what he was; time makes 
great alterations. They who know me better will say 
perhaps. Though it is not perfectly the thing, yet 
there is somewhat of the cast of his countenance. If 
the nose was a little longer, and the chin a little 
shorter, the eyes a little smaller, and the forehead a 
little more protuberant, it would be just the man. 
And thus, without seeing me at all, the artist may 
represent me to the public eye with as much exact- 
ness as yours has bestowed upon you, though, I sup- 
pose, the original was full in his view when he made 
the attempt. 
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I have often promised myself a laugh with you 
about your pipe, but have always forgotten it when 
I have been writing, and at present I am not much in 
a laughing humor. You will observe, however, for 
your comfort and the honor of that same pipe, that 
it hardly falls within the line of my censure. You 
never fumigate the ladies, or force them out of 
company ; nor do you use it as an incentive to hard 
drinking. Your friends, indeed, have reason to com- 
plain that it frequently deprives them of the pleas- 
ure of your own conversation while it leads you 
either into your study or your garden; but in all 
other respects it is as innocent a pipe as can be. 
Smoke away, therefore; and remember that if one 
poet has condemned the practice, a better than he, 
the witty and elegant Hawkins Browne, has been 
warm in the praise of it. 

TO THE SAME 

Nov. 30, 1783. 

My dear Friend , — I have neither long visits to pay 
nor to receive, nor ladies to spend hours in telling 
me that which might be told in five minutes, yet 
often find myself obliged to be an economist of 
time, and to make the most of a short opportunity. 
Let our station be as retired as it may, there is no 
want of playthings and avocations, nor much need to 
seek them, in this world of ours. Business, or what 
presents itself to us under that imposing character, 
will find us out, even in the stillest retreat, and plead 
its importance, however trivial in reality, as a just 
demand upon our attention. It is wonderful how 
by means of such real or seeming necessities my 
time is stolen away. I have just time to observe 
that time is short, and by the time I have made 
the observation, time is gone. I have wondered in 
former days at the patience of the antediluvian 
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world; that they could endure a life almost 
millenary, with so little variety as seems to have 
fallen to their share. It is probable that they had 
much fewer employments than we. Their affairs lay 
in a narrower compass ; their libraries were indif- 
ferently furnished; philosophical researches were 
carried on with much less industry and acuteness of 
penetration; and fiddles, perhaps, were not even in- 
vented. How then could seven or eight hundred 
years of life be supportable? I have asked this ques- 
tion formerly, and been at a loss to resolve it; but I 
think 1 can answer it now. I will suppose myself 
born a thousand years before Noah was born or 
thought of. I rise with the sun; I worship; I pre- 
pare my breakfast; I swallow a bucket of goat’s-milk, 
and a dozen good sizable cakes. I fasten a new 
String to my bow, and my youngest boy, a lad of 
about thirty years of age, having played with my 
arrows till he has stripped off all the feathers, I find 
myself obliged to repair them. The morning is thus 
spent in preparing for the chase, and it is become 
necessary that I should dine. I dig up my roots; I 
wash them; I boil them; I find them not done 
enough; I boil them again; my wife is angry; we dis- 
pute; we settle the point; but in the meantime the 
fire goes out, and must be kindled again. All thi& 
is very amusing. I hunt; I bring home the prey, 
with the skin of it I mend an old coat, or I make a 
new one. By this time the day is far spent; I feel 
myself fatigued and retire to rest. Thus what with 
tilling the ground, and eating the fruit of it, hunting, 
and walking, and running, and mending old clothes, 
and sleeping and rising again, I can suppose an in- 
habitant of the primeval world so much occupied, as 
to sigh over the shortness of life, and to find at the 
end of many centuries, that they had all slipped 
through his fingers, and were passed away like a 
shadow. What wonder then that I, who live in a day 
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of so much greater refinement, when there is so 
much more to be wanted, and wished, and to be 
enjoyed, should feel myself now and then pinched 
m point of opportunity, unci at some loss for leisure 
to fill four sides of a sheet like this? Thus, how- 
ever, it is, and if the ancient gentleman to whom I 
have referred, and their complaints of the dispro- 
portion of time to the occasions they had for it, 
will not serve me as an excuse, I must even plead 
guilty, and confess that I am often in haste when I 
have no good reason for being so. 


TO MRS. NEWTON 

March 4, 1780. 

Bear Madam , — To communicate surprise is ah 
most, perhaps quite, as agreeable as to receive it. 
This is my present motive for writing to you rather 
than to Mr. Newton. He would be pleased with hear- 
ing from me, but he would not be surprised at it; 
you see, therefore, I am selfish upon the present oc- 
casion, and principally consult my own gratification. 
Indeed, if I consulted yours, I should be silent, for I 
have no such budget as the minister’s, furnished and 
stuffed with ways and means for every emergency, 
and shall find it difficult, perhaps, to raise supplies 
even for a short epistle. 

You have observed in common conversation, that 
the man who coughs the oftenest, I mean if he has 
not a cold, does it because he has nothing to say. 

Even so it is in letter-writings a long preface, 
such as mine, is an ugly symptom, and always for- 
bodes great sterility In the following pages. 

The vicarage house became a melancholy object as 
soon as Mr. Newton had left it; when you left it, it 
became more melancholy; now it is actually occupied 
by another family, even I cannot look at it without 
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being shocked. As I walk in the garden this evening, 
I saw the smoke issue from the study chimney, and 
said to myself. That used to be a sign that Mr. New- 
ton was there; but it is so no longer. The walls of 
the house knew nothing of the change that has taken 
place; the bolt of the chamber-door sounds just as 

it used to do; and when Mr. P goes up-stairs, 

for aught I know, or ever shall know, the fall of his 
foot could hardly perhaps be distinguished from that 
Mr. Newton. But Mr. Newton's foot will never 
be heard upon that staircase again. These reflec- 
tions, and such as these, occurred to me upon the 
occasion ; ... If I were in a conditon to leave Olney 
too, I certainly would not stay in it. It is no at- 
tachment to the place that binds me here, but an un- 
fitness for every other. I lived in it once, but now I 
am buried in it, and have no business with the world 
on the outside of mv sepulchre; my appearance 
would startle them, and their would be shocking to 
me. 

My respects attend Mr. Newton and yourself, ac- 
companied with much affection for you both. 

Yours, dear Madam, 

W. C. 


JOHN GILPIN 

J OHN GILPIN was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

A trainband captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 


John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear, 
“ Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. 
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“To-morrow is our wedding-day. 

And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 

.All in a chaise and pair. 

** My sister, and my sister’s child. 

Myself and children three, 

Will fill the chaise; so you must ride 
On horseback after we.” 

He soon replied, — 44 1 do admire 
Of womankind but one. 

And you are she, my dearest dear. 
Therefore it shall be done. 

■“ I am a linendraper bold, 

As all the world doth know. 

And my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go.” 

Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, — “ That’s well said; 

And for that wine is dear, 

We wall be furnished with our own. 

Which is both bright and clear,” 

John Gilpin kissed his loving wife; 

O’er joyed was he to find, 

Tli at, though on pleasure she was bent. 
She had a frugal mind. 

The morning came, the chaise was brought. 
But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stayed. 
Where they did all get in; 

Six precious souls, and all agog 
To dash through thick and thin, 
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Smack went the whip, round went the wheels* 
Were never folk so glad, 

The stones did rattle underneath* 

As if Cheapside were mad. 

John Gilpin at his horse’s side 
Seized fast the flowing mane* 

And up he got, in haste to ride. 

But soon came down again; 

For saddletree scarce reached had he* 

His journey to begin, 

When, turning round his head, he saw 
Three customers come in. 

So down he came; for loss of time* 

Although it grieved him sore. 

Yet loss of peace, full well he knew. 

Would trouble him much more. 

S T was long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind, 

When Betty screaming came down stairs, 
u The wine is left behind ! ” 

w Good lack ! ” quoth he, “ yet bring it m© 

My leathern belt likewise, 

In which I bear my trusty sword 
When I do exercise.” 

Now Mistress Gilpin (careful soul !) 

Had two stone bottles found. 

To hold the liquor that she loved. 

And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling ear, 

Through which the belt he drew. 

And hung a bottle on each side 
To make Ms balance true. 
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Then over all, that he might be 
Equipped from top to toe, 

His long red cloak, well brushed and neat> 
He manfully did throw. 

Xow see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed, 

Full slowly pacing oVr the stones, 

With caution and good heed. 

But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well-shod feet, 

The snorting beast began to trot. 

Which galled him in his seat. 

So “Fair and softly” John he cried, 

But John he cried in vain; 

That ^trot became a gallop soon. 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright. 

He grasped the mane with both his hands 
And eke with all his might. 

His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought; 

Away went hat and wig; 

He little dreamt, when he set out, 

Of running such a rig. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly. 

Like streamer long and gay. 

Till, loop and button falling both, 

At last it flew away. 
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Then might all people ^ell discern 
The bottles he had slung; 

A bottle swinging at each side, 

As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children screamed. 
Up flew the windows all; 

And every soul cried out, “ Well done ! ” 

As loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin — who but he? 

His fame soon spread around ; 

“ He carries weight ! ” “ He rides a race ! *• 
“ ’T is for a thousand pound !” 

And still as fast as he drew near, 

’T was wonderful to view, 

How in a trice the turnpike men 
Their gates wide open threw. 

And now, as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 

The bottles twain behind his back 
Were shattered at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road, 

' Most piteous to be seen, 

Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke 
As they had basted been. 

But still he seemed to carry weight. 

With leathern girdle braced; 

For all might see the bottle necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus all through merry Islington, 

These gambols he did play, 

Until he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay; 
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And there he threw the Wash about. 

On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trundling mop. 

Or a wild goose at play. 

At Edmonton, his ioving wife 
From the balcony spied 

Her tender husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride. 

w Stop, stop, John Gilpin ! — Here’s the house l fJ 
They all at once did cry; 

44 The dinner waits, and we are tired : ” — 

Said Gilpin — “ So am I ! ” 

But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there; 

For why? — his owner had a horse 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 

So, like an arrow swift he flew 
Shot by an archer strong; 

So did he fly — which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 

And sore against his will. 

Till, at his friend the calender’s. 

His horse at last stood still. 

The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbor in such trim, 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate. 

And thus accosted him : — 

w What news? what news? your tidings tells 
Tell me you must and shall — 

Say why bareheaded you are come. 

Or why you come at all ? ” 
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Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke; 

And thus unto the calender, 

In merry guise, he spoke: — 

"I came because your horse would come; 
And, if I well forebode, 

My hat and wig will soon be here, — 

They are upon the road.” 

The calender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin, 

Returned him not a single word. 

But to the house went in; 

Whence straight he came with hat and wig 
A wig that flowed behind, 

A hat not much the worse for wear, 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up, and in his turn. 

Thus showed his ready wit: 

44 My head is twice as big as yours. 

They therefore needs must fit 

a But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face; 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case.” 

Said John, — “ It is my wedding-day, 

And all the world would stare. 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 

And I should dine at Ware.” 

So turning to his horse, he said, 

“I am in haste to dine; 

*T was for your pleasure you came here* 
You shall go back for mine.” 
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Aid luckless speech, and bootless boast# 
For which he paid full dear; 

For while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear; 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar, 

And galloped off with all his might. 

As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin's hat and wig: 

He lost them sooner than at first, 

For why? — they were too big. 

Now mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 

Into the country far away. 

She pulled out half-a-crown; 

And thus unto the youth she said. 

That drove them to the Bell, 

“ This shall be yours, when you bring back 
My husband safe and well.” 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain; 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop 
By catching at his rein; 

But not performing what he meant. 

And gladly would have done, 

The frighted steed he frighted more 
And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went postboy at his heels, 

The postboy’s horse right glad to misf 
The lumbering of the wheels. 
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Six gentlemen upon the road, 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With postboy scampering in the rear, 

They raised the hue and cry: — 

* Stop thief! stop thief!— a highwayman I"’ 
Not one of them was mute; 

And all and each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike-gates again 
Flew open in short space; 

The toll-men thinking as before. 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

And so he did, and won it too, 

For he got first to town, 

Nor stopped till where he had got up 
He did again get down. 

Now let us sing long live the King, 

And Gilpin, long live he; 

And when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I be there to see! 


DOMESTIC HAPPINESS 

(From “ The Task ”) 

D OMESTIC happiness, thou only bliss 

Of Paradise that has survived the fall! 
Though few now taste thee unimpaired and pure,. 
Or tasting long enjoy the! too infirm, 

Or too incautious, to preserve thy sweets 
Unmixed wtih drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup; 

Thou art the nurse of Virtue, in thine arms 
She smiles, appearing, as in truth she is, 
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Heaven-born, and destined to the skies again. 

Thou art not known where Pleasure is adored* 
That reeling goddess with the zoneless waist 
And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of Novelty, her fickle, frail support; 

For thou art meek and constant, hating change, 
And finding in the cairn of truth-tried love 
Joys that her stormy raptures never yield. 


LOVEST THOU ME? 

(John xxi. 16) 

H ARK, my soul ! it is the Lord, 

’Tis thy Saviour, hear His word; 
Jesus speaks, and speaks to thee: 
“Say, poor sinner, lov’st thou Me? 

“ I deliver’d thee when bound, 

And, when bleeding, heal’d thy wound; 
Sought thee wandering, set thee right. 
Turn’d thy darkness into light. 

"'Can a woman’s tender care 
Cease toward the child she bare? 

Yes, she may forgetful be; 

Yet will I remember thee ! 

“Mine is an unchanging love. 

Higher than the heights above, 

Deeper than the depths beneath. 

Free and faithful, strong as death. 

“Thou shalt see my glory soon. 

When the work of grace is done; 
Partner of my throne shalt be; 

Say, poor sinner, lov’st thou Me ? ” 
S14 
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Lord! it is my chief complaint. 
That my love is weak and faint; 
Yet I love thee and adore! 

Oh! for grace to love Thee more! 


TO MARY UNWIN 

M ARY! I want a lyre with other strings. 

Such aid from heaven as some have feigned 
they drew, 

An eloquence scarce given to mortals, new 
And undebased by praise of meaner things, 

That ere through age or woe I shed my wings, 

I may record thy worth with honor due, 

In verse as musical as thou art true, 

And that immortalizes whom it sings : — 

But thou hast little need. There is a Rook 
By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light. 

On which the eyes of God not rarely look, 

A chronicle of actions just and bright; 

There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine; 

And, since thou own’st that praise, I spare thee miofe 
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George Crabbe, English poet, born at Aldborough, 
England, in 1754; died 1833. Most of his poems 
deal with English rural life. Among his best known 
pieces are “ The Parish Register,” “ The Borough/* 
“ Tales in Verse” and “Tales in the Hall” 

ISAAC ASHFORD 

(From “The Parish Register ") 

N EXT to these ladies, but in naught allied, 

A noble peasant, Isaac Ashford, died. 

Noble he was, contemning all things mean, 

His truth unquestioned and his soul serene; 

Of no man’s presence Isaac felt afraid; 

At no man’s question Isaac looked dismayed; 
Shame knew he not; he dreaded no disgrace; 

Truth, simple truth, was written in his face; 

Yet while the serious thought his soul approved. 
Cheerful he seemed, and gentleness he loved; 

To bliss domestic he his heart resigned. 

And with the firmest had the fondest mind. 

Were others joyful, he looked smiling on. 

And gave allowance where he needed none; 

Good he refused with future ill to buy. 

Nor knew a joy that caused reflection’s sigh; 

A friend to virtue, his unclouded breast 
No envy stung, no jealousy distressed; 

(Bane of the poor ! it wounds their weaker mind 
To miss one favor which their neighbors find.) 

Yet far was he from stoic pride removed; 

He felt humanely, and he warmly loved. 
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l marked his action when his infant died, 

And his old neighbor for offence was tried: 

The still tears, stealing down that furrowed cheek;. 
Spoke pity plainer than the tongue can speak. 

If pride were his, ’t was not their vulgar pride 
Who in their base contempt the great deride; 

Nor pride in learning: though my Clerk agreed. 
If fate should call him, Ashford might succeed; 

Nor pride in rustic skill, although we knew 
None his superior, and his equals few: 

But if that spirit in his soul had place. 

It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace; 

A pride in honest fame, by virtue gained, 

In sturdy boys to virtuous labors trained: 


Pride in the power that guards his country’s coast* 
And all that Englishmen enjoy and boast; 

Pride in a life that slander’s tongue defied — 

In fact a noble passion, misnamed Pride. 

He had no party’s rage, no sectary’s whim; 
Christian and countryman was all with him: 
True to his church he came; no Sunday shower 
Kept him at home in that important hour; 

Nor his firm feet could one persuading sect 
By the strong glare of their new light direct; 
u On hope in mine own sober light I gaze, 

But should be blind and lose it, in your blantew 

In times severe, when many a sturdy swait* 

Felt it his pride, his comfort, to complain, 

Isaac their wants would soothe, his own wouia hid% 
And feel in that his comfort and his pride. . . * 

I feel his absence in the hours of prayer, 

And view his seat, and sigh for Isaac there: 

I see no more those white locks thinly spread 
Round the bald polish of that honored head; 
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No more that awful glance on playful wight. 
Compelled to kneel and tremble at the sight, 

To fold his fingers, all in dread the while. 

Till Mr. Ashford softened to a smile: 

No more that meek and suppliant look in prayer. 
Nor the pure faith (to give it force), are there 
But he is blest, and 1 lament no more 
A wise, good man, contented to be poor. 



